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Preface. 


The 1945 issue of the Queensland Year Book is the first to appear 
since publication was suspended after the 1941 issue. Owing to numerous 
requests for the re-appearance of the Year Book, it was decided in 1945 
that the war position had improved sufficiently for publication to be 
resumed. However, war-time staff and printing difficulties have caused 
unavoidable delays in completing the 1945 issue, but it is hoped that the 
1946 issue will follow at an early date. 


The 1945 Year Book appears in the form which has now become 
familiar to its readers. Detailed tables generally refer to the financial 
year 1943-44 or the calendar year 1944, but space would not permit the 
printing of such detail for the intervening war years since 1939-40 or 
1940. However, the main outline in figures of the missing years can be 
obtained from various decennial and quinguennial tables, and from the 
Summary of Statistics in the Appendix, which has now been restored. 
The student who requires greater details for the intervening years will be 
able to obtain them from the volumes of the Statisties of Queensland 
which will be printed in full for all years as soon as printing capacity 
permits. 


All useful tables and information, which were omitted from the 1941 
Year Book to save paper and labour in war time, have been restored in 
the present issue. In addition, a number of sections have been re-written 
and amplified, while -the following. new information appears in this issue 
for the first time. 


Maps showing normal summer and winter rainfall. 


For births, the ages of. the mothers, the duration of their marriages, 
and the number of their previous issue. 


For marriages, ages and previous conjugal condition of bridegrooms 
and brides. 


Duration of marriages which ended in divorce or separation during 
the year. 

Ages of students attending the University. 

Diagram showing the progress of artesian bores, and summary of 
a report by a special committee appointed to investigate the 
diminution of bore flows. 

Live stock classified according to type, artificial fertilisers used on 
crops and pastures, and machinery employed on rural holdings. 


PREFACE. 


Results of the Family Expenditure Enquiry made in 1939-40, showing 
the expenditure of families with various incomes on different 
household items, quantities of principal foodstuffs consumed 
per head, average daily intake per head of various nutrients, etc. 


Traffic accident rates in age groups for six years. 


Particulars of war-time marketing arrangements for various primary 
products. ; 


Estimated full time employment in industries in Queensland in 
1933, 1939 and 1943, and fiuctuations in numbers of wage and 
salary earners in employment since 1939. , 


Comparison of State basic wage, and of the money amounts required 
to provide in other States the same purchasing power as that 
provided by the Queensland State basic wage in this State. 


Uniform taxation and its application to Queensland. 


Commonwealth war-time taxes. 


The Year Book illustrates in part the value of the work performed 
by business men and other members of the community in completing the 
various statistical forms and questionnaires which have been sent to them. 
My gratitude is due to all who have contributed in this way to maintaining 
the regular flow of statistical information at a time when a multitude of 
special war-time questionnaires from various Departments, combined with 
war-time staff shortages, made my requests appear more burdensome than 
usual. 

My thanks are also due to the Commonwealth Statistician and 
Statisticians of other States, and to State and Commonwealth Departments 
in Queensland, for their ready help in supplying information. 


The Year Book combines the work of a large number of the officers 
of the Statistics and Economics Branch of the Bureau of Industry. It has 
been compiled and edited by Mr. H. F. Williams, assisted by Mr. M. 
Hertzberg, under the direction of Mr. 8S. H. Solomon, Deputy Government 
Statistician. Graphical work was done by Mrs. J. Folsom, I must also 
record my appreciation of the willing co-operation and advice received from 
senior members of the Government Printer’s staff in producing the finished 
volume. 


COLIN CLARK, 
Government Statistician. 
The Bureau of Industry, 
1st July, 1946. 
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CALENDAR, 1945. XI. 


JANUARY. FEBRUARY. e MARCH. APRIL. 
- 7 14 21 28 4 11-18 25 - 4 11 18 25 1 8 15 22 29 
Mon *- 8 15: 22) * 5 12 19 26 5 12 19 26 * 9 16 23 30 
Tues 2 9 16. 23 30 - 6 13 20 27 6 13 20 27 310 17 24. 
Wed 310 17 24 31 - 7 14 21 28 7 14 21. 28 411 18 * 
Thur. 411 18 25. 18 15 22. 1 8 15 22 29 512 19 26 
5 12 19 26 2 9 16 23 2 9 16 23 * 613 20 27 
613 20 27 310 17 24 310 17 24 * 714 21 28 
MAY. JUNE. JULY. AUGUST. 
- 6 13 20 27 3°10 17 24 1 8 15 22 29 5 12 19 26 
Mon - * V4 21 28 4 11 18 25 2 9 16 23 30 6 * 20 27 
Tues 1.8 15 22 29 5 12 19 26 310 17 24 31 7 14 21. 28 
Wed 2 * 16 23 30 6 13 20 27 411 18 25. 1 8 * 22 29 
Thur. 310 417 24 31 7 14 21 28 512 19 26 2 9 * 23 30 
411 18 25 1° 8 15 22 29 613 20 27 310 17 24 31 
512 19 26 2 9 16 23 30 714 21 28 411 18 25. 
SEPTEMBER. OCTOBER. NOVEMBER. DECEMBER. 
30 2 9 16 23 - 7 14 21 28 4 11 18 25 30-2 9 16 23 
Mon - 3 10 17 24 I 8 15 22 29 5 12 19 26 31 3 10 17° 24 
Tues > 4 (WL 18 25 2 9 16 23 30 6 13 20 27 - 4 11°18 * 
Wed. . & 12 19 26 310 17 24 31 7 14 21 28 5 12 19 * 
Thur - 6 13 20 27 411 18 25 1 8 15 22 29 6 13 20 27 
: - 7 14 21 28 512 19 26. 2 9 16 23 30 7 14 21 28 
1 8 15 22 29 613 20 27. 310 17 24 1 8 15 22 29 
CALENDAR, 1946. 
JANUARY. FEBRUARY. ‘MARCH. APRIL. 
- 6 13 20 27 - 8 10 17 24 | 31 3 10 17 24 . 2 14 21 28 
Mon. - 7 14 21 * 4 11 18 25 » 4 11 18 25 18 15 * 29 
Tues, * 8 15 22 29 5 12 19 26 5 12 19 26 2 9 16 23 30 
Wed 2 9 16 23 30 6 13 20 27 6 13 20 27 310 17 24. 
Thur. 310 17 24 31 7 14 21 28 7 14 21 28 411 18 * 
411 18 25 1 8 15 22. 1 8 15 22 29 512 * 26 
5.12 19 26 2 9 16 23 2 9 16 23 30 613 * 27 
MAY. JUNE. JULY. AUGUST. 
- 5 12 19 26 30 2 9 16 23 - 7 14 21 28 4 11 18 25 
- * 138 20 27 - 8 * * 24 1 8 15 22 29 5 12 19 26 
Tues, - 7 14 21 28 4 11 18 25 2 9 16 23 30 6 13 20 27 
‘Wed 1 8 15 22 29 5 12 19 26 310 17 24 31 7 14 21 28 
Thur. 2 9 16 23 30 6 13 20 27 411 18 25 . 1-8 15 22 29 
i. 310 17 24 31 7 14 21 28 512 19 26. 2 9 16 23 30 
411 18 25 1 8 15 22 29 613 20 27... 310 17 24 31 
SEPTEMBER. _ OCTOBER. NOVEMBER. © DECEMBER. 
1 8 15 22 29 - 6 13 20° 27 3°10 17 24 1 8 15 22 29 
2 9 16 23 30 : 7 14 21 28 4 11-18 25 2 9 16 23 30 
Tues 310 17 24 1 8 15 22 29 5 12 19 26 310 17 24 31 
Wed. 411. 18 25 2 9 16 23 30 6 13 20 27 411 18 * ., 
Thur 512 19 26 310 17 24 31 - @ 14 21 28 512 19 * 
i, 613 20 27 411 18 25. 1 8 15 22 29 613° 20 27 
714 21 28 512 19 26. 2 9 16 23 30 714 21 28 


* Public Holiday. An additional holiday is granted in the Metropolitan area for 
the Royal National Show, the date for 1946 being 14th August. 
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Chapter 1.—GENERAL INFORMATION. 


1, GEOGRAPHY. 


The area of Queensland is 670,500 square miles. It has 3,236 miles of 
coastline. From north to south its greatest distance is 1,300 miles and from 
east to west 900 miles. The area is 223 per cent. of the Australian 
continent, and the oceupied area 30 per cent. of the Australian total, being 
about 50 per cent. more than the occupied area of Western Australia, 
the State with the largest territory. Less than 11 per cent. of the huge 
area of Queensland is unoccupied either for private production or for public 
reserves, and is mainly in the north of Cape York Peninsula. . The area 
leased for pastoral and similar purposes is 81 per cent. of the whole 
territory. About 64 per cent. of the State is held as freehold, and this 
includes most of the good coastal and sub-coastal lands. 


The area within the Tropics is 360,000 square miles, being 54 per 
cent. of the whole. Because of its physical, climatic, and living conditions, 
this vast area is relatively immune from diseases and other disabilities 
commonly experienced in other tropical areas. 


The western boundary of the State roughly coincides with the 
limits of profitable occupation of Central Australia, but useful pastoral 
eountry stretches in an intermittent belt from Barkly Tableland in 
north-western Queensland through the Northern Territory to the 
Kimberleys in the north of Western Australia. 


Physical Features.—That outstanding feature of Australian topography 
known as the Great Dividing Range continues from the New South Wales 
border to Cape York Peninsula, with numerous tributary ranges, very 
broken and irregular in its distanee from the coast. The highest elevations 
are in the north, where the Bellenden-Ker Range rises to 5,438 feet in 
Mount Bartle Frere and is close to the coast. The Atherton Tableland is 
a large triangular area 12,000 square miles in extent and over 2,000 feet 
high, inland of this range. Three smaller plateau areas attain 2,000 feet 
~-one behind Mackay, another, the Buckland Tableland, more inland and 
south of the Tropies, the third being the Darling. Downs. The Dividing 
Range is for the greater part of its length a broad belt of timbered and 
rough , pastoral country over 1,000 feet high, running inland from the 
Darling Downs, then northwards through Central Queensland at a. great’ 
distance from the coast, but nearing the coast again in North Queensland 
and becoming the backbone of the Peninsula. The Divide and its 
tributary ranges enelose the broad ‘basins of the coastal rivers, but these 
basins are much broken in parts by rangy wooded country. 
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Inland from the Divide are the vast plains of the West, almost 
unbroken in the south, but interspersed with rough rangy country in the 
north-west of the State. Around the Gulf of Carpentaria the country is 
again flat, with a wide belt of tidal salt-water flats along the shore line. 


The Great Barrier Reef extends along the whole tropical coast, a 
distance of 1,200 miles, to the coast of Papua. At the Tropic it is 
about 150 miles from the Queensland coast but approaches much closer 
further north, where its many islands afford shelter and picturesque 
passages. The southern end of the Reef is east of Bundaberg. 


The Gulf of Carpentaria is shallow, but Torres Strait offers a good 
trade route. The oversea ports are Brisbane, Gladstone, Port Alma (near 
Rockhampton), Mackay, Bowen, Townsville, Cairns, and Thursday Island. 


East Coast Rivers—Queensland is relatively well watered, but the 
rivers are rarely navigable. The Fitzroy with its. tributaries has the most 
extensive watershed, draining the largest (and central) coastal basin 
through Rockhampton to Keppel Bay. The Burdekin and its tributaries 
drain another large basin further north through Ayr to Upstart Bay. The 


smaller Mary and Burnett Rivers further south drain smaller areas into | 


Hervey Bay. The Brisbane River and its tributaries drain the large 
hinterland of the capital city into Moreton Bay, with the Logan and Albert 
Rivers rising from the Border Ranges. 


Among the notable shorter rivers are the Pioneer, rising from the 
highlands around. Mackay, and the Herbert, Tully, Johnstone, Russell, and 
Barron Rivers, rising from the heavy rainfall tablelands and ranges of 


the Cairns-Ingham coast, and making their way to the sea by waterfalls. 


and gorges. 


Westward Rivers——Most of the rivers rising from the inland water- 
sheds are channels for flood waters with natural reservoirs determining 
stock routes, and flows depending on the seasons. In the south: the 
Condamine, Maranoa, Warrego, and other tributaries of the Darling drain 
the western slopes of the Darling Downs and the central highlands, giving 
their names to rich pastoral districts. The Barcoo and Thomson Rivers, 
Cooper’s Creek, and the Diamantina drain flood waters from the elevated 
plain of the central-west towards Lake Eyre beyond Queensland, and 


the Georgina similarly from the western tableland. Several rivers flow. - 


into the Gulf from the northern and western slopes of the highlands, 
varying (like other western rivers) according to the season, from dry beds 
with water-holes to flood torrents. 


Artesian Water—Practically the whole of the area west of the 
Dividing Range, except the highlands west and south of Cloneurry, is 
situated in. the world’s largest artesian: basin. The water varies in 
quality, but is nearly everywhere suitable for stock drinking water. The 
numerous bores and bore drains that carry: off the surplus flow make 
it possible to stock huge areas of well-grassed country neighbouring the 
water, which otherwise could only be provided with stock water by far 
less reliable and more expensive surface catchments. 
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2. CLIMATE. 

Climate and Living Conditions —Queensland has a typical sub-tropical 
to tropical climate, which has proved itself suitable for white settlement 
in all parts of the State. The number of uncomfortably hot days in 
summer is few, except in the far north-western area. Even in central 
Queensland the extremes of summer heat are no greater, nor are heat 
waves more prolonged, than in inland parts of New South Wales, although 
temperatures do not usually fall so low between hot spells. Like the 
rest of inland Australia, inland Queensland has low humidities in summer, 
except during periods of monsoonal weather, which are accompanied by 
lower temperatures and often by rain. Inland Queensland has a continental 
type of winter climate, with warm sunny days and cold nights, Some 
winter rain falls in the southern part, but rarely in the north. 


Coastal Queensland has fairly high humidities in summer, but this 
is compensated for by lower temperatures than are experienced inland, 
and by a sea breeze which almost invariably blows throughout the day, 
The summer climate is rarely uncomfortable except when working in 
situations exposed to the sun and shut off from the breeze. The winter 
climate is mild with fine days, and in the southern portion occasional 
frosty nights. More winter rain falls on the coast than inland, but it 
is accompanied by moderate temperatures, not by cold weather and wind 
as in the Southern States, 


Queensland is the most successful fasuieal settlement, by white people 
in the world. Two factors contributing to this success are the almost 
complete absence of tropical diseases such as malaria and cholera, and 
the fact that all the manual and domestic work is done by white people. 
In addition, all amenities common to highly civilised. countries—good food 
and housing, hospitals, schools, modern transport and communications, and 
good facilities for reereation—are available throughout Queensland. 


Meteorological Data.—Principal meteorological data (average daily 
maximum and minimum temperatures, average rainfall, and average 3 p.m. 
humidity) for six typical places in Queensland. are given in the table and 
graphs on pages 4 and 5. 


In the table, averages for as many years as there are records for 
each particular station are given for temperature, humidity, and rainfall. 
As rainfall is the only one of these factors for which variability from the 
average is a serious matter, a column has been added showing the sony) 
1944 rainfall for each station. 


Rainfall.—Rainfall—its annual amount, its seasonal distribution, and ° 
its variability from year to year—is the most important meteorological 
factor as far as Queensland production is concerned. Lack of rainfall 
makes the south-western corner of the State, where the annual average 
fall is as low as 5 “inches, practically worthless. Moving northwards or 
eastwards, rainfall increases until at the coast 40 inches or more annually 
is normal. In some’ places in the Innisfail-Babinda areas on the northern 
Pacific coast, the heaviest. annual rainfalls in Australia are recorded, 
reaching averages of 160 inches or more. , 
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February 
March 
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January 
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April 
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February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
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Average Monthly. 


Average Monthly. 


g al ie g x Blo 
Ee gg S. Actual Be ga £.. Actual 
os | £8 | 82 Rain- || & & | £8 |3e . Rain- 
c=) 3 F 1. A J ain- i: 
38 3 g | Se Bains joi. || 32 | 3 g | fae | iad. 
gH | se jas] tu gu | se |e5 
> | Sp | sm g> | S> | aH 
Ba | Ag |e az | Be |e 
=) a A =) 
Deg. | Deg. | % In. In. Deg. | Deg. | % In. In. 
CLONCURRY (NORTH INLAND). CAIRNS (NORTH COASTAL), 
98-8 | 76-3 | 29 | 4-40 | 1-53 | 89-8 | 74-2 | 69 | 16-43 | 4-82 
96-8 | 75-4 | 33 | 4-20 | 8-77 || 89-2 | 73-9 | 68 | 16-30 | 25-57 
94-6 |72-8 | 32 | 2-38 | 1-45 || 87-2 | 72-6 | 70 | 18-16 { 11-42 
90-3 | 67-0 | 26 | 0-68 | 0-02 || 84-7 | 70-0 | 68 |'11-23 | 3-46 
83-1 | 59-7 | 27) 0-46 | 2-29 || 81-4 | 66-2 | 67 | 4:51 | 0-33 
T7-4 |} 54-1; 30 | 0-62 | 1-32 || 78-8 | 63-5 | 67 | 2-89 | 5-22 
76-7 | 51-5 | 27 | 0-32 | 2-02 || 78-3 | 61-4 | 63 1-53 | 2-54 
81-7 | 54-8.| 19 | 0-14} 0-00 | 79-5 | 61-5 | 61 1:65 |. 1-28 
88-3 | 61-2 | 18 | 0-28 | 0-00 |} 82-8 | 64:3 | 61 1-65 | 4:48 
95-1 | 68-6 | 19 | 0-46 | 0-00 | 85-8 | 67-8 | 62 | 2:06 | 1-97 
98-3 | 73-4 | 23 | 1-28 | 0-16 } 87-8 |70-5 | 62 | 3-81 | 1-14 
99-7 | 75-9 | 25 | 2-74 | 3-61 |) 89-7 173-1 | 66 | 8-53 | 4-14 
90-1 | 65-9 | 26 | 17-96 | 21-17 || 84-6 | 68-3 | 65 | 88-75 | 66-37 
LONGREACH (CENTRAL INLAND). ROCKHAMPTON (CENTRAL COASTAL). 
99-1 | 72-9 | 28 | 2-29 | 0-95 || 89-3 | 72-2 |.55 |.7-39 | 2-61 
97-5 | 71-6 | 32 | 3-47 | 15-00 | 88-3 |-71-9.| 55 | 7-74} 5-49 
94-2 | 68-1 | 33 | 2-40 | 0-03 | 87-0 | 69-9 | 54 | 4:48] 3-01 
87-9 | 60-1 | 30 | 0-95 | 0-00 || 83-9 | 64-9 | 51 2-53 | 0-67 
80-2 | 51-9 | 30 | 0-88 | 0-47 || 79-1 | 58-5 | 49 1:60 | 1:77 
74-2 | 46-8 | 37 | 0-91 | 0-01 | 74-0 | 53-6 | 50 | 2-51] 0-91 
73:3 | 44-1 | 35 | 0-76 | 1-10 || 73-4 | 50-6 | 46 |. 1-73 | 2-23 
78-1 | 46-6 | 27 | 0-28 | 0-09 | 76-7 | 52-6 | 42 | 0-82} 0-90 
85-4 | 53-8 | 23 | 0-54 | 0-08 || 81-6 | 58-5-| 42 1-22 | 0-74 
92-9 | 61-6 | 21 | 0-94 | 0-25 || 86-1 | 63-9 | 44 | 1:78 | 0-62 
97-0 | 67-4 | 24 1-25 |} 0-41 |) 88-3 | 67-6 | 46 , 2-48 | 0-86 
. | 99-1 | 70-9 | 26 | 1-85 | 3-22 | 90-2 | 70-9 | 50 | 4:67 | 4:22 
88-2 | 59-6 | 29 | 16-52 | 21-61 || 83-2 | 62-9 | 49 | 38-95 | 24-03 
CHARLEVILLE (SOUTH INLAND). BRISBANE (SOUTH COASTAL). 
96-7 | 70-3 | 27 | 2-54] 1-44 || 85-4 | 69-1 | 59 | 6-34 | 4:74 
95-7 | 69-5 | 29 | 2-61 | 3-42 || 84-3 | 68-6 | 59 | 6-18 1-09 
91-0 | 64-9 | 32 | 2-29 | 0-00 || 82:2 | 66-4 | 59 | 5-67 | 1:36 
83-9.| 55-7 | 34 | 1:31 | 0-05 || 78-9 | 61-4 | 56 | 3-65 | 0-04 
75-8 | 47-0 | 38 | 1-23 | 0-93 || 73-6 |55-6 | 55 | 2-76 | 2-34 
68-6 | 42-4 | 43 | 1-34'| 0-07 || 69:3 | 51-1 | 54 | 2-58; 0-90 
67-7 | 40-1 | 40 | 1-21 1-65 || 68-5 | 48-8 | 51; 2-17] 4-65- 
72-7 | 42:3 | 33 | 0-74 | 2-48 | 71:3 [49-8 | 48 { 1-90 / 2-51 
79-9 | 49-2 | 28 | 0-80 | 0-44 || 75-5 154-8 | 50 | 1-95 1-49 
87-5 | 57-4 | 27 | 1-23 | 0-12 |} 79-4 | 60-17) 53 | 2-59 1-49 
92-9 | 64-3 | 26 | 1-67 1-58 j| 82-3 | 64:3 | 57 | 3-77 | 3-77 
95-6 | 68-1 | 28 | 2-41 | 0-33 | 84-7 | 67-4.) 56 | 5-05 | 3-47 
84-0 | 55-9 | 32 | 19-38 | 12-51 || 77-9 | 59-8 | 55 | 44-61 27-85 


(Information supplied by courtesy of the Divisional Meteorologist, Brisbane.) 
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Seasonal distribution of rainfall varies a good deal in various: parts 
of the State. The Queensland climate represents a fusion of summer rain 
and winter rain systems. The north has a true summer rain system, the 
length of the season steadily diminishing as one goes inland, but lengthen- 
ing to the whole year in the Cairns neighbourhood. June and July rains, 
either from the winter rainfall system of the Southern States, or from 
local causes, extend northwards towards the Tropic and complement the 
summer rainfall. ‘The south-east of Queensland, like the northern coastline 
of New South Wales, has a true ‘‘mixed’’ system with rainfall nearly 
all the year round. - The maps on pages 8 and 9 show the normal 
rainfall in summer and winter throughout the State. 


Variability of rainfall from year to year is the third important factor 
in considering the usefulness of Queensland’s rainfall. _Unfortunately, the 
variability of rainfall im Queensland is substantially greater than in the 
other well-watered parts of Australia (see Commonwealth Grants Commis- 
sion’s map reproduced on page 7 of the Queensland Year Book, 1940), 
In the more inland parts, where the annual average fall is, in any case, 
low, variability is greatest. Many pastoral areas, which can be prosperous 
in years of 15 inches of rain, have to face frequent seasons when 
the precipitation falls far-below this figure. Recurrence of drought is, 
therefore, a factor which has to be considered, and planned against, 
in the organised development of these areas. The effect of rainfall upon 
rural industry is discussed more fully in the next section of this chapter. 


The main factors producing rainfall in Queensland may be summarised 
as follows :— i 

(a) The mountain barriers of the ‘east coast block the path of 
the prevailing flow of moist air and cause it to rise and 
precipitate moisture. The heavy rainfall to the east of and 
on the ranges from Cairns to Ingham largely comes from moist 
south-easterlies forced to rise by the mountains. The same 
moist. south-easterlies give little rain to Townsville, where there 
is no mountain range standing across their path. Generally, 
however, this wind system gives useful.summer rains in all 

east coastal districts as far south as the border. 


(bv) Local thunderstorms develop, due to intense surface heating 
and rising of the moist warm air. Such storms are very 
scattered and precipitate only a small part of the moisture in 
the air. - ; 


(c) General. thunderstorm areas are caused by the interaction of 
two vast air masses moving in different directions. Thunder- 
storms: occur in lines or belts right across wide stretches of 
country, and during or after the storm a wind change is noticed. 


(@) Tropical cyclones originating in the Coral Sea (or more rarely 

; in the Timor Sea) may cross the coast, drawing in huge 
quantities. of moist tropical air, which ascends in the cyclone 
area cand causes heavy rain. These eyclones are often accom- 
panied by flooding on the coast north and south of Townsville. 
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(e) General monsoonal. conditions produce the most useful rain 
for the interior pastoral areas, The rain, which may continue 
for two. or three days, and may yield up to five inches, draws 
its moisture from the Gulf or East Indies seas, Unusual 
barometric conditions have to be present over the whole of 
eastern Australia to get this type of rain, which accounts for 
its rather rare occurrence. Moist air flows in from the north 
and forms a vast tongue over western Queensland, where it is 
blocked by high pressure systems to the east, west, and south. | 
Tf the high pressure systems surrounding this tongue of moist. 
air increase in pressure, the whole tongue is lifted up, and 
continuous steady rain falls over many thousands of square 
miles, 


Climate and Rural Industry—aAs will be seen from the maps on pages 
8 and 9, the coastal regions of Queensland receive the heaviest rainfall. 
Considerable variation is found in the rainfall along the coast, however, 
and this is largely due to the local topography. Where the eastern coast- 
line runs in a north-south direction it receives more rain from the moisture- 
laden south-easterlies than where the coast runs in a north-westerly 
direction. The coasts between Townsville and Bowen, near St. Lawrence, 
and between Rockhampton and Gladstone have an annual ‘rainfall of about - 
40 inches. But where the coast runs northwards between Cooktown. and 
Ingham, between Proserpine and Sarina, and south of Fraser Island, it 
receives over 60 inches of rain annually. Where a mountain range stands 
on such a coast in the path of the south-easterly trade winds the rainfall ° 
is very heavy. This occurs at Springbrook on the southern border, around 
Maleny and Nambour, at Proserpine, and particularly between Ingham and 
Cairns, where the coastal mountains reach their greatest height in the 
Bellenden-Ker Range. These mountains form a continuous barrier 4,000 
to 5,000 feet high only 10 to 20 miles from the sea. The narrow coastal 
splain thus formed is the wettest. region in Australia, The northern part 
of Cape York Peninsula also receives over 60 inches of rain a year, but, : 
being largely due to the moist north-westerly monsoon, most of it falls 
in summer and autumn, 


Over the whole of Queensland summer rainfall is heavier than winter 
rainfall. The normal summer rainfall is shown on page 8. The propor- 
tion of rain that falls. during the six winter months varies considerably, 
being negligible in the Gul? of Carpentaria country and greatest in the 
south and south-eastern parts of the State, where it is 30 to 40 per cent. . 
of the annual total. In the islands off the south-east coast it reaches 50. per 
cent, (at Cape Moreton), but this is due to the prolongation of the autumn © 
south-easterly rains. For the same reason, the winter rainfall on the 
wetter parts of the east coast around Mackay and Innisfail is considerable. 


“The summer-rainfall climate has largely determined the development 
of Queensland agriculture. Sugar cane is by far the most important crop, 
and is grown on the wettest parts of the east coast, Excessive rainfall, 
short of the cane being completely submerged by floods, is no deterrent to 
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“SUMMER RAINFALL—QUEENSLAND. 
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The lines on the maps show the number of inches of rain which most 
frequently falls in’ Summer (October-March). and in Winter (April-September). 
These are modal values and are rather lower than the arithmetic average rainfalls 
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WINTER RAINFALL—QUEENSLAND. 
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for Summer and Winter, as the mode is unaffected by the size of abnormally high 
or low rainfalls which sometimes occur. Winter rainfall is only, important. south 
of Rockhampton and on the north coastal fringe, ‘ : 
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this crop, which can also stand the relatively dry periods of winter and 
early spring. Dairying, the next most important primary industry on the 
coast, depends on natural and artificial pastures which make the bulk of 
their. growth in summer, The drier and cooler winter weather slows down 
‘the growth of the pastures and production is low during winter and early 
‘spring. Most of the dairy cows are south of Rockhampton, in that part 
of the State which can expect a fair proportion of winter rain. 


Crops which require a summer rainfall are grown in the coastal and 
‘sub-coastal parts of Queensland, particularly on the better soils and alluvial 
river flats. The most important are maize, lucerne, bananas, pineapples, 
cotton, citrus, pumpkins, potatoes, tomatoes, tobacco, sweet potatoes, and 
peanuts. Peculiarly enough, wheat, which is a typical winter-growing 
cereal, is of more importance than maize in Queensland, and is extensively 
grown on the fertile black soil plains of the Darling Downs. The yields 
fluctuate considerably, but the average per acre is higher than in the 
other mainland States. This is due to the fertile soil (no superphosphate 
is used), and to the fact that portion of the ample summer rainfall of the 
Downs (16 to 20 inches) is retained in the subsoil to supplement the 
relatively scanty winter falls. In recent years, however, production of 
grain sorghum, which is a summer-growing cereal capable of being harvested 
mechanically, has expanded rapidly on the Downs and in other parts of 
:sub-coastal Queensland. 


Inland Queensland has, as its paramount asset, natural grass, which 
‘supports most of the sheep and a large proportion of the beef cattle of 
the State. Summer rainfall predominates, and summer-growing species of 
grass such as Mitchell and Flinders are the main feed. In the southern 
part the average winter rainfall is 3 to 8 inches, and, when this comes 
‘im reasonably heavy falls, it produces a considerable quantity of winter- 
growing. grasses and edible plants, locally known as ‘‘herbage.’’ The 
northern inland expects only 14 to 2 inches of winter rain, and heavy 
winter rain is considered no advantage as it frequently produces no 
herbage and merely blackens and spoils the dry standing summer grasses 
on which the stock rely. : 


The reliability of the seasonal rainfall is a most important factor in 
‘both coastal and inland Queensland. In general, the summer rainfall is 
more reliable than the winter rainfall—that is, there is a greater chance 
of receiving approximately the average summer rainfall than there is of 
receiving approximately the average winter rainfall. For example, in 
northern inland Queensland, Richmond may expect to receive between 
10 and 20 inches of summer rainfall in about three years out of every 
five, but to receive between 1 and 4 inches (a much greater relative range) 
of winter rainfall only one year in two. Only one year in twenty Richmond 
receives less than 5 inches of simmer rain, but one year in eight it receives 
less than } inch of winter rain. ‘ Charleville, in the southern inland, may 
expect between 4 and 16 inches of summer rainfall in two years out of 
every three, and between 3 and 9 inches of winter rainfall in two years 
out of three. As against Richmond it expects less than 2 inches of 
winter rain only once in twenty years. These types of rainfall reliabilities 
mean that inland Queensland has satisfactory grazing conditions in about 
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three years out of four.* Severe droughts, lasting more than one year 
have occasionally been experienced in inland Queensland. The worst on 
record was between 1900 and 1902, whilst less severe and rather less 


general droughts occurred in the late 1870’s, mid 1880’s, 1915-16, and 
1925-26. 


‘The reliability of the rainfall near the coast is rather better than 
inland, particularly on the northern and southern Queensland coasts. As 
the coastal rainfall is also greater in amount than inland, growing 
conditions are generally much more favourable on the coast, where crop: 
failures due to drought are rare, and are seldom general from north to 
south Queensland. However, crop yields fluctuate considerably, due to 
rainfall variations, partly in the total amount of seasonal rainfall, and 
partly in the distribution of rainfall during the season. 


Distribution of rainfall over the growing season, which cannot. be 
measured by any recognised statistical method, is a factor of greater 
importance in a warm, climate, where evaporation and the rate of use of 
water by the crop are high, than it is in cold climates, where these ard 
low. Most of the crops in coastal and sub-coastal Queensland are summer 
grown, or, like sugar cane and orchard crops, make the bulk of their: 
growth in summer. The ideal distribution of summer rainfall for most: 
crops is to have good spring falls to start growth and regular falls through 
late spring and summer, with not more than two or three weeks of dry 
weather at any time. This ideal distribution rarely happens, and although 
the distribution of summer rainfall is fairly dependable, spring rainfall 
is tather erratic throughout Queensland. Hence Queensland agricultural 
research has been towards developing hardy strains of plants which car 
withstand early dry weather, but still can take advantage of heavy rainfall 
when it comes. Cultural methods .include inter-row cultivation of such 
crops as cane, maize, and orchards to prevent weed competition and retard 
surface evaporation. Pastures, both coastal and inland, often suffer by 
scanty spring rainfall, which retards growth at a time when the stock: 
most need it after the relatively dry winter. However, the inland pastures 
of Mitchell and Flinders: grasses are highly drought resistant, and their’ 
perennial root-stocks allow them to take immediate advantage of rain 
when it falls. The natural coastal pastures are relatively drought resistant 
but. are coarse grasses, and research work is being carried out to find 
more palatable and nutritious species with a good degree of drought 
resistance, 


Seasonal Activities in Rural Industry—Owing to the great size of | 
Queensland, with its irregular rainfall and great climatic differences, 
which have been described in the preceding sections, the times for. the 
various activities in the seasonal calendar of rural industries vary according 
to local conditions, Sheep are shorn all the year round in the State, with 
the greatest activity during the spring and autumn. 


Times of planting and harvesting, and the length of the active growing 
season, of the principal Queensland crops are summarised: in ‘the table on 
the next page. 


* Full data on seasonal rainfall reliabilities are published by the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Meteorology. 
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Times or Piantine anp Harvestinc PRincieaL 


Crors, QUEENSLAND. 


Length of 


Crop. Time of Planting. Growing | Main Time of Harvesting 
Season. 
Months. 
Arrowroot .. August to October 8-10 | June, July, August 
Bananas ss oa oe ma All year 
Barley Green fodder—March 
to July Bs at 
: Grain—May, June 44-5 | October, November 
Beans South Queensland— 
‘i September to March 3 | January to March 
North Queensland— ; 
April to August 3 | August to October 
Canary Seed May, June 44-5 | October, November 
Citrus Fruits ae ar as April to August 
Cotton .. | October, November 5-7 | April to June 
Deciduous Fruits... as oe a November to March 
Hay, Lucerne Perennial ; New 
Sowings in Autumn oa Chiefly in Summer 
Hay, Wheaten April to June 3-5 | September : 
- Hay, Oaten March to May 4—7 | October, November 
Maize wt South Queensland— ' 
October, November 4-7 | May to July 
Tableland — *, 
December 4-7 | July 
Millet August to February 2-3 | April 
Peanuts : August to January 5 | March, April 
‘Pineapples . . as on ae ; Mid-December to 
: March, July and 
August 
Potatoes (English). . | February and August 3-4 | June and November 
Potatoes (Sweet) August to February ‘3-4 
‘Pumpkins .. .. | August to January 5-6 Be 
Sorghum August to February 33-5 | March to June 
Sugar April to October af July to December 
‘Tobacco October to December 3-4 | April 
Tomatoes South Queensland—- 
August to February 3-4 | October, May, June 
Central Queensland 
Coast—All seasons 3-4 
North Queensland-—- 
é March to May 3-4 | July to September 
Wheat... May and June 4-5 | October, November 
3. TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
Queensland is liberally supplied with ports which give direct 


communication oversea. and with the capital cities of the other States. 
The ports, in the order which they occupy on the east coast from Brisbane 
to Thursday Island, together with the chief exports handled at each, 
_are—Brisbane (wool, butter, meat, tallow, mineral sands), Maryborough 
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(butter, timber), Bundaberg (sugar, rum), Gladstone (wool, meat), 
Rockhampton (wool, meat, hides), Mackay (sugar), Bowen (meat, coal, 
salt), Townsville (sugar, mineral concentrates, meat, tallow), Cairns (sugar, 
timber, copper), Thursday Island (pearl and trochus shell, beche-de-mer). 
Most of the direct oversea imports arrive at Brisbane; about one-third 
of oversea exports go from Brisbane, and large shipments are made from 
Townsville and Cairns. Mackay, Rockhampton, Gladstone, and Bowen 
have smaller oversea export trades. 


The extensive State railway system was designed originally as three 
separate systems, serving the Southern, Central, and Northern districts, 
Development reduced and finally eliminated the gaps between them. In 
recent years main roads have been greatly extended, and air transport is 
increasing. 


External trade is relatively large, as the development of national 
resources depends greatly on external markets. The larger portion of 
exports is sold oversea, and, except wool, chiefly in Great Britain. The 
larger portion of imports is purchased in Australia, chiefly of goods 
manufactured in the Southern States. Information is given in the chapter 
dealing with trade. 


The main sources of the State’s wealth are wool, butter, sugar, meat, 
copper, lead, gold, and general agricultural produce, the most important 
of the latter being wheat, maize, cotton, bananas, and pineapples. Wool, 
butter, sugar, and meat are the items of oversea export, whilst sugar, 
cotton, fruit, and meats are the main products sent to other States. 
Australian requirements of pineapples are supplied by Queensland, ‘ond 
large quantities of bananas are sent to other States. 
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Chapter 2.—GOVERNMENT. 


1. SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. 

First used in 1824 as a penal settlement, Moreton Bay, the ‘‘ Northern 
District of New South Wales,’’ had become a distinct electoral division 
by 1843. It was given a separate member in 1851, two in 1853, four in 
1855, and nine in 1858. The following year saw the creation of the Colony 
of Queensland. As electors of New South Wales, residents in what is now 
Queensland had enjoyed responsible government since the Constitution Act 
of 1855, and when separation was effected by letters patent of 6th J une, 

_ 1859, an Order-in-Council of the same date. gave Queensland a Constitution 
similar to that of New South Wales: Subsequently this Order-in-Council 
was validated by the dustralian Colonies Act of 1861, and with the passing 
of the Constitution Act of 1867 responsible government in Queensland was 
consolidated. 


The system of government in Queensland, operating under the Imperial 
Parliament and within the Commonwealth Constitution Act of 1900, consists 
of the Governor or Lieutenant-Goverrcr, the Executive Couneil, and the 
Legislative Assembly. The Executive Council is composed of the Governor 
or Lieutenant-Governor with the Ministers in office, while the Legislative 
Assembly consists of sixty-two members, representing sixty-two electoral 
districts, each elected by adult suffrage for a period of three years. | Prior 
to 23rd March, 1922, Queensland had a Legislative Council also but this 
chamber was abolished by the Constitution Amendment Act of 1922. 
Queensland is the sole Australian State with a legislature consisting of 
one House only. Local Authorities operate under legislation of the 
Queensland Parliament. 


THE GOVERNOR. 
(Vacant.) 


THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 
The Honourable Frank Arthur Cooper. 


THE STATE MINISTRY. 


Premier and Chief Secretary ; and Vice-President of the Executive Council. 
—Hon. Edward Michael Hanlon. 


Minister for Transport——Hon. Edward Joseph Walsh. 

Secretary for Health and Home Affairs——Hon. Thomas Andrew Foley. 
Secretary for Public Works.—Hon. Henry Adam Bruce. 

Secretary for Public Lands——Hon. Arthur Jones. 
Attorney-General—Hon, David Alexander Gledson. 

Treasurer—Hon. James Larcombe. 


Secretary for Labowr and Employment and Beordtony for Mines.—Hon. 
Vincent Clair Gair. 


Secretary for Public Instruction—Hon. Thomas Lewis Williams. 


Secretary for Agriculture and Stock.—Hon. Harold Henry Collins. 


ieee BLS. | ee Ee Pa ee a ae Ee > 
ADDENDUM (Pace 14)—THE GOVERNOR. 
On 2nd September, 1946, the appointment of His Hxcellency 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Dudley Lavarack, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., as Governor of Queensland was announced. 
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The names of the various Governors and Premiers of the State of 
Queensland since its separation from New South Wales are given below. 


GOVERNORS OF QUEENSLAND. 


Name. When Appointed. 
Sir George Ferguson Bowen, G.C.M.G. .. a .. December, 1859 
Colonel Samuel Wesley Blackall .. om oi .. August, 1868 
Marquis of Normanby : ba As .- August, 1871 
William Wellington Cairns, ©. M. @. : ne .. January, 1875 
Sir Arthur Edward Kennedy, G.C.M.G., C. B. as .. April, 1877 
Sir Anthony Musgrave, G.C.M.G. .. ie .. November, 1883 
Sir Henry Wylie Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., C.I. BE. .. May, 1889 
Lord Lamington, G.C.M.G. .. ; Ae .. April, 1896 
Sir Herbert Charles Chermside, G.C. M. G., 6. B. .. .» Mareh, 1902 
Lord Chelmsford, K.C.M.G. ae ee Pare .. November, 1905 
Sir William MacGregor, G.C.M.G., C.B. .. a -- December, 1909 
Sir Hamilton John Goold-Adams, G.0.M.G., C.B. .. March, 1915 — 
Sir Matthew Nathan, G.C.M.G., P.C.(Ire.) ; -- December, 1920 
Sir John Goodwin, K.C.B., C. M. G., D.S.0., F.B.C, 8. .. February, 1927 
Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, G.C.S ti G.C. M. G., G.C.LE., June, 1932 
- D.S.0. 
PREMIERS OF QUEENSLAND. 
hen 

ame. a: ame. Pree 
Sir R. G. W. Herbert .. 10-12-59 Hon. T. J. Byrnes -.  138-4-98 
Hon, A. Macalister .. 1266 © Sir J. R. Dickson .. 1-10-98 
Sir R. G. W. Herbert ..  20-7-66 Hon. A. Dawson .. ... 1-12-99 
Hon. A. Macalister... 7-8-66 Hon. RB. Philp .. .. 7-12-99 
Sir R. R. Mackenzie ..  15-8-67 Sir A. Morgan .. .. 17-9-03 
Sir C. Lilley he -. 25-11-68 Hon. W. Kidston a 19-1-06 
Sir A. H, Palmer aS 3-5-70 Hon. R. Philp .. .. 19-11-07 
Hon, A. Macalister .. 81-74. Hon. W. Kidston .. 18-208 
Hon. G. Thorn .. = 5-6-76 Hon. D. F. Denham... 7-2-11 
Hon J. Douglas .. sia 8-3-77 Hon. T. J. Ryan .. a 1-6-15 
Sir T. MeLlwraith ..  21-1-79 Hon. E. G. Theodore .. 21-10-19 
Sir 8. W. Griffith ». 13-11-83 Hon. W. N. Gillies .. 26-2-25 
Sir T. MeIlwraith .. 13-6-88 Hon. W. McCormack .. 22-10-25 
Hon. B. D. Morehead .. 30-11-88 Hon. A. E. Moore ..  :11-5-29 
Sir 8. W. Griffith a 12-8-90 Hon. W. Forgan Smith ., 11-6-32 
Sir T. McIlwraith .. 27-38-98 Hon. F. A. Cooper ..  16-9-42 
Sir H. M. Nelson .. 27-10-93 Hon. B. M. Hanlon .. 7-83-46 


2. THE STATE PARLIAMENT. 

The State is divided into 62 electoral districts, each returning one 
member to the Legislative Assembly. The following table shows the 
members of the Legislative Assembly, together with the names of the 
electorates, and the area, enrolment, and voting at the last election in each 
electorate. 
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Tue State PARLIAMENT | 
Area of | Number Number 
Electorate. aoe } Member. Lape herein hve of Votes 
| Miles. | to Vote. | 5" 
= A L x ja 
Metropolitan 
: | 
Baroona .. Petrie Terrace *Power, W. 2:1) 11,282 9,932 
Brisbane .. Brisbane .. *Mann, J. H. 15} 9,806 8,370 
Bulimba .. Bulimba Marriott, G. H. 12:4] 12,031 11,399 
Buranda .. Buranda .. *Hanson, E. J. 2:1) 12,497 11,111 
Enoggera, . . | Alderley ..} Morris, K. J. 12-5] 13,150 12,277 
Fortitude Valley Fortitude Valley.. | *Brassington, 8. J. 2-2) 10,616 9,363 
Hamilton Hamilton Chandler, J. B. 4 2-7) 12,059 10,655 
Ithaca Rosalie *Hanlon, Hon. E. M. 3°3{ 12,880 11,807 
Kelvin Grove Ashgrove .. *Turner, J. A. 3-2} 12,667 11,467 
Kurilpa West End *Copley, P. K. 1-7] 12,255 10,419 
Logan Coorparoo Hiley, T. A. 8:7} 16,082 14,279 
Maree East Brisbane Luckins, L. W. 2-2) 11,757 10,077 
Merthyr . New Farm *Moore, W. M. 1-6} 11,170 9,996 
Nundah . Nundah *Hayes, J. V. 33-9) 12,701 11,480 
Oxley Graceville. . Kerr, T. C... 76 13,240 12,061 
Sandgate . | Sandgate .. . | Decker, E. P. 38-7; 12,481 11,255 
South Brisbane .. | South Brisbane .. | *Gair, Hon. V. C. 2-51 13,056 10,814 
Toowong Toowong .. Wanstall, C. G. 95 11,914 10,856 
Windsor . Wooloowin Pie, B. i 2-2} 11,744 10,558 
Wynnum Wynnum .. *Gunn, W. M. 155 13,453 12,333 
Total Metropolitan 459°5 | 246,791 | 220,419 
Southern 
t 1 
Albert Southport Plunkett, T. F. 677 | 11,475 9,617 
Aubigny .. Oakey Sparkes, W. B. J. G. 2,464 |! 9,372 8,301 
Bremer Ipswich +Cooper, Hon. F. A. 233 9,970 a 
Bundaberg Bundaberg Barnes, J. F. 370 12,049 10,643 
Carnarvon Stanthorpe *Hilton, P. J. R. 7,864 ; 8,894 7,832 
Cooroora Cooroy Walker, H. F. 1,313 | 9,954 8,854 
Cunningham Clifton McIntyre, M. 3,122 | 9,160 8,489 
Dalby . | Dalby .. | *Slessar, A. R. 14,567 10,892 9,684 
East Toowoomba | East Toowoomba | §Yeates, H. 197 10,339 8,759 
Fassifern Beaudesert Miiller, A. G. hs 1,890 9,732 9,278 
Gympie Gympie *Dunstan, T. be 476 | 7,640 6,725 
Ipswich Ipswich *Gledson, Hon. D. A. 61! 11,780 a 
Isis Childers Brand, W. A. 7,074 8,524 7,913 
Maranoa .. Roma *Taylor, J. R. 26,620 8,500 6,935 
Maryborough Maryborough *Farrell, D. ai 440 10,676 a 
Murrumba Caboolture Nicklin, G. F. R. .. 966 | 11,696 a 
Nanango Kingaroy Edwards, J. B. 3,149 | 10,081 8,690 
Stanley Esk Macdonald, D. 2,424 9,030 8,237 
Toowoomba Toowoomba *Duggan, J. E. a 5-7) 11,645 a 
Warrego .. Charleville *O’Shea, H. - 92,090 | 7,484 6,061 
Warwick Warwick .. *Healy, J. J.O'C. .. 1,697 9,818 8,853 
West Moreton Laidley Maher, E. B. Pe 1,361 9,045 8,261 
Wide Bay Goomeri Clayton, BE. H. C. 4,457 9,711 8,506 
i ; 
Total Southern 173,462°8 | 227,417 151,538" 


* Members of the Government Party. 


+ Now. Lieutenant-Governor. At by-election, 25th May, 1946, J. Donald, 
Labour, was elected. 


§ Deceased. At by-election, 2nd March, 1946, L. Woods, Labour, elected. 
a Not contested. b Independent Labour. 
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Votes Votes Cast for Candidates of each Party. Per- 
io os 
centage _ Official Inde- ’ neg om- a In- 
acne Labour. Gendeat Country. Bornieis es: sane: Other. joa 
ment. Party. Cast. 
(20 Electorates). 
88-03 5,415 4,370 15 
85:36 4,774 wi 3,396 | 24 
94°75 2,683 4,5770 3,680 4-0 
88-91 5,569 ae 5,417 | 11 
93-35 2,647 3,927 5,486 | 22 
88-20 5,582 esas 3,646 14 
88-36 2,614 7,916 6 1:2 
91-67 6,305 5,162 | 208 14 
90-58 6,011 5,309 | 13 
85-02 5,504 4,780 1:3 
89-07 6,680 7,484 me 12 
85-71 4,631 ie 5,294 ee) 
88-68 5,322 4,400 - 1 19 
90-39 5,82 5,498 1 
91-10 5,018 6,696 29 
90-18 4,501 6,613 13 
82-83 5,940 4,611 oo an 24 
91-12 Ls 6,047 4,318 325d 15 
89-90 4 266 5,353 as S 888e 1-0 
91-67 4,457 3,333 | 1,846 | 2,549 1-2 
89-31 | 93,776 8,504 99,092 1,846 | 12,369 | 1,158 7 
(23 Electorates). 
83-81 3,037 4,842 1,654f 0-9 
88-59 2,614 5,620 uA 0-8 
88-33 3,495 4,6129 be 2,218 7 136h 17 
88-07 4,211 - 3,235 . 4-9 
88-95 3,289 5,486 0-9 
92:13 2,705 5,542 23 
88-45 4,688 4,409 os 56 
84-72 3,560 4,854 _ 230% 13 
95-33 2,683 5,817 as 275 166¢ 4-2 
88-02 8,197 é 2,923 572 0-5 
92-83 2,694 4,901 40 
81-59 3,832 2,987 17 
86-20 3,120 4,319 a 1,176 75 
91-22 2,924 ¥ 5,247 : 66 
81-53 4,107 1,797 ie s = ais 157 
90-17 4,656 ee 3,901 a i¢ “4 296 
91°38 2,082 6,120 se te 33 oe 59 
87-59 3,586 4,780 ab oe as “fs 140 
88-28 |, 60,430 4,612 | 64,709 | 14,289 2,023 } 2,186 | 3,289 


g Andrew Fisher Labour, 4,180 ; 
Independent Labour, 432. 


h People’s Party. 
i Christian Socialist. 


c¢ Enoggera Labour. 

d All Services Association of Australia. 
e Democrat. 

f Unendorsed Country. 
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THE STaTE PARLIAMENT 


Placeof | . Eleotoratelof Persons} Number 
lace 0 i lectorate:of Persons 

Blectorate. Nomination. | Member. in Square| Qualified et Vowre 

Miles. to Vote. : 
4 
Central 
Barcoo. .. ..| Blackall .. .. | *Davis, E. W. ee ..| 47,578 7,432 a 
Fitzroy .. ..| Rockhampton ..| *Clark,J. .. o es 265 11,223 9,488 
Gregory .. .. | Winton .. .. | *Devries, GH... .. | 129,640 7,058 a 

Keppel .. .. | Lake’s Creek .. | *Ingram, W. C. re 7,214 9,278 8,362 
Mackay .. .. | Mackay .. ..|*Graham, F.D.  .. 53 97 10,780 8,858 
Mirani... ..|Mirani.. .. | *Walsh, Hon. E. J. ae 7,970 9,496 8,022 
Normanby .. | Emerald .. .. | *Foley, Hon. T. A... ..| 37,518 8,821 7,469 
Port Curtis .. | Gladstone, . .. | *Williams, Hon. T. L. asa 7,569 11,238 9,819 
Reckhampton ..j| Rockhampton .. | *Larecombe, Hon. J. on 66) 11,496 9,942 
} Total Central .. .. | 237,852-6 | 86,822 61,960 

Northern | 
Bowen... ..| Bowen... —.. | Paterson, PF. W. .. .. | 9,752 8,911 7,812 
Cairns .. ..|Cairns .. .. | Barnes, L. J. Ae Ed 230 11,211 8,928 
Carpentaria .- | Cloncurry .. | *Smith, A. J. ae .. | 156,535 6,801 5,233 
Charters Towers.. | Charters Towers .. | *Jones, Hon. A... .. | 22,905 7,827 6,400 
Cook aie .. | Atherton .. .. | *Collins, Hon, H. H. .. | 48,834 8,742 7,168 
Herbert: .. .- {| Innisfail .. -- | *Theodore, 8. 2 5 1,740 9,114 7,834 
Kennedy .. | Townsville _.. | *Jesson, C. C. re re 8,230 10,514 8,651 
Mundingburra ... | Townsville ..| Aikens, T. .. ee x 930 11,885 10,366 
The Tableland .. | Herberton .. | *Bruce, Hon. H. A. .. | 16,064 8,940 7,455 
‘Townsville .. | Townsville as | *Keyatta, G. i - 5-1) 11,¢09 9,003 
Total Northern .. | 258,725°1) 94,954 78,850 
a a TorAL FOR STATE .. | 670,500 | 655,984 | 512,767 

* Members of the Government Party. a Not contested. 


b Independent Labour. 


Members representing the various parties, who were elected at the 
1944 Election, were as follows:—Labour, 31; Country, 10; Queensland 
People’s Party, 8; Communist, 1; Independent Labour, 1; Andrew Fisher 
Labour, 1; King O’Malley Labour, 1; Hermit Park Australian Labour, 1; 
and Independent, 1: Six Labour members and one Country Party member | 
were returned unopposed. : 

Speaker of the Legislative Assembly—Hon. 8. J. Brassington. 

Chairman of Commitices—J. H. Mann. 

Temporary Chairman of Commitiees—E. P. Decker, G. H. Devries, 

J. E, Duggan, T. Dunstan, D. Macdonald. 

Leader of Opposition—G. F, R. Nicklin, 

Electoral enrolment is compulsory for all persons, males and females, 
twenty-one years of age and over, who are British subjects by birth or 
naturalisation, and who have lived in Australia for six months, in 
Queensland for threa months, and in an electoral district. continuously for 
one month. Persons of unsound mind, and persons serving a sentence of 
imprisonment for one year or longer or attainted of treason, as well as 
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GENERAL ELECTION, 157TH. APRIL, 1944—continued. 


’ 
Votes Votes Cast for Candidates of each Party. Per- 
Cast as | i centage 
it ‘Gal of 

centage Queens- j In- 
of Total ffici Inde- x | Votes ; 
Enrol- eed pendent | Country. Poantes | Com denen Other. | Cast. ga 
ment: ‘Labour. Party. | Cast. 
(9 Electorates). 
84-54 4,832 ae Se 4,563 is os eK 93 10 
90-18 | 3,184 i 2,466 é .. | 2,292 ‘ 420 | 5-0 
82-17 5,086 38 bye 3,676 a oe o. 96 il 
84:49 3,769 a 2,576 we He 1,581 ais 96 1-2 
84°67 4,029 is 3,346 ot se are eh 94 1:3 
87-37 5,761 ee 3,955 we a oe ae 103 1-0 
86-48 6,361 az 3,845 rs on ae ee 236 24 
85-66 33,022 $0 15,688 8,239 a | 3,873 is 1,138 18 
10 Electorates). 
87-70 2,988 |. -. {| 1,810 $5 3,434 - = 80 10 
79-64 3,029 | 5,790c $5 sie oe : 109 | 1-2 
76:96 2,969 1,9896 “g i 6 208 a 67 13 
81:77 4,241 | a is Be 2,044 ie 115 18 
81-99 3,845 1,205b le 1,999 en oe my 119 17 
85:96 4,331 o on -- | 8,261 o- oe 242 31 
82:28 4,297 ma By 1,954 2,220 me we 180 21 
87-22 | 2,930 | 3,837¢ ese 763 si 2,753 of 83 0-8 
83:39 | 3,447 |... .. | 1,923 | 1,706 255 be 124 7 
81-83 5,583 1,863e | 1,425 ry we 132 | 1:5 
—_— | |__| —__ |__| -_ | 
83-04 | 37,660 | 14,684 1,310 | 8,064 | 10,621 | 5,260 .. | 151 | 16 
es ee _—-| 
87:54 | 224,888 27,800 81,707 | 129,684 | 12,467 | 28,525 8,344 9,352 18 
¢ King O’Malley Labour. ée Hermit Park Australian Labour. 


d Hermit Park Australian Labour, 3,658 ; 
Independent Labour, 179. 


aboriginal natives of Australia, Asia, Africa, and the Pacific Islands, are 
not qualified to be enrolled as electors. 


Voting at elections is compulsory, and polling-booths are provided in 
each district. An. elector absent from his own electorate may vote at any 
polling-booth as an absent voter. Even though an electorate is not contested 
at a general election, the polling-booths are opened to accommodate absent 
voters. An elector who is ill or infirm, or more ¢han-t#ve miles from a 
polling-booth, may vote by post. There is provision for electors leaving the 
State prior to the polling-day at a general election to vote before leaving. 
At by-elections any person about to leave, or who has left, the electorate 
may vote before polling-day before an Electoral Registrar. An elector who, 
because of religious scruples, is unable to vote on polling-day may, subject 
to compliance with certain conditions, vote either by post or upon attending 
before a Returning Officer or an Electoral Registrar. 


Any person, male or female, who is qualified to be an elector, excepting 
an insolvent, may be nominated as a candidate at an election for any 
electoral district. 
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3. THE COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT. 


Queensland is one of the six States which formed the Commonwealth 
of Australia in 1901, and is entitled to elect 6 of the 36 members of the 
Federal Senate (as is each of the other States), and at present is entitled 
to elect 10 of the 75 members of the House of Representatives (who are 
divided amongst the States in proportion to population). Members of 
both Houses are elected by adult suffrage. Three Senators are elected 
every three years for a six-year term by the whole State voting as one 
electorate. Members of the House of Representativs are elected to 
represent single-member electorates for a three-year term. Preferential 
voting is compulsory. 

The Executive powers in the Commonwealth are vested in the Governor. 
General-in-Council. Members of the Cabinet on leaving office technically 
yemain members of the Executive Council, but actually no longer attend 
its meetings. Thus the Executive consists in fact of. the Governor-General 
advised by Cabinet. 


The following statement shows the names of the present Governor- 
General and Cabinet, and Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives for Queensland. 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


His Royal Highness Henry William Frederick Albert, Duke of Gloucester, 
P.C., K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 


THE COMMONWEALTH MINISTRY. 


Prime Minister and Treasurer, Rt. Hon. J. B. Chifley (N.S.W.). 

Army, Deputy Prime Minister, and Defence (Acting), Rt. Hon. F. M. Forde 
(@.). . 

Attorney-General and External Affairs, Rt. Hon. H. V. Evatt, LL.D., 
D.Litt., K.C. (N.S.W.). 

Resident Minister in London, Hon. J. A. Beasley (N.S.W.). 

Navy, Munitions, and Aircraft Production, Hon. N. J. O. Makin (S.A.). 

Trade and Customs, Senator Hon. J. M. Fraser (W.A.). 

Labour and National Service, Hon. EB. J. Holloway (V.). 

Air and Civil Aviation, Hon. A. S. Drakeford (V.). 

Commerce and Agriculture, Hon. W. J. Seully (N.S.W.). 

Supply and Shipping, Senator Hon. W. P. Ashley (N. S.W.). 

Post-War Reconstruction and in charge of the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Hon. J. J. Dedman (V.). 

Vice-President of Executive Council, Senator Hon, J. 8. Collings (@Q.). 

Transport and External Territories, Hon. B. J. Ward (N.S.W.). 

Repatriation, Hon. C. W. Frost (T.). 

Works and Housing, Hon. H. P. Lazzarini (N.S.W.). 

Postmaster-General, Senator Hon. D. Cameron (V.). 

Immigration and Information, Hon. A. A. Calwell (V.). 

Interior and Works and Housing (Assisting), Hon. H. V. Johnson (W.A.). 

Health and Social Services, Senator Hon. N. E. MeKenna (T.). 
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QUEENSLAND MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL PARLIAMENT 
(AnD THEIR POLITICAL PARTIES). 


SENATE. 
Hlected—21ist September, 1940. Elected—-21st August, 1943. 
Term—ist July, 1941, to 30th June, Term—lst July, 1944, to 30th June, 
1947. 1950. 


Cooper, W. J., M.B.E. (Country). Brown, G. (Labour). 
Crawford, Hon. T. W. (Independent). Collings, Hon. J. 8. (Labour). 
Foll, Hon. H. 8. (Liberal). Courtice, B. (Labour). 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Last General Election-—2ist August, 1943. 


Metropolitan. 
Brisbane .. .. Lawson, Hon. G. (Labour). 
Griffith .. .. Conelan, W. P. (Labour). 
Lilley .. Hadley, J. W. (Labour). 

Southern. 

Darling Downs .. Fadden, Hon. A. W. (Country). 
Maranoa .. .. Adermann, C. F. (Country). 
Moreton .. .. Francis, Hon. J. (Liberal). 
Wide Bay .. Corser, B. H. (Country). 


Central.and Northern. 


Capricornia -» Forde, Hon. F. M. (Labour). 
Herbert... .. Martens, G. W. (Labour). 
Kennedy .. .. Riordan, W. J. F. (Labour). 


The last General Election of Members of the House of Representatives 


was held on 2ist August, 1943. At the same time, Senators were elected to 


replace those Senators due to retire on 30th June, 1944. First preference 
votes were distributed amongst the parties as shown in the following 
table. 


COMMONWEALTH ELECTIONS, QUEENSLAND, 21sT Aueust, 1943. 
First PREFERENCE VOTES. 


Party. esrb ee 

Labour p ons ie ne “279,372 322,908 
Country National Organisation oa sa ~ 166,419 |} 99) 531 
Queensland Sean. a i we i 36,734 ; f 2 
Northern Country . a aaa ea ade 24,462 ea 
Independent j aa a. 41,928 10,326 
One’Parliament for Australia he oe Bs 14,894 He 
Communist - Sie eas ia es i 20,629 


' Griffith 
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Details of the voting at the last Federal Election, together with 
the name of the party for which each candidate stood, are given in the 


following table. 


The place of nomination for each electorate is shown in 


italics, and the elected member is shown first in the list for each electorate. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES ELECTIONS, QUEENSLAND, 2lsr AuGusT, 1943. 


Name of Division. 


Brisbane. . 
(Brisbane) 


Capricornia | 
(Rockhampton) 


Darling Downs .. 
(Toowoomba) 


(South Brisbane) 


Herbert .. 
(Townsville) 


| 
Kennedy | 
(Charters ee) 
| 
i 


Lilley 
(Brisbane) 


Maranoa 
(Dalby) 


Moreton 
(Ipswich) 


Wide Bay 
(M aryborough) 


Electors | 


Enrolled. j 


66,091 | 


61,274 


55,807 | 


71,154 | 


67,655 


52,956 


70,807 


58,233 


70,180 


57,870 


Name of Candidate. 


{ 
| First 


Candidate’s Party.! Proference 
! 


Lawson, G. .. 
Pie, B. . 
| Fletcher, J. w. 

' Boardman, R. A. 


| Forde, F. M. 
Ward, C. P. 


Fadden, A. W. 

| Bailey, L. W. 

| Mullaly, R. C. LE. 
, Phair, H.D. 


liconaian, W.P. 
| Larking, P. J. 
‘ ' Carbine, J. A. 
| Kingwell, W. R. 
| Dunstone, T. B. 
| Martens, G. W. 
| Paterson, F. W. 
| Graham, A. H. “ 
Cook, C. iu a 


Riordan, W. J. F. 
Simmonds, W. M. 
Deane, A. M. . 
Vane-Millbank, R. A. 


| Hadley, J. W. 
Jolly, W. A. 

| Beiers, H. A. 

, Julin, J. H. 


i 
| Adermann, C.F... 
Baker, F. P. .% 


Francis, J. . 

McInally, P. J. 
Belcham, R. L. 
| Cantwell, J. E. 


Corser, B. H. iia 
Watson, G. A. H. .. 
Heading, J. A. +e 
Madden, H. I. re 
Lambourne, C. 


Labour : 
Independent 
C.N.O. sis 
O.P.F.A. 


Labour 
C.N.O. 


C.N.O. 
Labour F 
Independent 
O.P.F.A. 


Labour 
C.N.O. 
O.P.F.A. 7 
Independent 
Independent 


Labour oe 
Communist .. 
Nthn. Country 
Independent 


Labour : 
Nthn. Country 
Independent 
Independent 


Labour 
C.N.O. 
O.P.F.A. Pe 
Independent 


Qld. Country 
Labour ; 


C.N.O. 
Labour 
O.P.F.A. 
Qld. Country 


C.N.O. oe 
Labour 

Qld. Country 
Independent 
Independent 


otes. 


31,099 
17,317 
10,976 

1,701 


32,396 
25,597 


26,123 
23,253 
3,398 
989 


38,138 
19,388 
3,900 
3,756 
1,210 


22,697 
20,629 
13,693 

3,300 


29,551 
10,769 
3,753 
1,265 


30,882 
30,992 
4,557 
1,191 


26,963 
25,914 


32,681 
26,804 
3,747 
2,093 


20,662 
18,638 


7,678 
3,750 
2,988 
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4, STATE GOVERNMENTS. 


All six States of the Commonwealth have the parliamentary system of 
executive government, and the names of the Premiers of the States are 
shown. hereunder. 


State. Premier. Last Election. 


NS.W. -. Hon. W. J. MeKell (Labour) Va .. May, 1944 
Vietoria .. Hon. J. Cain (Labour) .. i .. Nov., 1945 
Queensland .. Hon. E, M. Hanlon (Labour) .. .. April, 1944 
8S. Australia .. Hon, T. Playford (Liberal Country) .. April, 1944 
W. Australia . Hon. F. J. 8. Wise (Labour) .. .. Nov., 1943 
‘Tasmania .. Hon. R. Cosgrove (Labour) = .. Dee, 1941 


The Parliaments of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, and Western Australia are elected for a term of three years; 
while that of Tasmania is elected for a term of five years. 


5. ALL AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENTS. 


A comparison .of the number of members of the Parliaments of 
Australia, their salaries, and the total cost of Parliamentary Government, 
is given hereunder. The cost for Executive includes the Governor-General’s - 
or Governor’s establishment, Ministers’ salaries, and all costs of the 
‘Exeeutive Council. 

PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN AusTRALIA, 1943-44. 


. ° 3 
ae a| 4; 4 4 
eeids 2 4) 8) 8 § 
Particulars. He e| s 8 | $8 | 25 E Total, 
Er BF) 8) g | ea) 8" | & 
‘s) 4 E e@jia |E a 
Members a— 
Upper House .. No.| 36| 60] 34 se 20 | 30 18 | 198 
Lower House .. No, 75 90 | 65 62 39 50 30 | 411 
Annual Salary a— | 
Upper House... £\1,000| .. | 350 .. | 660 | 600 | 4350! 
Lower House... £1,000! 875 | 650 | 650c| 600 | 600 | 4256 
' 
Total Cost— 
Executive -. £1,000} 63 58 24 21 15 17 18; 216 
Parliament -. £1,000| 601 | 216 | 116 | 111} 76 | 101 | 34 {1,255 
Total .. .. £1,000} 664 | 274 | 140 | 182 91 | 118 52 |3,471 
Cost per Head— 
Executive s. d.0 310 510 3:0 5,0 6j0 911 6/0 7 
Parliament s dil 7j1 6]1 212 112 5|4 2/2 9138 6 
Total s. d.|1 10 {1 11 jl 5 |2 6 |2 11 |4 11 [4 3 \4 1 


a At 30th June, 1944, 
b Average. Actual salary varies according to electorate. 
ce Inereased to £850 from 27th November, 1944. _ 
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6. DIVISIONS OF QUEENSLAND. 


Plans are being made for the division of Queensland. into approximately 
25 regions for post-war development. It is desired to encourage the healthy 
growth of economic and social life in all habitable parts of the State. Hach 
region will embrace an area in which economic resources and transport 
systems will tend to create a community with common interests. It ‘will 
inelude one town which it is hoped will develop within a reasonable period 
into a city with a population of 50,000 or more, which will be the Regional 
Centre. This city will be large enough to supply the surrounding rural 
_ areas with certain factory products and most ‘‘services,’’? which are now 
either not available to, or can be procured only at excessive cost by, residents 
of country districts. (See page 114 for further details.) 


At present, there are a number of different types of divisions used for 
various administrative purposes. The principal types are briefly described 
in the following paragraphs. 


(a) Local Government Areas: In the past local government areas have 
been created as each part of the State became populated, but the present 
trend is towards a reduction in the number of areas together with the 
delegation of wider powers. 


Prior to separation, Brisbane and Ipswich were the only two muni- 
cipalities incorporated under the New South Wales Municipalities Act of 
1858, but this Act was repealed in 1864. At this time there were 16 
municipalities, and the new Act declared that wherever cities, towns, or 
rural districts had not less than 250 inhabitants new municipalities could 
be created. 


The Local Government Act of 1878 divided existing municipalities 
into boroughs and shires, the former comprising towns, and the latter, 
country districts. This was followed by the Divisional Boards Act of 
1879 which divided the whole of Queensland, exclusive of boroughs and 
shires, into divisions, so that by 1880 there were 94 municipal divisions 
of the State. In 1880 also, the Local Works Loans Act made it possible 
for loeal authorities to finance public works. Ten years later came the 
Valuation and Rating Act which, for the first time in any country, based 
taxation for local government purposes on the unimproved value of land 
instead of on the annual value. 


In 1902, the Local Government Act consolidated the Acts of 1878 and 
1879 and classified shires and divisions as shires; and municipalities, other 
than shires, as cities and towns. Brisbane, Rockhampton, and Townsville 
were declared to be cities, and power was given to the Governor-in-Council 
to ereate, abolish and alter local government areas. As a result, the 
number of local authorities increased from 160 in 1902 to 164 in 1910 
and 186 in 1916. This was the maximum number reached. By 1920, there 
were 170 local authorities, by 1930, 148, while the present number is 144. 


With the passing of the Local Government Act of 1936 all previous 
Acts have been consolidated, all municipalities. being termed Areas and 
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elassified into (a). Cities, (0) Towns, and (c) Shires. The Act delegates 
wide powers. There are now twelve Cities, eleven Towns, and: 121 Shires. 


The City of Brisbane is governed by the Local Government Act of 
1936 where its own City of Brisbane Act is silent, or where an ordinance 
has not been issued under that Act (with the authority of the Governor- 
in-Council) altering the application of the Local Government Act to 
Brisbane. The Greater Brisbane Municipality -was created in 1925, and is 
the only Australian capital which is not divided into smaller areas for Local 
Government purposes. 


. (b) Counties and Parishes: These divisions have been used throughout 
the State for survey purposes; and having followed natural boundaries as 
far as possible, they have been used as the basis for. defining other 
administrative divisions. 


(c)Petty Sessions Districts: Under the Justices Acts (1886-1932) 
power was given to the Governor-in-Council to designate Petty Sessions 
Districts. Originally Police Districts, their numbers inereased with the 
growth of municipalities. 


(4) Electoral Districts: The State Electoral Districts of Queensland, 
while conforming in some measure to the division into Local Government 
Areas, are arrived at according to the density of population. The State is 
divided by the Electoral Districts Act of 1931 into 62 Electoral Districts, 
consideration being given in making the division to (a) community of 
interest, (b) means of communication, (c) physical features, and (d) area 
of proposed Districts which do not comprise any part of a city. 


Under the Commonwealth Elections Act and the Elections Acts, 1885 to 
1898, Amendment Act of 1900, Queensland forms one electorate for the 
election of six Senators. For the election of Members of the House of 
Representatives there are ten Divisions each returning one Member. 


(e) Basic Wage Districts: Under the Industrial Arbitration Act of 
1919, the State was divided into five districts for Basic Wage purposes at 
the time of the declaration of the first State Basic Wage in November, 1921. 
These districts are South-Eastern, South-Western, Mackay, North-Eastern, 
and North-Western; they have not been altered since 1921. On the frontis- 
piece map the boundaries of these districts are shown in blue. 


(f) Pastoral Districts: Under the Crown Lands (Pastoral Leases) Act 
of 1863 fifteen Pastoral Districts were proclaimed. These were used for 
administrative purposes, but are now practically obsolete. 


(9). Statistical Divisions: Statistical collections in the State are based 
generally on Local Authority Areas. For convenience of comparison, the 
Loeal Authorities are grouped into thirteen Statistical Divisions, each 
constituting as far as possible a natural region of the State. The frontis- 
piece map marks in red the areas covered by these divisions, and the maps 
in Chapter 13 show the Local Authorities in each Division. 
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Chapter 3.—POPULATION AND HEALTH. 


1. POPULATION. 


At 31st December, 1856, there were 18,544 persons in Queensland, 
then a portion of the Colony of New South Wales; and in 1859, the year: 
of separation, the population was 23,520. The growth of the population 
was at first rapid, reaching 400,395 in December, 1891. The figure was 
493,847 in 1900, 750,624 in 1920, and at 31st December, 1944, 1,071,441. 
The first Census taken in Queensland was on 7th April, 1861, when the popu- 
lation was 30,059 (18,121 males, 11,938 females). A Census was then 
taken by the Colonial Government at five-year intervals to 1901, except in 
1896, and later Censuses have been made by the Commonwealth Government. 
During the intercensal period, 1921-1933, the population of Queensland 
increased by 25-3 per cent., which was more than in any other State except 
Western Australia. Increases in other States were:—Western Australia, 
31:9 per cent.; New South Wales, 23-8; Victoria, 18:9; South Australia, 
17:3; and Tasmania, 6-5. This increase comprises a natural increase (excess 
of births over deaths) which has become greater in absolute numbers as 
the population has increased, although the rate per 1,000 of population has 
fallen, and a net migration inerease (excess of arrivals over departures) 
which has fluetuated from year to year, according to gold discoveries, war, 
and general economic conditions. In common with the other States, the 
fluctuations in numbers of immigrants from overseas have been largely 
dependent upon fluctuations of Commonwealth and State Government 
assistance and oversea borrowing. 


The following table shows the population of all States at Censuses 
since 1891, and the Queensland population for tropical and sub-tropical 
areas for the 1921 and 1933 Censuses. 


At the 1861 Census, the population of Queensland was 30,059; at 1871, 
120,104; at 1881, 213,525. 


POPULATION OF STATES AT CENSUSES. 


State or Territory. - 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1933. 

. Queensland— ; 
Sub-tropical .. n n n 574,575 706,738 . 
Tropical : n n n 181,397 240,796 
Total .. ss 393,718 498,129 605,813 755,972 947,534 

N.S. Wales .. | 1,123,954 | 1,354,846 | 1,646,734 | 2,100,371 | 2,600,847 
. Victoria .. | 1,139,840 | 1,201,070 | 1,315,551 | 1,531,280 | 1,820,261 
South Australia 315,533 358,346 408,558 495,160 580,949 
W. Australia .. 49,782 184,124 282,114 332,732 438,852 
Tasmania <t 146,667 | 172,475 191,211 213,780 227,599 
N. Territory .. 4,898 | 4,811 3,310 3,867 4,850 
A.C, Territory .. a a 1,714 2,572 8,947 
Australia .. | 8,174,392 | 3,773,801 | 4,455,005 | 5,435,734 | 6,629,839 


a Included with New South Wales. 
n Not available. 
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The population of Queensland in 1859 was the second smallest of the 
six Colonies, Western Australia’s being the smallest. In 1867 it exceeded 
that of Tasmania, and in 1885 that of South Australia, and since that date 
it has retained third place. According to the Censuses taken by the several 
Colonies in 1881, the population of Queensland was 9-5 per cent. of the 
Australian total, and this figure has increased since then to the last Census, 
when the percentage was 14:3. 

The following table shows the growth of the population of Queensland 
during the last ten years. The mean populations for the calendar years 
and for the financial years are given in separate columns, as they are 
frequently required for calculations of rates per head. 


POPULATION OF QUEENSLAND—GROWTH SINCE 1934. 


At 31st December. Mean for Mean for 


Year. Year ended Year ended 
30th June. 31st December. 
Males. Females, Persons. : 

1934 .. | 502,505 456,992 959,497 950,351 955,584 

1935 .. | 508,381 462,338 970,719 | 960,859 966,198 
| 

1936 -. {| 514,174 467,960 982,134 972,190 978,589 

1937 -» | 519,689 473,772 993,461 984,117 989,668 

1938 -o | 525,271 478,879 {1,004,150 995,333 1,000,749 

1939 -. | 532,410 486,723 )1,019,133 1,006,831 1,013,710 

1940 -. | 537,730 493,795 {1,031,525 1,020,455 1,026,124 

1941 «+ | 539,967 500,020 [1,039,987 1,032,303 1,037,416 

1942 -» | 537,584 502,952. |1,040,536 1,038,130 1,037,972 

1943 -» | 546,321 511,773  |1,058,094 1,042,931 1,051,636 

1944 -. | 552,381 519,060 /1,071,441 . 1,058,094 1,065,414 
i 


Queensland— Average Annual Population Increase 


Gain by Natural Increase 
Gairr by Migration - - 
Loss by Migration - - GSS 


1B6I-  1S66- 187I- 1876- iB8l- 1886-. IBSI-  IB9G- I90I- IGOG- I9II- 191G- I92i- 1926- 193I- — 1936-. i94i- 
1865 1870 1875 1880 188516901895 =1900_ 1905 1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1944 
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Australian States—The estimation of the populations of individual 
States and Territories has always presented more difficulty than for the 
Commonwealth as a whole. In the latter case, only births, deaths, and 
oversea, migration (all of which are accurately recorded) have to be taken 
into account. In estimating populations for individual States, however, 
interstate migration has also to be reckoned with. Movement between. 
States is, in normal times, unhampered by regulations, and has proved 
difficult. to reeord accurately, particularly movements by road. During the 
war, records of interstate movements have been particularly troublesome, 
on account of movements of large numbers of Australian and Allied Ser- 
vicemen, which must not be taken into the reckoning. At 30th June, 1943, 
therefore, State population estimates were revised, on the basis of the 
1943 Civilian Registration. As it was found that net war-time movements 
of civilians between States had become negligible, it was decided that 
quarterly estimates of State populations after June, 1943, should take into 
account only births, deaths, and oversea migration for each State. Such 
preliminary estimates are shown in the next table. These figures will be 
revised (if necessary) on the basis of the results of the June, 1945, 
Occupation Survey. 

The mean population of each State for any year was previously a 
weighted average of the actual population at the beginning and end of 
the first quarter, and the ends of the second, third, and fourth quarters of 
the year. From 1943, it was decided to use 30th June population as the 
mean population for the calendar year, and 31st December population as 
the mean for the financial year. These are the figures for mean popula- 
tions, subject to possible revision at a later date, shown in the following 
table. 


POPULATION OF AUSTRALIAN STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


Estimated Population. Mean Population. % Masculinity | 
* at 
State or Territory. | } 31st Dec., || 
| 80th June, | aist-Deo., | Egat guded | Year ended | 1944 
H : aad 1944, 1944. 
N. 8. Wales -. | 2,870,956 | 2,884,848 | 2,854,862 | 2,870,956 100 
Victoria .» | 1,997,804 | 2,005,593 | 1,988,938 | 1,997,804 98 
Queensland .. | 1,065,414 | 1,071,441 | 1,058,094 | 1,065,414 106 
South Australia 621,998 625,298 618,597 621,998 98 
W. Australia =... 485,407 488,168 482,454 485,407 108 
Tasmania one 245,434 246,559 244,056 245,434 102 
N. Territory .. 5,179 5,209 5,155 5,179 352 
A. C. Territory | 14,444 14,599 14,285 14,444 | . 98 
[Sone netic Semele Soares eens 
Australia .. | 7,306,636 | 7,341,715 | 7,266,441 | 7,306,636 101 


a@ See letterpress preceding table. 
b Males per 100 females. 


Masculinity The population of early Queensland had a large excess 
of males. In 1860, the masculinity rate (i.e., the number of males for each 
100 females) was 150; it has declined more or less steadily ever since, 
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until at the 31st December, 1944, it was 106. The masculinity in Western 
. Australia is now higher than in Queensland, but it is not to be compared 
with the Northern Territory, where the masculinity, which had increased 
greatly during the war on account of the departure of females, reached 352 
per 100. females. In the four other States, the sexes are fairly evenly 
divided, with Victoria and South Australia having a slight excess of females. 
The Australian Capital Territory, which before the war had an excess of 
males, had a slight excess of females at the end of 1944. Details are shown 
in the table on the previous page. 


Inerease of Population—The following table shows population, increases 
by natural increase and by migration for each State and Australia from 
January, 1922, to December, 1939. The years have been combined to give 
details for three periods of six years. 


Poputation INCREASE, AUSTRALIA. 


Annual eater per 1,000 of 


Net Immigration. Population. 


State. Natural 


Increase. Net Immigration. 
S Natural 
Interstate. | Oversea. ‘Inerease. tan 
state. Oversea. | Total. 


Ist January, 1922—3lst December, 1927. 


N 8S. Wales | 197,735 2,102 102,128 | 14-50 0-15 7-49 7:64 
Victoria .. | 116,841 — 2,889 77,153 11:75 | —0-29 7-76 TAT 
Queensland | 73,343 18,182 19,186 | 14-87 3-68 3:89 7-57 
- §. Australia | 40,294 8,553 19,041 12-55 2-66 5:93 |. 8-59 
W. Australia | 29,836 | — 12,228 45,741 | 13-50 | —5-53 ; 20-70 15-17 
Tasmania 19,698 | —18,207 1,016 | 14-95 |—13-81| —0-77 | ~14-58 
I 


Australia @ | 477,963 os 262,104 | 13-54 Pe 7-43 7-43 
1st January, 1928—31st December, 1933. 


N. 8. Wales | 162,992 4,405 12,467 | 10-67 0-29 0-82 1-11 
Victoria .. | 85,739 | —4,751 1,659 7-97 | —0-44 0-15 | —0-29 
Queensland | 62,128 9,749 |. 769) 11-29 1:77 0-14 1-91 
S. Australia | 28,771 | —16,779 1,055 8-35 | ~4:87 0-31 | —4-56 
W. Australia! 28,813 6,410 5,144 | 11-18 2-48 1:99 4-47 
Tasmania 15,553 | —1,470 | —1,124 | 11-51 | —1-09 | —0-83 | —1-92 


Australia @ | 384,670 $s 20,467 9-86 oe 0-52 0-52 


Ist January, 1934—-31lst December, 1939. 
N. 8. Wales | 126,471 9,164 13,6385 7-86 0:57 0-85 1-42 


Victoria .. | 61,544, —9,749 | 9,982 | 5-54 |—0-88| 0:90] 0-02 
Queensland §8,932 9,035 2,185 | 10-00 1-53 0:36 1-89 
S. Australia | 21,098 | —5,700 835 | 5-97 | —1-61! 0-24] —1-37 
W. Australia} 26,126 —3,173 | 5,616] 9-64) —1-17| 2.07] 0:90 
Tasmania | 14,235) —3.395 | —426| 10-08 ) —2-40 | —0-30 | —2-70 
Australia 4 | 309,456 © 31,719| 758) .. |. O78] 0-78 


a Including Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory. 
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The table on the previous page brings out some interesting features. 


1. Natural Increase —The rate of natural increase has shown a heavy 
fall in every State and in the late 1930’s was little more than half of what 
it was in the early 1920’s. In each period Tasmania has the highest rate 
of natural inerease, with Queensland a close second and Victoria the lowest. 
In the three non-industrial States (Queensland, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania) the rate of natural increase has fallen by about one-third, while 
in the three industrial States it has fallen by about one-half. 


2, Oversea Migration.—The rate of oversea migration has fallen otf 
very heavily but its distribution between States has not changed very 
much. In proportion to its population, Western Australia has always 
attracted the largest number of oversea migrants and Tasmania the fewest. 
A substantial proportion of all the oversea migrants land in New South 
Wales, but many of these are en route to Queensland. Although Queensland 
ranks low as the immediate destination of immigrants from overseas, 
Census results show this State to be second only to Western Australia in 
the relative numbers of oversea immigrants who ultimately settle here. 


3. Interstate Migration.—Relative to its population, Queensland has 
attracted the largest number of interstate migrants throughout the period, 
except for the years 1928 to 1933, when the recrudescence of gold mining 
in Western Australia led to heavy interstate migration to that State. 
Victoria and Tasmania have throughout been losing’ population by inter- 
state migration, and South Australia since 1927, mile the gainers have 
been Queensland and New South Wales. 

During these eighteen years, Queensland obtained 77 per cent. of her 
population increase from children born in the State, 9 per cent. by oversea ~ 
migration, and 14 per cent. by migration from other Australian States. 


Age Distribution—The age distribution of the population for all 
States is available at each Census; but in the following table estimates are 
shown for Queensland and Australia as at the 30th June, 1941. 


Age Disrripurion of PorpuLation, 30TH June, 1941. 


i Queensland. - Australia. 
Age 
Group. 
Males. Females. Persons. | Males. Females. Persons. 
0-4 .. | 48,535 | 46,561 95,096 300,742 288,849 589,591 
5-9  ..]} 41,818 | 40,421 82,239 265,115 255,568 520,683 
10-14... | 45,643 | 43,989 89,632 307,825 296,049 603,874 


15-19...) 47,474 | 46,413 93,887 323,983 ) 314,995 638,978 


20-29 .. | 92,803 | 87,196 179,999 614,825 598,040 | 1,212,865 
30-39... | 85,697 | 71,774 157,471 544,261 511,877 | 1,056,138 


40-49 ..| 70,938 | 64,311 | 134,549 | 457,868 | 464,173 | "922,041 
50-59 .. | 56,088 | 48,968 | 105,056 | 384,680 | 380,579 | 765,259 
60-69 | 81,946 | 29,085 | 61,031 | 230,635 | 239,123 | 469.758 

~ 121,234 | 133,274 | 254,508 
Boe over }{ 20.900 | 19,158 | 40,187 | 30,552 | 38,060 | 68,612 


a | 
Total .. eouest j; 497,876 | 1,039,117 | 3,581,720 | 3,520,587 | 7,102,307 
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The figures for 1941 have been obtained from the Census figures of 
1933, and migration data for 1933-1941, with the exception of the first 
group, which has been calculated from the births during the period. 1933 
to 1941, making allowances for the number of these children who died during 
this period. 


Birthplaces.—At each Census the population is grouped according to 
the birthplaces of the people, and the results for Queensland for the 1933 
Census are shown in the following table. These figures do not give. the 
number of each race, as no distinction is made in this classification between 
a person born of Australian parents and a person born of foreign parents, 
provided both are born in ‘Australia. Figures are available for nationality 
(allegiance), but they are of little use from a racial point of view, owing 
to the operation of the naturalisation laws. However, 98-6 per cent. of 
the population in 1933 were British subjects and 96-8 per cent. were born in 

' British countries. 


. PoPULATION—-BIRTHPLACES AS RECORDED AT CENsus, 1933. 


Metropolitan. Queensland. 
Birthplace. 1 

Males. | Females. | Persons. Males. { Females. | Persons. 

Australasia -» | 113,542 127,292 | 240,834 | 404,665 | 385,830 | 790,495 
Europe... .. | 28,496 | 27,787 | 56,283 | 84,959 | 61,692 | 146,651 
Asia a fe 549 260 809 4,191 652 4,843 
Africa es es 183 163 346 553 345 898 
America .. oth 389 283 672 1,179 631 1,810 
Other@ .. on 366 438 804 1,670 1,167 2,837 
Total .. | 148,525 156,223 | 299,748 | 497,217 | 450,317 947,534 

Certain Countries 
(Included Above) 

Australia .. .. | 112,635 | 126,540 | 239,175 | 401,876 | 384,249 | 786,125 
New Zealand 3% 883 730 1,613 2,512 1,521 4,033 
British Isles .. | 25,921 | 26,170 |. 52,091 | 66,702 | 53,578 | 120,280 
Denmark .. ae 273 184 457 1,212 613 1,825 
Germany .. a 772 644 1,416 4,117 2,865 6,982 
Greece ee ue 295 107 402 1,228 390 1,618 
Italy oH oe 166 66 232 6,005 2,338 8,343 
China ae ee 220 66 286. 1,792 140 1,932 


@ Polynesia, at sea, and not stated. 

The proportion of Australian born was by far the greatest and had 
risen from 78 per cent. in 1921 to 83 in 1933, whilst the percentage for the 
British Isles had fallen from 17 to 13, Of foreign born, Germans and 
Chinese decreased, and Italians increased. 


A comparison with the other States shows that Queensland, with the 
exception of Western Australia, had the lowest percentage of Australian 
born (New. South Wales 86,. Victoria 88, South Australia 90,. Western 
Australia 75, Tasmania 94), and the second highest of those born in the 
British Isles. Though Queensland had the greatest number of Italian 
born, the percentage of the total population, 0-88, was less than that for 
Western Australia, 1-04, 
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Although the metropolitan population was 31-6 per cent. of the total 
Queensland population, it contained only 30-4 per cent. of Australian born, 
20°3 per cent. of German born, 24:9 per cent. of Greek born, and 2:8 per 
cent. of Italian born, but 43-3 per cent. of those born in the British Isles. 
The Germans, Italians, and Greeks are located more in the farming and 
sugar areas, whilst the British people are more attracted by commercial, 
industrial, and professional life. 


Religions—The following table shows the religions of the population 
of Queensland as stated at the Census. It should be noted that the informa- 
tion is not strictly comparable with that for previous Censuses (which is 
not given here), as, for the first time, the religion question was made a 
voluntary one, and 131,729 persons took advantage of the provision to 
give no answer, compared with 19,397 who gave no answer at the 1921 
Census. Only 1,932 persons definitely stated that they had no religion. 


PoruLaTioN---RELIGION AS STaTED aT CENSUS, 1933. 


Metropolitan. ' Queensland. 

Religion. | 
Males. Females. | Persons. | Males. Females. | Persons. 

Christian— . 
Churchof England! 51,531 | 56,242 | 107,773 | 172,740 | 159,232 | 331,972 
Catholic @ -+ | 28,399 | 33,639 | 62,038 | 105,507 | 101,057 | 206,564 
Presbyterian ..| 16,343 | 17,953 |. 34,296 |.-54,799 | 52,014 | 106,813 
Methodist --| 18,264 | 15,093 | 28,357 | 438,476 |. 44,433 | 87,909 
Lutheran ich 887 898 1,785 | 10,257 8,633 | 18,890 
Baptist .. ice 3,217 3,938 7,155 TAT 7,820 | 14,991 
Congregational. . 1,618 1,961 3,579 4,180 4,489 8,669 
Church of Christ 620 835 1,455 2,348 2,672 5,020 
Salvation Army 637 812 1,449 2,106 2,391 4,497 
Other .. es 4,681 5,175 9,856 | 13,943 | 12,404 | 26,347 
Total Christian .. | 121,197'| 136,546 | 257,743 | 416,527 | 395,145 | 811,672 
Non-Christian: .. 550 468 1,018 1,553 648 2,201 
No Religion | : 494 192 686 1,544 388 1,932 

Indefinite and Not 

Stated .. 21,284 | 19,017 | 40,301 | 77,593 | 54,136 | 131,729 
Total «+ | 148,525 | 156,223 | 299,748 | 497,217 | 450,317 | 947,534 


a@ Roman Catholic and Catholic Undefined. 


Conjugal Condition—-The next table shows the conjugal condition of 
the people of Queensland at the 1933 Census. It will be noticed that, accord- 
ing to the records, there were nearly 3,000 married women in Brisbane whose 
husbands were in the country districts or out of the State, while in the 
whole State there were 3,600 married men whose wives were out of the 
State. This may have reflected the migration of men from other States in 
search of work at that time. 


In Queensland, widowed persons were 10-52 per cent. of all persons 
who had been married, compared with 11:14 per-cent. in Australia as a 
whole, while divorcees were 0-40 per cent., compared with 0-72 per cent. 
for all Australia. 
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PopuLaniee=Gossveat CORGETION AS SratEe at Census, 1933. 


Metropolitan. Queensland. 
Conjugal : 
Condition. 
Males. Females. | Persons. Males. Females. | Persons. 
a 1 
Never Married— ; 
Under Age 15 .. | 38,885 | 37,770 | 76,655 | 138,429 | 133,004 | 271,433 
Age 15 and Over| 41,607 | 44,478 | 86,085 | 160,887 | 110,592 | 271,479 
Total Never Married| 80,492 | 82,248 | 162,740 | 299.316 | 243,596 | 542,912 
Married .. . | 57,935 | 60,565 | 118,500 | 180,045 | 176,400 | 356,445 
Widowed . oe 4,346 | 12,580! 16,926 | 13,600 | 28,504 | 42,104 
Divorced .. Oral y 337 379 | 716 927 674 1,601 
Not Stated ae 415 451 866 3,329 1,143 4,472 
Total .. | 143,525 | 156,223 | 299,748 | 497,217 | 450,317 | 947,534 
_ Percentages a— % % % % % % 
Never Married .. 39-92 37-69 38°74 45:26 34:98 40-42 
Married <a 55-59 51-33 | 53-32 50-65 55:79 53-07 
Widowed on 4:17 10°66 7-62 3:83 9-02 6-27 
Divorced oe 0°32 0:32 0-32 0-26 0-21 | 0:24 


ie = Hxemeine persons under 15 and those whose conjugal condition was not 
stated, 


Dependent Children—The following information is given as providmg 
some information as to the family composition of the population... But it 
must be remembered that children over 16 years of age are excluded, ané 
the figures show guardianship, not necessarily paternity or maternity. 


Persons with DEPENDENT CHILDREN UNDER 16 YrEars, eiasiialae 1933. 


Number of | Metropolitan, Queensland. 
Dependent ae ems ee a2 aeereres tn a piece 
Children, ' 
Males. Females, | Persons. Males. Females. | Persons. 
q 14,025 1,939 | 15,964 | 41,427 4,480 | 45,907 
2 10,135 784 | 10,919 | 32.746 2,037 | 34,783 
3 5,471 | 413 5,884 | 20,061 1,050 | 21,111 
4 2,698 144 2,842 | 11,105 448 | 11,553 
5 1,196 58 1,254 5,726 244 5,970 
Ges. Mia ee 525; 21/ 546] 2,889 86 | 2,975 
/ ae one os 198 7 205 1,265 31 1,296 
8 65 | 2 67 465 ll 476 
9. io 24 2 26 140 2 142 
10 and Over is 2 Arr 2 58 a 58 
Total Persons -. | 34,339 3,370 | 37,709 | 115,882 8,389 | 124,271 
= | 
Dependent Children} 72,774 5,821 | 78,595 | 271,919 | 15,555 | 287,474 
Children per Person 2-12 1-73 2-08 2-35 1-85 2-31 


Cc 
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The average number of children under 16 years dependent on‘ each 
person was, tor males having dependent children, 2:25 for Australia, 
compared with 2-35 for Queensland; and, for females having dependent 
children, 1:77 for Australia, compared with 1:85 for Queensland, 


2. DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


The fact that, except for the Darling Downs, the most fertile land is 
situated along the east coast between the sea and the range, accounts 
for the greater part of the people being distributed along the east coast. 
Over the area within two hundred miles of Brisbane, population is relatively 
densest. The map on page 387 shows the distribution of the popula- 
tion as at 31st December, 1939. In Brisbane itself over one-third of 
the State’s population is gathered, but this is the lowest proportion of 
metropolitan population for any State except Tasmania. Throughout the 
interior, population is sparsely distributed, as befits the carrying on of an 
extensive pastoral industry.. The mean populations for each of the Statis- 
tical Divisions and of the three divisions of the State (see frontispiece 
map) are shown in the following table. 


PoruLaTION oF SrTaTisticaL Drvisrons, 1933 anp 1944. 


Statistical Division. : Census, 1933. Mean Population, 
kh 7 Se 

Moreton .. 4 fi ia oye 425,744 516,291 
Maryborough ... ws ae Jeo] 104,946 109,851 
Downs... ~ a ie ae 104,281 112,461 
Roma 3 <3 oe = ae i 16,735 15,822 
South Western .. an ee wage 12,303 11,842 
Total South Queensland... ated 664,009 766,267 
Rockhampton ..  .. wes | 70,612 78,446 
Central Western a ne wet 23,112 22,069 
Far Western... “a ce eed 5,491 4,593 
Total Central Queensland .. aaa 99,214 105,108 
Mackay .. bs Fe x ee 32,656 35,665 
Townsville ae x Be oe 59,510 | 69,500 
Cairns... 6 ee _ roe 72,421 72,171 
Peninsula. . oe 63 ri ee: 3,129 997 
North Western .. ns ey a 16,595 15,706 
Total North Queensland .. maf 184,311 194,039 
Total Queensland Pe ail 947,534 1,065,414 


Local Authorities—The area and population of each Local Authority 
Area at 31st December, 1944, are shown in the table on pages 35 and, 36. 
Populations are based on estimates from Town and Shire Clerks and other 
sources. 
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Loca AUTHORITIES, AREA AND POPULATION, 31ST DECEMBER, 1944, 
Cities are shown thus—BRISBANE. 
Towns are shown thus—CooLANGATTA. 
Shires are shown thus—Beaudesert. 
Local Authority. Pears opal Local Authority. Rote Popula- 
SOUTH QUEENSLAND. 
Moreton Division. 
BRISBANE 385 | 384,044 {| Gatton 585 { 6,500 
IPSWICH 123} 25,703 || Kilcoy 555 | 2,450 
COOLANGATTA + 2,000 Laidley .. 270 | 5,000 
REDCLIFFE 12 6,800 Landsborough 430; 5,000 
SOuTHPORT 40 7,850 Maroochy 455 | 13,000 
Beaudesert 750 4,900 Moreton .. 295 | 8,600 
Beenleigh 100 2,500 Nerang 245 | 3,300 
Boonah 540 6,200 Normanby 230 | 2,550 
‘Caboolture 485 5,450 Pine 6 290 | 4,750 
Cleveland 28 2,825 Rosewood. 245 | 4,500 
Coomera 118 1,000 Tamborine 275 | 2,930 
‘Crow’s Nest 430 2,300 Tingalpa .. 100 | 1,850 
Esk cabs -. | 1,500 7,250 Waterford 135 | 1,300 
! Maryborough Division. 
BUNDABERG... 134; 14,500 4 Kolan.. 1,035 { 3,025 
GYMPIE os 6 8,000 Mundubbera 1,620 | 2,400 
MARYBOROUG 7h] 14,629 | Murgon .. 270 | 4,000 
Biggenden Si 515 2,500 Nanango .. 675 | 4,400 
Burrum .. -. | 1,525 7,000 | Noosa 325 | 5,300 
Hidsvold 1,880 | (1,500 | Perry 905 650 
Gayndah 1,065 3,400 | Tiaro 860 | 2,750 
Gooburrum 485 4,200 | Widgee 1,13€ | 7,550 
Tsis ee 680 3,850 Wondai 1,390 | 4,500 
Kilkivan 1,260 4,300 | Woocoo 600 650 
Kingaroy | 940 7,600 || Woongarra 250 | 3,500 
; Downs Division. 
‘TOOWOOMBA .. | 183) 32,126 | Inglewood 2,360 | 3,600 
WARWICK a... 7 7,000 Jondaryan 745 | 5,460 
DALBY oe 53) 4,000 | Millmerran 1,760 | 2,775 
‘GOONDIWINDI | 54} 2,700 Murilla 2,290 | 2,300 
Allora {270 2,300 Pittsworth 420 | 3,400 
‘Cambooya ; 220; 1,840 | Rosalie 850 | 7,000 
Chinchilla 3,370 4,850 | Rosenthal 770 | 2,600 
Clifton: .. 340 3,010 Stanthorpe 1,035 | 7,362 
Drayton .. 54 1,800 Tara 7 4,380 | 2,000 
Glengallan 675 6,500 Waggamba 5,440 | . 2,550 
Highfields 235 2,200 Wambo 2,220 | 5,450 
. Roma Division. 
Roma 7 30: 3,000 Booringa 10,800 | 2,900 
Balonne ;. . 112,070 | 4,200 Bungil 5,060 | 2,800 
Bendemere . | 1,545 1,573 Warroo 5,330 | 1400 
South Western Division. 
‘CHARLEVILLE 29 3,550 Paroo ae ‘| 18,460 | 3,700 
Bulloo 28,500 470 Quilpie 26,220 | 1,760 
Murweh .. 16,960 


2,400 
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Locat AUTHORITIES, AREA AND POPULATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1944.—con’td. 


Local Authority. sail, Foes Local Authority. _jgfGti". | Popula- 
CENTRAL QUEENSLAND. 
Rockhampton Division. 
ROCKHAMPTON 59 | 34,000 Fitzroy .. .. | 1,990 | 4,000 
GLADSTONE oe 123) 5,000 Livingstone .. | 5,170 | 6,750 
Banana .. ~. | 6,110 8,100 Miriam Vale .. | 1,450 | 2,200 
Broadsound .. | 7,070 1,500 Monto .. .. | 1,660 | 4,400 
Calliope .. .. | 2,435 4,040 Mount Morgan .. 195 | 5,250 
Duaringa .. | 6,300 1,650 Taroom .. -. | 7,020 | 1,808 
Central Western Division. 
Aramac .. .. | 9,020 1,300 Tlfracombe .. | 2,520 456 
Barcaldine .. | 3,240 2,800 Jericho .. .. | 8,410; 1,600 
Bauhinia «2 | 9,720 1,700 Longreach «. | 9,120 | 4,500 
Belyando .. | 11,490 3,000 Peak Downs .. | 3,150 634 
Blackall .. .. | 6,290 2,800 | Tambo .. .. | 8,930 750 
Emerald .. .. | 4,510 2,609 
. Far Western Division. 
Barcoo .. .. | 23,780 825 Tsisford .. .. | 4,090 700 
Boulia .. .» | 23,570 329 Winton .. « | 20,930 | 2,600 
Diamantina .. | 36,800 154 oe 
NORTH oF ee 
_ - “Mackay Division. ae 
MACKAY ae 7 [ 12,000 Pioneer .. -. | 1,175 } 11,300 
Mirani... ‘i 825 4,500 Proserpine on 845 | 4,100 
Nebo we «+ | 3,830 530 || Sarina .. ae 545 | 3,350 
Townsville Division. 
CH. TOWERS .. 23 8,000 Dalrymple .. | 27,620 ( 3,260 
TOWNSVILLE.. 69 | 36,664 Thuringowa .. | 1,560 | 2,300 
BowEN .. oe 43; 3,300 Wangaratta .. | 8,900 | 4,200 
Ayr one .. | 1,980 | 12,000 
Cairns Division. 
CAIRNS | 141) 15,000 || Herberton .. | 2,480 { 3,382 
Atherton es 235 4,300 Hinchinbrook ../ 1,210} 9,400 
Cardwell -.}| 1,220 4,100 Johnstone se 585. | 11,620 
Douglas .. as 760 2,400 Mulgrave s 699 | 10,858 
Eacham .. se | 445 4,000, || Woothakata .. | 20,430 | 7,343 
: Peninsula Division. 
Tuurspay Is, ..} 1} n {1 Cook +» +. | 49,020 | 1,000 
North Western Division. 
HUGHENDEN.. 26 1,875 || Croydon .. -. | 10,960 220 
Barkly Teens 15,160 700 Etheridge .. | 15,280 815 
Burke... 17,270 400 Flinders .. .. | 16,630 | 1,596 
Carpentaria +. | 25,850 600 McKinlay .. | 15,860 | 1,750 
Cloncurry -- | 19,660 6,100 Wyangarie _-- {|_9,650 | 1,700 


n Not available. 
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Towns with 1,000 or more Persons.—The following estimates of the 
populations of towns having 1,000 or more persons are based on Ration Book 
issues in June, 1944. Allowance has been made for persons absent in the 
Armed Forces. Figures for Cities and Towns included Below (in capitals) are 
as at 3lst December, 1944. 


Allora .. ot ae 1,290 Ingham .. i b4 3,523 
Atherton. . a re 2,339 Inglewood ak Ws 1,073 
Ayr ne sl am 5,592 Innisfail .. - ae 4,236 
Babinda .. ind as 1,896 Ipswich .. és .. 25,708 
Barcaldine He ww 2,262 Jandowae aa a 1,363 
Beaudesert iv ie 2,504 Kileoy .. aa Me 1,279 
Beenleigh Oe Sie 1,021 Killarney 1a aie 1,217 
Biggenden. oe as 1,073 Kingaroy a we 3,875 
Biloela .. wy res 1,730 Laidley .. et ck 1,641 
Blackall .. fat ws 2,069 Longreach veg ase 3,745 
Boonah ,, oc ks 2,387 Maokay .. Ae .. 12,000 
Bowen ., om 3,300 Mackay North .. i 1,615 
BRISBANE <t .. 384,044 Maleny .. es ine 1,175 
BUNDABERG ie .. 14,500 Mareeba .. i of 2,805 
Bundamba : ie 1,153 Maroochydore .. gre 1,280 
Burleigh Heada: = 1,090 MARYROROUGH .. .. 14,629 
Caboolture bee Le 1,882 Mitchel] .. i a 1,491 
CAIRNS .. os .. 15,000 Monto .. oh ae 1,896 
Caloundra ae “4 1,293 Mossman an ay 1,421 
CHARLEVILLE .. os 3,550 Mount Isa be ea 3,139 
CHARTERS TOWERS ee 8,000 Mount Morgan .. es 3,799 
Childers ., re he 2,069 Mundubbera me ae 1,163 
Chinchilla... ae 2,206 Murgon .. is ae 1,840 
Clermont ou me 1,861 Nambour ne ee 3,308 
Clifton... - = 1,128 Nanango Me csi 1,887 
Cloncurry - Re ae 1,827 Oakey .. es bas 1,860 
Collinsville aes oe 2,044 Pittsworth oe ie 1,788 
COOLANGATTA .. ok 2,000 Proserpine ate on 2,494 
Cooroy .. ie a 1,236 RED CLIFFE ey os 6,800 
Crow’s Nest in ie 1,095 Richmond os i 1,150 
Cunnamulla i oe 2,189 RockHAMPTON .. .. 84,000 
DaLBy .. ae or 4,000 Roma » wd ma 3,000 
Dunwich ig re 1,100 Rosewood is ta 1,792 
Edmonton oa on 1,206 St. George oh ea 1,822 
Emerald aa ‘4 1,606 Sarina .. Se 1,931 
Esk ie ree ee 1,124 South J ohnatone. = 1,007 
Gatton .. ar .. >, 1,756 SoUTHPORT re es 7,850 
Gayndah. ea ee 2,001 Springsure as ve 1,113 
GLADSTONE... a 5,000 Stanthorps wu 2,886 _ 
Goodna .. ar a 1,064 Tewantin ee ao 1,120 
Goomeri ., ia a 1,232 Texas Ka oe iy 1,240 
GOONDIWINDI .. ou 2,700 Toogoolawah .. vs 1,286 
Gordonvale ren ae 2,575 ToOOwoOoMBA is .. 32,126 
GYMPIE ., ok te 8,000 TOWNSVILLE ey .. 36,664 
Herberton o os 1,181 Tully =... +) 2,417 
Home Hill aa one 2,715 Warwick Ae Ff 7,000 
Howard .. ea ner 1,016 Winton .. Se a 1,767 


HvUGHENDEN eee ne 1,875 Yeppoon ele Re 2,559 
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’ Brisbane.—The following table shows the growth of the ‘city’s popu- 
lation as at the Census dates, and also the growth over the last ten years. 
The City of Brisbane, as constituted in 1925, covers an area of 385-square 
miles. It has been estimated that about one-quarter of the area, or 96 square 
miles, is covered by the city proper and suburban settlement. 


Brisbane had 20-1 per cent. of Queensland’s population in 1861, and 
the proportion has increased, though irregularly, to 31-6 per cent. at 
the 1933 Census, and to 35-9 at the end of 1944. The proportion of the 
population living in the Mecropohien Area is lower than for any other 
State except Tasmania. 


In estimating the population of Brisbane at Census dates, an endeavour 
has been made to include all urban population living in the area which 
now forms the Metropolitan (City of Brisbane) Area. 


BRisBANE POPULATION. 


At Census, | peer Boreoptage HE. 81st ‘Beeiiibex pene : 
1861. oe | 6,051 20-1 1935. - 306,154. 
1871... .. | 25,916 21-6 1936... 2 313,430 
1881 | 47,172 22-1 1937... 7 318,430 
1891... -- | 101,554 25-8 1938... a 325,890 
1901. .. | 119,428 24-0 1939. eee 330,000 

| 1940... 2. 335,520 
1911. .. 189,480 23-0 =, 1941 .. - 344,230 
1921. .+ | 209,946 27-8 1942. a2 353,590 
1938. .. | 299,748 31-6 1943. im 370,460 
j | 1944 ., a 384,044 

3. BIRTHS. 


For purposes .of registration of births, deaths, and marriages, the 
State of Queensland is divided into thirty-six Registry Districts, each 
having a District Registrar at its chief town, and an Assistant District 
Registrar at centres of less importance. Returns are forwarded quarterly 
to ‘the Registrar-General, at the General Registry Office, Brisbane, by all 
the District Registrars. 

Each birth must be registered within sixty days by either the mother. 
or father of the child in question. The birth of an illegitimate child must 
be notified in writing within three days by the occupant of the house or 
piace where the birth occurred, excepting in the case of a birth occurring 
in an outside district, or where the oceupant is also the mother of the child, 
when such time is extended to one week or three weeks respectively. The 
usual provision in respect of registration also applies to the birth of an 
illegitimate child. 

Where a birth occurs within an area in which a Baby Clinic is estab- 
lished, The Health Act of 1937 requires the midwife or medical practi- 
tioner in attendance to forward to the District Registrar of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages for that area a notification of the birth of the 
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infant within a period of seventy-two hours after the birth. Such notifiea- 
ition is in addition to, and not in substitution for, the registration of the 
birth by the parents. 


Births and birth rates for separate Statistical Divisions of Queensland 
are shown in the next table. 


Birth rates are not entirely satisfactory for comparison of district 
fertilities, as they do not take into account the age and sex composition 
of the population. A further discussion of comparative fertility will be 
found in section 6 of this chapter. 


Brirtus in STATISTICAL DIVISIONS, QUEENSLAND. 


Births in 1944, pice Heke 
Statistical Division. a. ee che eee a=, 
Males. Females. Total. 1943, 1944. 

Metropolitan os ie 4,392 4,153 8.545 21-28 22-47 
Moreton 6 ee 1,518 | 1,497 3,015 20:77 22-16 
Maryborough a 1,389 1,250 2,639 22-43 24-02 
Downs 25 me 1,449 1,384 2,833 24-69 25-19 
Roma oA ne 226 187 413 21-20 26-10 
South Western os 140 | 152 292 26-27 24-66 
Total South Q’land .. 9,114 | 8,628 17,737 21:94 23-15 
Rockhampton i 890 917 1,807 23-12 23-03 
Central Western... 233 244 477 23-15 21-61 
Far Western 33 51 | 39 90 19°33 19-59 
Total Central Q’land J,174 | 1,200 2,374 22-95 22-59 
Mackay os me 446 409 855 20:79 23-97 
Townsville .. ae 779 673 1,452 22-72 20°89 
Cairns on 810 | 832 1,642 20:83 22-75 
Peninsula .. me 60 | 55 115 ¢c c 
North Western oe 175 | 170 345 23-86 21-97 
Total North Q’land .. 2,270 2,139 4,409 22:21 22-72 

Total Q’land 12,558 11,962 24,520 22-09 23°01 


» Excluding Metropolitan. 
c Rate not significant, as births registered include a number to aboriginal 
mothers, who are not counted in the general population. 


Reproduction Rates, Australia—The next table gives birth rates and 
reproduction rates for Australia ‘since 1901. Figures are as caleulated by 
the Commonwealth Statistician, The gross reproduction rate represents the 
average number of female children born to each woman of child-bearing 
age; the net rate is obtained from the gross rate by allowing for the 
proportion of female children who fail to reach child-bearing age. The 
‘True Replacement’ Rate’’ is the net reproduction rate adjusted to 
eliminate temporary fluctuations in the proportion of women married and 
in numbers of married women at each duration of marriage. 
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BirrH AND REPRODUCTION RaTES—-AUSTRALIA, 


{ 3 
| Gross [ Net True 
Year. Birth Rate. | Reproduction | Reproduction | Replacement 

i Rate. H Rate. Rate. 
Ra eC a ae eS TEE, pi a ng i nn 
1901 ae She 27-2 ! 1-74 ! 1:39 n 
1911 -_ oy 27-2 i 1-7] H 1-42 nm 
1921 3 a 25-0 i 151 i 1-31 1-33: 
1931 ce va 18-2 i 1-14 1-03 1-06. 
1934 (a 4 16-4 i 1:03 0:94 0-96. 
1939 a8 ae 17-7 i 1-08 1-00 0:95. 
1940 or Sis 18-0 } 1:10 1-02 0-94 
1941 ape 38 189 | 115 1-07 0-96. 
1942 os ae 19-1 i 1:16 1-07 0-94 
1943 oe a 20-7 1-26 1:16 1-00: 


{ 
i 
i 
{ 
{ 
i 


} 
j 
| 
i 
i 


wn Not available. 


The birth rate, which had been declining before 1900, remained fairly 
steady during the first decade of the twentieth century. After 1911 there 
was a steady fall, and the rate reached its lowest level in 1934. The subse- 
quent rise has been due in part to increased marriages during recovery 
from the economic depression and during the war years. 


Both the gross and net reproduction rates show trends similar to that 
of the birth rate. The improvement in these rates since 1934 has been 
partly due to the temporarily larger proportion of recently married women 
—women who are at the stage of married life when most children are born. 
The true replacement rate takes account of this abnormality, and hence 
its recovery since 1934 has been relatively less. 


The net reproduction rate for Australia of 1-16 in 1943 means, that 
the number of female births in that year was 16 per cent. more than was 
required to replace the present generation of mothers. However, when 
account is taken of the abnormally large proportion of newly married 
women caused by the war-time increase of marriages, the births were 
sufficient for replacement only, as shown by the irue replacement rate of 
1-00. 


Comparisons with some other countries for which rates are available 
are as follow:— 


Net REPRoDUcTION RATES. 


Japan (1937) . -. 144 U.S.A. (1940 white pop.) 1:02 
New Zealand (1942) .. 1-21 Germany (1940). . .. 0:98 
Ttaly (1935-37) ols -. 113 France (1939) .. .. 0-96 


Canada, (1938) ws -. 1:09 England and Wales (1938) 0:83 
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Ages of Mothers and Duration of Marriage——The following table shows 
the ages of mothers at the birth of their first child after marriage. In the 
ease of multiple births, only the first born is included. Of the first births 
in 1944, 2,236, or 28-29 per cent., were born within nine months of 
marriage. (For ex-nuptial births, see next page.) 


t 
First Brus AND DuRATION OF MARRIAGE, QUEENSLAND, 1944. 


§ Duration of Marriage. 
Age of Mother! Total j = 
at Birth of : | First-born 1 Year | 2 Years | 3 Years ; 4 Years 
Child. { | Children. Under and and and and 5 Years 
H ‘ 1 Year. under under | under under | and 
! : 2 Years. |3 Years. | 4 Years. | 5 Years. | Over. 
: [tp ~—-—— 
Under 20. ..| 799688 140 19 Gi eee) be 
20-24 ne 3,419 1,566 1,237 456 114 31° 15 
25-29 ik 2,293 533 694 471 281 166 : 148 
30-34 se {| 958 | 173 237 152 109 74: 213 
35-39 wef. B51 62 82 42 47 22 96 
40. and Over , 83 14 21 13 3 3 i 29 
a SS ea ee a es 
Total ts 7,903 2,983 2,411 | 1,153 559 296 | 501 


In the next’ table all nuptial births registered during 1944 are shown 
according to the duration of marriage and the previous issue of the mother. 


_Nupria, BIRTHs, QUEENSLAND, 1944. 


i 
| Aver- Previous Issue. 
age — eer oe, 
Duration of, | Total | Total | Num- j 
Marriage. Mothers. ; Issue. | ber of | 5 
: a Chiid- 0. 1. 2, 3.0 UA and 
ren. | | Over. 


Under 5 years ..../°12,387 | 18,731 | 1 aa 

BSyrs. & under.10 |-.6;152 | 18,584 | 3 440| 1,836) 2,024) 1,202} 463) 187 
10 yrs. & under 15} 2,525 | 11,119 | 4 51| 280, 537| 586, 452) ;619 
15 yrs. & under 20! 1,077 | 6,233 | 5 10, 43) 117; 178) 181) 548 
20 yrs.&under 25} 307 | 2,338 7-61 .. 44 18 25 42 218 
25 yrs. & Over ':'}- § 38 385 (10-13) 6.) 1 1 | 35 


bese 3,879, 985} 115 6 
| 
i 


7,903) 6,042) 3,682) 2,107) 1,145) 1,607 


i 


Total -. | 22,486 nae 2-55 
| 


a These totals are derived by multiplying the numbers of mothers shown in 
the ‘ previous issue”’.section of the table by the number of previous issue. plus 
one, and adding the second or third children of multiple births in 1944. 


Masculinity of Births.—The proportion of male births to female aan 
eulinity). in. Australia usually varies from year to year between 106 and_104, 
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In 1944, the masculinity of births registered in the various States was:— 
New South Wales, 103-78; Victoria, 104-82; Queensland, 104-97; South. Aus- 
tralia, 104-38; Western Australia, 104-09; and Tasmania, 107-75. Offsetting 
these prevailing masculinity rates, however, the infantile mortality rate 
(deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births) is much higher for males than it is 
for females, and this factor tends to equalise the proportion of males and 
females in the population. 


Ex-Nuptial Births-—-The number of ex-nuptial births occurring iv 
the State in 1944 was 1,744, the percentage of the total. births. being 7-11. 
The other States recorded lower ex-nuptial birth rates in 1944 than did 
Queensland, the rates being:—Queensland, 7-11; New South Wales, 4:28; 
Tasmania, 4:12; Western Australia, 4:12; Victoria, 3:92; and South. 
Australia, 2°95. Queensland’s rate is usually higher than that for any 
of the other States, but war-time conditions have caused an increase in the 
rate, which previously was between 4 and 5 per cent. 


Legitimation of La-Nuptial Births—The Legitimation Act of 1899 
provided for the legitimation of children born before the marriage of 
the parents upon the furnishing by the father of a certified copy of the 
registration of marriage of the parents, and his declaration that no legat 
impediment to such marriage existed when the child was born. In 1936, 
an amendment provided for the mother to legitimate the birth if the father 
had died without taking action under the original Act. A further amend- 
ment in 1938 enabled legitimation in cases where a legal impediment to the 
intermarriage of the parents existed at the time of the child’s birth. 


The number of legitimations in 1944 was 333. During the five years 
ended 1944, there were 1,530 legitimations, equivalent to 24:4 per cent. 
of all ex-nuptial births registered during the same period. 


Multiple Births —During 1944 there were 298 pairs of twins born, 
96 being twin males (one male stillborn), 86 twin females, and 116 being 
one of each sex. There were also three cases of triplets, two sets being 
males and the other, two males and one female, : 


Still Births——There is no statutory provision in Queensland for the 
registration of still births. Provision is made, however, for voluntary 
registration, and-it appears likely that practically all such births are 
notified to the Registrar-General. 


Still births registered in 1942, 1943, and 1944 numbered 591, 641, and 
687 respectively. Per 100 of all births (live and still) registered, still. 
births numbered 2-79, 2-76 and 2-73, 


The masculinity (i.e., male births per 100 female births) of still births: 
was 141, 127, and 128 in the three years respectively. The proportion of 
males is thus substantially higher among the still births than among live 
births. 


Infantile Mortality tables will be found on pages 47 and 48. 
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4. MARRIAGES. 

Marriages may be celebrated by the Registrar-General, Brisbane, 
District Registrars, or Ministers of Religion, or Justices of the Peace 
authorised to celebrate marriages. Any Minister or Justice who has 
celebrated a marriage must, within one month thereafter, transmit the 
original document to the Registrar of the District in which the marriage 
took place. (See beginning of section 3 of this chapter for particulars 
of Registry Districts.) 

The following table shows the number of marriages for Queensland 
since 1861, 


MARRIAGES, QUEENSLAND. 


“Average . 
. Annual | Marriage Number | Marriage 
Period. Number Rate. Year, to) Rate. 
C7) a Marriages. a 
Marriages. 

1861-1870 oe 834 11-19 1935 o. ns | 8.280 8-57 
1871-1880 oe 1,374 8-03 1936 S24 Ah 8,306 8-49 
1881-1890 oe 2,690 8-38 1937 is Be 8,353 8-44 
1891-1900 Ss 2,904 6-35 1938 ie oa 8,853 8-85 
1901-1910 oe 3,678 6-83 1939 oa oe 9,108 8-99 
1911-1920 oe 5,549 8-15 1940 ae .. | 10,287 10-03 
1921-1930 on 6,176 7-36 1941 oa ae 9,885 9-53 
1931-1940 os 7,966 8-15 1942 es «| 11,722 11-29 
1941-1944 «- | 10,728 10-24 1943 ae Be 9,979 9-49 
1944 e oe 11,325 } 10-63 


a Number of marriages per annum per 1,000 mean population. 


Age and Conjugal Condition at Marriage.—The following tables show 
the age and conjugal condition at marriage of all persons married during 
1944, Of the 11,325 marriages celebrated, 590 males and 3,172 females 
were minors. There were 4 brides aged 14 years and 3 bridegrooms aged 
16 years. The oldest bridegroom was 80 and his bride was aged 63 years. 


MARRIAGES, QUEENSLAND, 1944—AGE AND ConsuGAL CONDITION. 


Never Previously | widowed. | Divorced. Total. 
Age at Marriage. 
M ¥F MF} M | F M F 

Under 20... 228 2,060 ee 1 228 2,061 
20-24 a 4,416 §,317 9 32 23 40 4,448 5,389 
25-29 aS 3,485 1,958 22 36 70 89 3,577 2,083 
30-34 we 1,330 656 4] 56 | 115 95 1,486 807 
35-39 eae 529 286 51 63 92 51 672 400 
40-44 is . 248 137 42 62 50 44 340 243 
45-49 a 108 77 56 49 45 21 209 147 
50-54 2 47 37 64 32 15 7 126 76 
55-59 Be 34 13 74 42 13 2 121 57 
60 and Over 25 7 86 54 7 1 118 62 


_ Total .. | 10,450 | 10,548 | 445 | 427 | 430 | 350 | 11,325 11,325 
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In the next table the average ages of brides and bridegrooms are 
given. Figures have been shown for seven years so that a comparison can 
be made with average age before the war. It will be noted that the 
average age at marriage has decreased very little during the war. The 
average of males for all marriages decreased from 1938 to 1944 by approxi- 
mately 12 months and females by only 4: months. Larger decreases are 
found in the average age of widows and divorced persons of both sexes. 


Marriaces—AVERAGE AGE OF BRIDEGROOMS AND BRIDES. 


} 
5 


bad N ae | Widowed. | Divorced. Total. 
7 a M. F. M. R. M. F. 
{ 
1988 .. |. 27-68 | 23-99 |. 47-54 | 44:18 | 40-01 35-68 | 28-89 | 24-94 
19389 .. | 27-59 | 23-95 | 47-17 | 44-13 |. 39-94 | 34-74 | 28-70 | 24-82 
1940 ..]| 27-59 | 24:06 | 48-13 |. 43-77 | 39-53 | 35-24 | 28-70 | 24-90 
1941... 27°25 23-90 | 49-38 | 45-69.) 40-96 35:36 | 28-52 | 24-89 
1942... 27-17 23-94 | 47-72 |. 44-92 | 39-21 36-01 28-26 | 24-79 
19438 .. |. 26-97 | 23-79 | 48-43 | 43-29 | 38-38 | 35-41 | 28-28 | 24-76 
1944 .. | 26-69 | 23-60 | 48-54 | 42-92 | 36-47 | 33-12 | 27-92 | 24-62 


t = ae 


Religious Denominations—The 11,325 marriages in 1944 were celebrated 
by officials of the following denominations:—-Church of England, 3,331; 
Roman Catholic, 2,536; Methodist, 2,132; Presbyterian, 1,969; Baptist, 288; 
Lutheran, 203; Congregational, 142; other religious denominations, 426; 
civil officers, 298, 


5. DEATHS. 

Each death must be registered within thirty days by the occupant of 
the house or place where death occurs. In the case of the deaths of 
illegitimate children under six years of age, notification must be made in 
writing within 24 hours by the occupant of the house or place where the 
death occurred. In eases where the death of an illegitimate child occurs 
in an outside district, or where the occupant is also the mother, this time 
is extended to one week. 


There were 9,385 deaths of civilians registered in Queensland during 
1944. The table on the next page shows the number of deaths, male and 
female, crude death rates, and ‘infantile mortality rates, distributed 
according to the normal residences of the persons who died. Deaths of 
members of the Armed Services, whether due to war or other causes, have 
been excluded. 


Deaths according to age and the principal cause of death are shown on 
page 54, and death rates from principal causes are given on page 55. 
Deaths in public hospitals, and the diseases for which the deceased persons 
ware treated, are shown on pages 57 and 60. 
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DeEaTus iN SrarTisticaL Divisions, 1944.4 


All Civilian Deaths. Infants | Crude | Rate of 


under Death | Infantile 
Statistical Division. One Rate.. | Mortality 
- | Males. |Females. | ot Total, | Year. | ob ¢ 
~ Ne ! FREE Pasar 
| | 
Metropolitan god ~. | 2,069 | 1,702! 3,771 258 | 9-92 ‘30 
Moreton d $3 nee 614 464) 1,078 90 792 30 
Maryborough... i 538 357 | 895 82 | 8-15 31 
Downs a 5% ae 547 426 973 88 8-65 31 
Roma mh - | 63 5] 114 8] 7-21 19 
South Western .. ee) 30: 89 23] 7-52 19 
Total South Queensland | 3,890 | 8,030 | 6,920 549 9-03 3l 
Rockhampton... i 373 253 626 60 7-98 33. 
Central Western .. ee lll 56 167 19 T57 40 
Far Western 21 3 24 2 5-23 22 
Total Central Queensland 505 312; 817 81 777 34 
| 
Mackay ..° .. ..| 64] 107; 271 26| 7:60} 30 
Townsville ane ae 387 244; 631 43 9-08 30 
Cairns aed a ice 368 165; 533 47 7-39 29 
Peninsula . a us 58 50 | 108 1l n 96 
North Western .. 713 ‘32 105 ll 6-69 32 
Total North Queensland 1,050 598 | 1,648 138 8-49 3l 
Total Queensland .. | 5,445 | 3,940 | 9,385 768 8-81 31 


@See Section 6 of this chapter for a more detailed comparison. 

bd Civilian deaths per 1,000 total population (civilian and service). 
c Deaths under one year per 1,000 live births. 

d Excluding the Metropolitan Area. 

n Not available. 


Death Rate.——The number of deaths per 1,000 of population is an 
unsatisfactory basis for measuring the rate of mortality for a State for 
the. same reason that crude birth rates are unsatisfactory for measuring 
reproduction, #.¢., no account is taken of the age composition of the 
population. In war time it is particularly unsatisfactory as a measure 
of comparative mortality, since deaths of Service personnel are excluded, 
partly for security reasons, and partly because the inclusion of. a large 
number of deaths in action and from war wounds would inflate the rate 
in a manner which has no significance in the study of comparative mortality. 
The section of the population which in 1944 was in the Armed Services 
contributes, in normal times, on account of its age distribution and physical 
selection, very little to the total death rate. It was found, by testing, that 
the death rate most nearly comparable with pre-war rates would be 
obtained by taking the number of civilian deaths per 1,000 of the total 
population, and this method has been adopted throughout Australia during 
the war years. The table on the next page gives a comparison of the 
crude death rates in each of the Australian States. 
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CrupbE DESTe pare t,. GST aS) ue To 1944, 


“| 

Period. 1s 8g / | £ a8 2 a 

ce | £ | & | $2) 83) 2g | # 

z | B | 6 8 B a 4 
1861-1870 .. | 16-53 | 17-08 | 19-56 | 15-15 | 15-03 | 14:77 | 16-65 
1871-1880 .. | 15-56} 15-42 | 18-09 | 15-24 | 15-01) 16-06 | 15-71 
1881-1890 .. | 1484) 15-48:1 17-54] 13-53 | 16-30 | 15-63 | 15-27 
1891-1900 .. | 1241 | 13-79 | 19-68 | 12-05 | 15-94 | 12-95 | 13-04 
1901-1910 .., 10°68 | 12-38 | 10-64; 10-56 | 11-80} 10-78 | 11-25 
1911-1920 .. {| 1052 | 11-44] 10-65 | 10-51 | 9-89] 10-11 | 10-75 
1921-1930 ..| 926! 9-82! 9-19 | 914{ 9-041 9-57] 9-40 
1931-1940 ..| 907) 10:03} 885; 9-03! 9-06] 9-78] 9-32 
19385. .. | 928) 10-031 9-16} 8-83] 9-25 /:10-25 | 9-46 
1936. ..) 914} 10:16} 8-78; 9-30! 9-40) 10-33] 9-48 
1937... .. | 936 | 10-03} 9-10] 8-91! 8-95] 9-51] 9-44 
19388 ~~. ..| 959} 10:15; 9-19} 9-35} 9-20] 9-71} 9-64 
1939 “3 oa 9-76 | 10-72 9-40 9-62 9-31 | 10-19 9-93 
1940 ne ws 9-43 | 10-66 8:97 9-53 9-53 9-93 9-72 
1941 a ce 9-78 | 10°60 9-19 | 10-44] 10-07; 10-74; 10-02 
1942 nd -. | 10:37 | 11-18 9:27 | 10-99 | 10-60 | 10-09 | 10-49 
1943 ae -. | 10:16 | 10-77 | 10-06 | 10-53 9-56 | 10-43 | 10-30 
1944 tatiana ..; 928} 10-26 8-81 9-62 9-23 |} 10-16 9-53 

| 


a@ Number of deaths per annum per 1,000 of mean population. During the 
war years, civilian deaths only are included in the rates. 


bincluding Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory. 

Infantile Mortality.—There were 768 deaths of infants under 1 year 
of age in Queensland in 1944, which resulted in an infantile mortality 
rate of 31-32. 

The number: of infant deaths of males was 449, and of females 319, 
giving infantile mortality rates per 1,000 births of 35-8 and 26-7 respec- 
tively. The infantile mortality rates of infants under one month of age 
per 1,000 births were 25-1 for males, and 18-2 for females, or 21-7 for both 
sexes together. 

, The! infantile mortality rate for residents of the tropical portion of 
the State is usually higher than that for residents of the non- tropical 
portion; but, in 1944, the tropical rate was practically as low as the record 
low rate for the sub-tropies. Rates for the last five years were as follow. 


INFANTILE Bees. RATES, Commystane- 


Le | 
ees Area. | 1940, | 1941, | 1942. | 1943. | 1944. 
| | 
Tropical Area... «| 4-7 | 39-8 | 44-5 | 415 | 315 
Sub-Tropical Area .. --) 33:0 | 38-9 31-6 36-6 | 31-3 
Whole State... 9 .. -- 1 35:3 | 39-1 | 34-7 37-8 31-3 


Tn. 1944, for Sane alone the rate was 30-2; for’ the other Cities. in 
the Sub-Tropical area, 41-4; and for Tropical Cities, 28:8. 
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Causes of Infantile Mortality—The main causes of infant deaths 
. (under 1 year of age) in 1944 are shown in the following table. 


InFant DEATHS, QUEENSLAND, 1944. 


Cause. Sub-Tropical. Tropical. Total. 


Premature Birth .. fs 8 205 58 263 
Other Pre-natal Causes .. a 231 65 296 
Diarrhoea and Enteritis .. ac 34 il 45 
Pneumonia (All Forms) .. ie 42 19 61 
Whooping Cough .. ns an) 4 3 7 
Other es ae a3 ith 74 22 96 

Total .. oe ee a 590 178 768 


Infantile Mortality in Various States—A comparison of infantile 
mortality rates in the various States is shown in the following table. 
The Queensland rate for 1944 was the lowest ever recorded in this State. 


Twrantite Morrauitry Ratses?, Ausrraia, 1901 ro 1944. 


Period. | 
| 


New South 
Wales. 
Queensland. 
South 
Australia. 
Western 
Australia 
Tasmania. 
Australia. 6 


Victoria. 


1901-1£05 ¢ .. | 97-36 | 95-83 | 94:73 | 86-69 | 125-87 | 90-06 | 97-13 
1906-1810 ¢ ..| 77-35 | 79-96 | 71-48 | 68-50 | 89-68 | 83-21 | 77-71 
1911-1915 ¢ .. | 71-04 | 72-15 | 65:74 | 67-01 | 72-61 | 70-94 | 70-29 


1916-1920 ¢ .. | 64-87 | 66-96 | 63-18 | 61:77 | 61-52 | 63-70 | 64-63 
1921-1925 ¢ .. | 58-14 | 61-98 | §1-:00 | 54-14 | 59-26 | 60-27 | 57-90 
1926-1930 c -. | 54:72 | 52-24 | 47-33 | 46-91 | 49-23 | 53-47 | 51-95 
1931-1635 ¢ .. | 41-92 | 42-74 | 39-49 | 35-13 | 40-79 | 44-47 | 41-27 
1936-1940 ¢ .. | 41-21 | 37-65 | 36-78 | 33-02 | 39-71 | 41-41 | 38-83 
1939 we ..| 41:02 | 35-58 | 35-48 | 34-93 | 40-84 | 40-37 | 38-23 
1940 $2 .. | 39-02 | 39-45 | 85:32 | 35-54 | 44-18 | 35-24 | 38-43 
1941 a .. | 43:77 | 36-21 | 39-18 | 32-47 | 35-28 | 48-98 | 39-72 
1942 = .. | 40-19 | 41-67 | 34:73 | 39-72 | 36-86 | 42-41 | 39-50 


1943 Pa ..| 36:18 | 35-76 | 87-79 | 36-67 | 32-63 | 40-56 | 36-26 
1944 ae -- | 30-68 | 32-99 | 81:32 | 28-85 | 32-66 | 38-27 | 31-33 


a Deaths under one year per 1,000 live births. 
b Including Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory. 
c Average of five annual rates. 


Haupectation of Life—The improvement in the death rates of persons 
in the earlier years of life has resulted in a substantial increase in the 
average expectation of life. This is particularly noticeable in the expecta- 
tion of life at birth and early ages owing to the great improvement in 
infantile mortality rates. Comparative expectations of life for Australia at 
four different periods, as calculated by the Commonwealth Statistician, are 
shown in the table on the next page. 
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EXPEcraTION OF LIFE aT CERTAIN AGES ACCORDING TO EXPERIENCE OF 
; PERIoD, AUSTRALIA. 


Male Lives. Female Lives. 
Age, — See eae 


1891- 1901- 1920- | 1932- 1891- 1901- 1920- 1932- 
1900. 1910, 1922, 1934. ; 1900. 1910. 1922. 1934, 


| \ 

Years. ; Years. | Years.} Years.| Years. | Years.) Years. | Years. 
0 51-076 | 55-200 | 59-148 | 63-478 | 54-756 | 58-837 | 63-311 | 67-144 
1 56-881 | 59-962 | 62-673 | 65-493 | 59-888 | 62-886 | 66-030 | 68-674 
2 -- {57-413 | 60-044 | 62-597 | 65-003 | 60-401 | 62-945 | 65-862 | 68-118 
3 -. 156-975 | 59-449 | 61-988 | 64-247 | 59-981 | 62-341 | 65-206 | 67-342 
4 -- |56°331 | 58-709 | 61-249 | 63-431 | 59-349 | 61-597 | 64-444 | 66-503 
5 +. |55:609 | 57-913 | 60-432 | 62-566 | 58-637 | 60-796 | 63-635 | 65-641 

10 51-426 | 53:532 | 56-014 | 58-015 | 54-462 | 56-385 | 59-196 | 61-023 

15 46-984 | 49-026 | 51-439 | 53-364 | 49-966 | 51-861 | 54-546 | 56-292 

20 42-809 | 44-737 | 46-988 | 48-812 | 45-722 | 47-521 | 50-034 | 51-666 

25 38-898 | 40-599. | 42-697 | 44-366 | 41-692 | 43-360 | 45-712 | 47-185 

30 35-110 | 36-520 | 38-444 | 39-901 | 37-855 | 39-327 | 41-482 | 42-767 

35 31-344 | 32-486 | 34-201 | 35-458 | 34-140 | 35-371 | 37-283 | 38-372 

40 +. | 27-645 | 28-557 | 30-058 | 31-107 | 30-488 | 31-473 | 33-138 | 34-042 

a «+ | 23-994 | 24-778 | 26-028 | 26-872 | 26-691 | 27-589 | 28-990 | 29-742 

55 

60 

65 

70 

15 

80 

85 

90 

95 


20-450 | 21-163 | 22-196 | 22-832 | 22-933 | 23-688 | 24-903 | 25-576 
17-077 | 17-670 | 18-514 | 19-034 | 19-285 | 19-847 | 20-952 | 21-581 
13-988 | 14-348 | 15-082 | 15-571 | 15-863 | 16-195 | 17-166 | 17-736 
11-252 | 11-306 | 12-014 | 12-402 | 12-749 | 12-879 | 13-597 | 14-150 
+. | 8900 | 8-670 | 9-261 | 9-595 | 9-892 | 9-955 | 10-412 | 10-975 
-. | 6-698 | 6-580 | 6-870 | 7-192 | 7-367 | 7-586 | 7-733 | 8-228 
4-997 | 4-960 | 5-001 | 5-224 | 5-486} 5-731 | 5-611; 6-010 
3-785 | 3-654 | 3-622 | 3-903 | 4-121 | 4-188 | 4-056 | 4-304 
>. | 2-908 | 2-639 | 2-598 | 2-985 | 3-068 | 2-990 | 2-911 | 3-047 

-.| 2-159 | 1-883 | 1-864 | 2-108} 2-177 | 2-095 | 2-072 | 1-996 
100 -. | 1-293 | 1-180} 1-170 ; 1-100 | 1-233 | 1-240 | 1-240 | 1-023 


In the next takle figures of expectation of life for various countries are 
shown, the latest information available being given for each country. The 
table provides a more vivid comparison than death rates. The effect of 
infantile mortality is clearly shown in the expectation of life at ages 
0 and 1, 


EXxPeEcTATION or LIFE, VARIOUS CountRIES. 


Expectation of Life, in Years, at Age— 
Country. = 
0 1 10 20. 30. 40 50. 60. 
Australia. . 65:3 | 67:1 | 59-5 | 50-2 | 41-3 | 32-6] 24-2 | 16-7 
England & Wales 62:3 | 65-1 57-9 | 48-8 | 40-0} 31-2 | 22-8] 15-4 
France .. 56-7 | 60-6.) 54:0} 45-4 | 37-5 | 29-5 | 21-9] 14-9 
Germany... -. | 61-3 | 65-4 | 58-2 | 49-0; 40-3 | 31-6 | 23-2 | 15-6 
India ee .. | 26-7) 34-1 | 35-0 | 28-3 | 23-0) 18-4) 14:5; 10-5 
Italy es ..| 549} 60-5! 56-3] 47-6} 39-5] 31-3] 23-2 | 156 
Japan ae .. | 483 | 53:0 | 49-4 | 41-8 | 35-4 | 27-9 | 20-5 | 13-8 
New Zealand ..| 67-0; 68-2 60-3 51:0 | 42-0} 33-0! 24-6] 16-8 
Queensland -. | 649 | 668 | 59:3] 50:0 | 41-3 | 32:7) 244] 16-9 
Russia in Europe| 44:4 | 53-4 | 53-7 | 45-3] 37-7 | 30-1] 22-7] 16-0 
U.S.A, (whites) .. | 65-1 | 66-8 | 58-8 , 49-4 | 40-3 | 31-4 | 23-1 15:0 
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6. COMPARATIVE FERTILITY AND MORTALITY BY DISTRICTS. 


The compilation of vital statistics by Local Authority Areas has made 
it possible to analyse fertility and mortality by districts. However, the 
small numbers involved in some areas, such as the Peninsula and North 
Western Statistical Divisions, make the various rates erratic from year to 
year... The maps on page 52, being based on the average of three years’ 
figures, provide more aceurate comparisons between cities or statistical 
divisions. The impact of war conditions, evacuations, and population 
movements in 1942 and 1943 made it particularly difficult to calculate 
accurate rates for those years. 


Compuratioe Mortality —Crude death rates do not permit a satisfactory 
measure of mortality by districts because liability to death varies consider- 
ably with age and sex. The method of ‘‘comparative mortality’’ is used, ‘by 
the Registrar-General of England for this purpose, and has been used,in 

' Queensland since 1938. 


«. “Standard mortality ratios’’ (S.M.R.) are used for comparing 
districts, and also for comparing the sexes within districts, with the 
average mortality of the State as a whole, which is defined as 100. The 
S.MLR. for a district is the ratio of the number of deaths actually 
oeéurring, to the number which would have occurred if the average State 
rates of mortality for both sexes together had prevailed in each. sex and 
age group. The effect on mortality of the different age: and sex 
compositions of the district is thereby eliminated. . 


As far as possible deaths have been allocated to the usual place , of 
residence, but the population movements of the war years have made this 
more difficult than usual, and have resulted in a greater than normal degree 
oferror in the fluctuations of the rates for individual districts. 


As is well known, women throughout show a higher vitality than men. 
The country population also shows a considerably greater vitality than 
the urban, this difference being more marked for males than for females. 
These differences may be partly, but by no means wholly, accounted for 
by the tendency of chronic invalids to make their homes in the cities. 


The comparative vitality of dwellers in the tropics is a matter of 
considerable interest. The cities of Cairns and Mackay show mortality 
rates well above the. State average, but Rockhampton and Townsville do 
not... For the rural population, the differences between districts are small. 
Mortality is above the average in the Cairns (but not Mackay) district, 
and slightly above the average in the Roma and Western districts. In the 
Peninsula and North Western, there is a very small white panies living 
under conditions of pioncering hardship. 


The high male rates for Charters Towers and, to a less extent; Gympie 
are probably due to the poor health of the many former metalliferous 
miners still resident in these districts. 


pe 
ivi 
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Comparative Morrariry By Districts, QUEENSLAND, 1942 so abi 


Standard Mortality Ratios. 


District. 1942, 1948. 1944. . 
Male. Ree Male. pie Male. ale. 
t 
Cities : | ens 
Brisbane ae 25 ae 124! 89 125 87 123 83 
Ipswich sh se ..| 124] 88] 124 88} 144] 102 
Gympie ie bs a 162; 77 132 T7 203 72 
Maryborough .. ee a lll 81 99 74 129 101 
Bundaberg oe ne 2% 108 81 119 90 151 109 
Toowoomba .. a8 a3 112 82 116 91 137 108 
Warwick oe ie ae 85 59 120 53 159 113 
Rockhampton . . ve a2 142 91 135 102 107 85 
Mackay ns as iti 182 112 121 100 129! 104 
Townsville ae o oa 140 84 113 92 127 9h 
Charters Towers zs .. | 152 83 | 170 87; 232; 140 
Cairns .. Sua 4s ../ 198] 168 | 165) 110) 152 90 
All Urban a os i .. | 128 88 | 125 88 | 129 88 
Statistical Divisions (excluding 
Cities) — i 
Moreton - <e me 93 =70 84 74 83 71 
Maryborough .. ie ah 87 67 92 81 94 69 
Downs .. oh ns “a 98 719 98 80 93 67 
Roma .. 90 76! 138 91 86 93 + 
South, Central., ‘and Far-West | 120 67} 113 73| 109; 72 
Rockhampton ane us 100 67 99 78 | 120 83 
Mackay ia i ws 97 98 77 88 {| loli 93 
Townsville = sue ie 98 96'| 105 74 96; 74 
Cairns .. ..{ 114 91 | 108 81; 120 76 
Peninsula and North-West ae 178 166 168 235 164 i 222 
All Rural a ie he ae 102 77 100 83 100 76 
Whole State we os 2G 116 84 114 86 116 84 


a Cities with populations over 7,000 are treated as urban; all other towns are 
included with rural. 


Infantile Mortality—These rates, which. are shown in the table on 
page 53, are calculated as the number of deaths of infants under one year 
of age-for every 1,000 live births in the district. “Generally, the rate for — 
the tropical cities is higher than that for the sub-tropical cities, but in 
1944 all.the tropical cities showed a satisfactory decrease, which placed 
their average rate (29) well below that of the sub-trepreal cities excluding 
Brisbane (41). The average rural rate is always lower than the average 
urban rate. Rural rates are lowest in the fairly closely settled districts. 


Comparative Fetslity—The net reproduction rate, which is calcu-- 
lated on female births and mortality, measures the extent to which births. 
are sufficient to replace the population. A rate of, say, 1-30 means that the 
current female births will provide for a generation of mothers 30 per cent. 
larger than the present generation. : 
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The rural areas have markedly higher fertilities than the cities, and 
there is some indication that the districts which are still being developed 
show higher rates than the older districts of the South-East. 

A rise in the rates between 1942 and 1944 is shown in practically all 


the divisions of the State. 


Partly, but not wholly, this rise is due to the 


abnormally high proportion of young mawried women in the population 


during the war years. 


The Kuezynski formula, by which these net repro- 


duetion rates were calculated, does not take into account either the age 


STANDARD MORTALITY. RATIOS = MALE 


Queensland—-Average for Three Years 1942-4 


L__} 65-79 


AMS 20.94 

5 95.109 
(HIB 1i0-124 
SSM 125.139 
140-154 
ui 155-169 
MB 170 ond over 


= 
——? 
° 


al 


fa) 
ae 


Exe 


y } vie 

Ww, Tw. 
INFANT MORTALITY RATES 

Queensland—Average for Three Yeors 1942-4 


{__} 25-29 
XS 30-34 
£55 35.39 
SS 40.44 
GEER 45.49 
ATE so.54 
[2a | 55 and over 


STANDARD MORTALITY RATIOS = FEMALE 


Queensland—Average for Three Years 1942-4 


L_} 65-79 

AY 80.94 

£3 95.109 

THD 110-124 
SRDS 125-139 
FEE 140.154 
TAN 155-169 

° GHB 170 ond ovo 


NET REPRODUCTION RATES 
Queensland—Average for Three Years 1942-4 


Less than 1.00 
1.00-1.09 
FSS 10.119 
ARAM 1.20.1.29 
8 1.30.1.39 
HM 401.49 
| ME 1.50 ond over 
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of mothers at marriage or the duration of marriages resulting in the 
current births. It assumes, in effect, no violent disturbances from year 
to year in the number of marriages among the female population of 
reproductive age, and makes no allowance for the fact that, from 1942 
onwards, the population has contained an abnormally high proportion of 
newly-married women who were still in the most fertile period of their 
marriages. or this reason, the formula gives an exaggerated index of 
fertility. True replacement rates based on more adequate marriage data, — 
where the greater number of births is related to the greater number of 
married women and to the greater number of marriages of short duration, 
are, for these war years, some 6 to 10 per cent. lower than the reproduction 
rates shown in the table, being in Queensland 1:10 in 1942, 1-15 in 1948, 
and 1:19 in 1944. (See page 41 for true replacement rates for Australia.) 


INFANTILE MorTALITY, AND COMPARATIVE FERTILITY, BY DISTRICTS, 
QUEENSLAND, 1942 To 1944. 


en ea as Net Reproduction 
Rate. 
District. 7 | x 
1942. | 1943. |} 1944. | 1942. | 1943 1944.. 
Cities— | 
Brisbane is 25 ~ 37 38 30 |} 0-91 | 1-05 | 1-14 
Ipswich us oes re 38 61 38} 0-98 | 1:02 | 1-32 
Gympie = a u8 28 26 39} 1:29! 1:36 | 1-35 
Maryborough .. ae ae 32; . 28 28 | 1:22 | 1-22 | 1-25 
Bundaberg ie ay, ss 37 36 41} 1-17 | 1-29 | 1-56 
Toowoomba .. Sed a 24 38 45} 1:05} 1:39 | 1-49 
Warwick af wl be 12| 36 62 | 0-95 | 1-31 | 1-70 
Rockhampton .. oe +74 43 29 24} 0-94} 1:30 | 1-34 
Mackay ea ae se} 92 | 45 41} 1-26] 1-11! 1-16 
Townsville... as 1.) «BB |) 42] 81 | 0-87] 1-14 | 1-02 
Charters Towers sus a 50 65 19 | 1:32) 1-26) 1-31 
Cairns .. Ne a ae 66 40 29 | .1-31 | 1:36 | 1-46 
All Urbana... on oh 39 38 32} 0:96 | 1-12 | 1-18 
Stavistical Divisions (excluding f 
Cities)— | 
Moreton ae 28 sits 32 31 28 | 1-32 | 1-28 | 1-36 
Maryborough .. Bat Se 17: 38 28 | 1-51 | 1-42 |. 1-41 
Downs .. on eae “5 27; 3i 22 | 1-39 | 1:54 | 1-54 
Roma ... 26 42 19.| 1:51 | 1-55 | 1-55 
- South-, Central-, ‘and Far- West 41 39 51 | 1-40] 1-61 | 152° 
Rockhampton a . 28 36 39 ; 1:40} 1:69 | 1-67 
‘Mackay Si bie - 23 46 26 | 1:62; 1:50) 1-62 
: Townsville bs Ld on 24 19 31; 1-34) 1:65 | 1-38 
Cairns .. “i 47 40 28 | 1-46 | 1:39 | 1-52 
Peninsula and N orth- West bea 49 94 48 | 2-12c) 1-79¢; 1-98c 
1 | 
All Rural a ie a2 be 31 37 31 | 1:44) 1-47) 1-49 
Whole State an As Se 35 38 31 | 1:16 | 1:25 | 1-32 


a Cities with populations over 7,000 are treated as urban; all other towns are 
‘included with rural. 

b Deaths under one year per 1,000 live births. 

¢eThe figure for the Peninsula and North-Western Divisions is unreliable, © 
since the births include a number of half-caste births, while the mothers are not 
included with the potential mothers. 
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7. DISEASES, 
‘Causes of Death by Age Growps——The ages at which persons died 
during 1944 are shown in the following table for all deaths and for chief 


causes, 


Civit1an DeEatTus, PRINCIPAL CAUSES IN AGE Groups, 1944. 


Deaths of members of the Armed Services are not included. 


Cause of Death. 


Age at Death. 


Q- | 10— 20-) 30-) 40- 

9 119. | 29. | 39. | 49. 
Typhoid and Perea Fever, .. | ..) UH ..| ol 
Plague .. co feof cal oot ol 
Scarlet Fever .. fe eeap Al Dp se 
Whooping Cough Di. shila bveill weed 
Diphtheria 24, Uw.) te. 
Tuberculosis (Respiratory) 10) 11) 30) 38) 46 
Other Tuberculosis 3 ou} eel OW 8! 
Malaria ‘ BP eb ap et OT 
Syphilis 2) ..} ..| 4) 10! 
Influenza you... Yy.. 
Smallpox ste [> wet Cath aeaed eat! 
Measles da miele tel taal sins Sl, 
Typhus Fever .. Bey sade «DN Races at 
Other Infective and Parasitic 47, 9) 7 7 13 
Cancer .. ais 6 4 8 27102 
Tumours, Non- -malignant 1) ..; 3! 10) 20 
Chronic Rheumatism and Gout efposepced Te. dy 
Diabetes Mellitus c 2| 3) 9 11 
Alcoholism (Acute or Chronic) a wl Tt 8 
Vitamin - deficiency, General 

‘and Blood Diseases, Chronic 

Poisonings .. 34) 18 10) 13) 18 
Meningitis (Simple), “Diseases 

of Spinal Cord os . 26 2 4) @& 5 
Intra-cranial Lesions of 

Vascular Origin te 3) 3) 6) 19) 45 
Other Nervous System and ‘ 

Sense Organs a suf 26} 5 10' 10) 8 
Diseases of the Heart 10} 11) 18, 35,126 
Other Circulatory System yj ly 3 2 190 
Nasal Passages and Annexa .. VA eth at 2 
Bronchitis os 164 «2 ol 8 
Pneumonias .. ind 107, 6 2) 19) 9 
Other Respiratory System ie 7...) 638) 65} 10) 
Buccal Cavity, Pharynx, Tonsils' 6 2) ..) 2. 
Diarrheea and Enteritis 74, 1...) Le 2 
Appendicitis .. ‘att 2) 4 4) 5) 8 
Liver and Biliary Passages 4 3° 1 4 8 
Other Digestive System iy 15) 2 4 13) 23 
Nephritis ae 4| 21) 56 65) 72 
Other Genito-urinary System. . ; ly 3 5 8 
Puerperal Infection 2,10, 5) .. 
Other Diseases of Pregnancy. . -. | 38} 26 23) 5 
Skin, Bones,Organs of Mov ement 7 3) 1 Ql 
Pre-natal and Henly inteuey 569) 3) 2) ../ .. 
Senility a wet Leal Sak od 


60- (70 and| 


50- 
59. 69. | Over. ft: 
l.. 14 
Hla Ped! 8 
j one 
Yo..d 26 
73). 6ll 15 284 
2 1 youl 
Tl? een 5 
21) 15) 10 62 
20 sk ial 85 
a Ve use 2 
“2 yo... 4 
1} oo) O15) od 
206, 306 4351 1,094 
13g} St GB 
a 2 9 15 
20 «481 «72165 
4 5 2 2 
{ 
92) 14 «29, 158 
11 yA OBS 
125] 166; 369] 736 
.10}) 613} 87) 49 
386 631) 1,444] 2,662 
21} 30) 116 184 
3 ieee 8 
6 21) 51} 103. 
48 57, 171) 419 
24, 35) 67 15k 
lL. wefe eu 
si. 24) 110. 
1 = 6k. 4B 
21; 26 «23; 90 
26 «59 «70) «212 
93 100) 132; 543 
23) 33° «85! «158 
ee fs eae oe 17 
Mo as . 57 
7 8 16 45 
wf oe | we | BT 
a "gl Bail 343 


a Including 1 death of age unspecified. 
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Crvittan Deatus, PRincrpAL CAUSES In AGE Groups, 1944—-continued. 


Age at Death, 


Cause of Death. 

O- | 10-| 20-| 80-|/ 40-| 50- 60- (70 and| Total. 

9. \19.}29.|39.149.| 59. 69. | Over. & 
Suicido..  ..  ..  ..| -.| 312} stil ie isl) 63 72 
Homicide Ae 4 ..| 3} 5B 2) 2 y|.. 17 
Automobile Accidents 25) 12) 16) 14] 14 18 18 9 +126 
Other Violent or Accidental 55| 53) 19} 25) 31 43 56) 129) 411 
Unspecified or Ill-defined .. 41 ..) ..) 3). 4 6 9 27 
All Causes .« | 1,119)192]/268/391)642| 1,292) 1,781)| 3,699) 9,385 


~@ including 1 death of age unspecified. 

Death Rates from Principal Causes—The death rates from each of the 
main causes since 1900 are shown in the next table. Rates for 1939 and 
1940 do not agree with those published in the 1941 Year Book owing to 
amended population figures now being available. 


DeratxH Rates rroM PRINCIPAL CAUSES. 


Cause of Death. 1900. | 1910.) 1920. | 1930.) 1939.) 1940, | 1941. | 1942. | 1943. | 1944, 


Influenza .. ++} O12/0-11) 0-12) 0-06 0-21) 0-08 | 0-07 | 0-08 | 0-14 | 0-03 
Tuberculosis, Al 
Kinds .. -- | 1-08) 0:59) 0-51) 0-42) 0-30) 0-27 | 0-30 | 0-32 | 0-32 | 0-28 


sancer, All Kinds 0-47, 0-67) 0-79) 0:82) 0-98] 1-03 | 0-99 | 1-00 | 1-07 | 1-03 
Diabetes Mellitus 0-03) 0-06) 0-09) 0-08! 0-15] 0-15 | 0-17 | 0-20 | 0-19 | 0-16 
Cerebral Heemorr- | 


hage .. 0:45) 0-34) 0-40) 0-27| 0-23) 0-466, 0-510) 0-518) 0-52, 0-496 
Arterio Sclerosis . vn. |0-18; 0-17) 0-22) 0-39) 0-108; 0-090) 0-108) 0-105; 0-09 
Heart Disease, All i | 

Kinds .. 0-57) 1-14) 1-39] 1-36] 2-23) 2-15. | 2-31 | 2-39 | 2-62 | 2-50 
Bronchitis, All 

Kinds .. -. | 0°27) 0-24) 0-26) 0-10/ 0-10} 0-09 | 0-10 | 0-09 | 0-14 | 0-10 
Broncho- | 

pneumonia. nm | 0-08) Q-15/ 0-18) 0-25) 0-24 | 0-27 | 0-24 | 0-29 | 0-21 
Pneumonia, Other | 0:68/0-25) 0-34 0-24) 0-26| 0-21 | 0-24 | 0-20 | 0-24 | 0-18 
Diarrhea and | . | : 

-Enteritis ». | 1:14) 0-65) 0-95) 0-17; 0-08) 0-11 | 0-08 | 0-15 | 0-16 | 0-10 
Nephritis, Acute | 

and Chronic ../| 0:38/ 0-42) 0-53) 0-56! 0-62} 0-59 | 0-57 | 0-53 | 0-53 | 0-51 
Congenital Mal- 

formations .« | 0°09) 0-14; 0-15) 0-11] 0-12) 0-11 | 0-14 | 0-13 | Q-11 | 0-11 
Diseases of Early | 

Infancy .. | 0-48) 0-60) 0-75) 0-48] 0-44) 0-42 | 0-43 | 0-41 | 0-46 | 0-43 
Senility .. «+ | 0°25] 0-48) 0-65) 0-50) 0-31] 0-27 | 0-31 | 0-34 | 0-39 | 0-32 
Suicides .. «+ | 0-19; 0-19) 0-19] 0-20] 0-14) 0-13 | 0-10 | 0-11 | 0-09 | 0-07 
Accidents 1-:00| 0-77, 0-60, 0-55) 0-63) 0-65 | 0-52 | 0-57 | 0-59 | 0-50 
All Other Causes. . 4-52) 2-79) 2-61) 1-87| 1-81) 1-91 | 1-99 | 1-90 | 2-10 | 1-70 

r i La 
All Causes | 11-72) 9-70| 10-65|.8-19} 9-25] 8-97 | 9-19 | 9-27 [10-06 | 8-81 


-.'@ Deaths per 1,000 of mean population. See page 46 re war-time death rates. 

bin accordance with an amended classification of diseases, certain cerebral 

hemorrhage deaths previously put to arterio sclerosis were in 1940 included with 
cerebral haemorrhage. 
_ 2 Not available. 
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Prevention of Disease-—Good progress in the prevention of diseases 
has been made in Queensland, but much yet remains to be done, particularly 
in the northern districts where the tropical climate necessitates greater 
precautions. The campaign against Weil’s disease and hookworm in the 
cinefields is being pushed ahead by insistence on better sanitation methods 
and rat-control operations. No case.of plague has occurred since 1922, 


There have been no recent epidemics of diphtheria and this may be 
ascribed to the large number of persons who have been immunised. (See 
page 85). 

The Queensland Radium Institute, established in March, 1944, super- 
sedes the Queensland Cancer Trust and provides treatment for cancer in 
Queensland. The Institute operates at hospitals in Brisbane, Cairns, 
Mackay, Rockhampton, Toowoomba, and Townsville, and co-ordinates the 
facilities available for their best utilisation. Diagnosis of cases and 
treatment, if necessary, are free. Radium for the treatment of cancer is 
held at Cairns, Mackay, Maryborough, Rockhampton, and Townsville, and 
doctors at these centres have received tuition at the metropolitan centre. 
The radiotherapist from Brisbane visits country centres periodically to 
improve the standard of diagnosis and treatment. 


Diseases Treated in Hospitals.—Information is received from all public 
hospitals in the State concerning the patients treated therein during the 
year, the diseases for which they received treatment, and the result of the 
treatment. During 1944 there were 112,610 cases treated in the public 
hospitals. The takle on page 57 shows the cases of each disease in four 
geographical divisions according to the situation of the hospital; the 
table on pages 58 and 59 gives the cases treated for the same diseases by 
age groups; and the table on page 60 gives the results of the principal 
diseases treated. : 


The sub-tropical coastal division includes the Moreton, Maryborough, 
and part of Rockhampton statistical divisions; sub-tropical inland the 
Downs, Roma, South Western, and portions of the Central Western and 
Far Western statistical divisions; tropical coastal the Mackay, Townsville, 
Cairns, Peninsula, and part of Rockhampton statistical divisions; and 
tropical inland the North Western and portions of Central Western and 
Far Western statistical divisions. 


Patients still in hospital at the end of the year are not included in 
these statistics, and normal maternity cases are excluded. 


Patients have been classified in all cases according to the disease for 
treatment of which, according to the hospital authorities, they entered the 
hospital. In cases where the patient subsequently died, the cause of death 
may not have been the disease for treatment of which he entered the 
hospital. Deaths on page 60, therefore, cannot be directly compared with 
causes of death as recorded in death statistics (pages 54 and 55). More- 
over, although in death statistics the information is tabulated with respect 
to the normal place of residence of the deceased, in hospital statistics no. 
attempt has been made to transfer cases to the district where the patient 
usually lived when treatment was received in a hospital in another district. 
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Micali TREATED 1N PoBLIC Hospitats, QUEENSLAND, 1944. 


Patients Treated. 


Patients Died. 


Sub- 


Sub- 


Disease for which Treated. Tropical. Tropical. Tropical. | Tropical. 
(Abridged International List of —- 7 el ae <= 
Causes.) 3g = Z 3 z g z 
ae i ee ic an 
_ & 5 G& | 3 ae] o}R 
Typhoid, rege ca Fever 18) 1 10 4 3 “ 
Scarlet Fever 3 388) 94 56 9 7 | ee ae 
Whooping Cough .. 84 391 105. 2 dime Y.. 
Diphtheria .. 389) 62 53 3 13 6) 4. 
Tuberculosis (Respiratory) 433 63 147 28; 878 8} 35) 83 
Other Tuberculosis 76 17 42 7 1 4 3]... 
Malaria aie 846) 282) 1,243 83 eee 2) .. 
Syphilis ie as oe 80 10 29 2) 10; 2 4... 
Influenza... 3 | 772 455 662; 119 13 f:) rs) rn 
Measles 39 27 31 10, .. Sali tors ] 
Typhus Fever . 53 2 87 2 y}.. Qi tes 
Other Infective and Parasitic 1,167 286] 1,062) 148 50 8} 23 9 
Cancer 1,491 147] +464) 32! 397) 54). 89) 10 
Tumours, Non-malignant. . 1,054 227 266) 34 30 5 1 | eee 
Chronic Rheumatism & Gout 619) 176) 246 54 lee 4 ] 
Diabetes Mellitus .. 529) 135 136} 22) 32) 11 7 1 
Alcoholism(Acute or Chronic) 564 91 225 55 5 1 2 
Vitamin Deficiency, General 
and Blood Diseases, | 
Chrenic Poisoning .. | 1,098 261 305 66 63] 11) 18 2 
Meningitis (Simple), Diseases i 
of Spinal Cord .. |. 116 23 21 4 35 7) 9 2 
Intra-cranial Lesions of | 
Vascular Origin .. 495, 127) 130; 19) 276; 68 6) 8 
Other Nervous System and 
Sense Organs... | 4,236} 1,090) 1,894, 257) 57; 9 13) 3 
Diseases of the Heart .. | 1724, 488) 575 72; 522) 118} 183) 13 
Other Circulatory System..; 1,923 520) 705] 125} 116} 22) 32 9 
Nasal Passages and Annexa| 823 156 234 38 3 st apse] (es 
Bronchitis .. 7 .. | 1,321] 510} 807, 230, 485] Ill 9) 2 
Pneumonias . | 1,989) 576 752} 143) 157; 36} 75) 10 
Other Respiratory System , 1,584. 657; 739) 122) 103) 35) 22) 3 
Buccal Cavity, Pharynx, 
and Tonsils a .. | 7,477 2, 473 2,429) 368 3]... 2' 1 
Diarrhea and Enteritis 1,896: 828) 850} 201 4i; 13 6 5 
Appendicitis 1,849 794 900} 105 13 2 6 3 
Liver and Biliary Passages 966, 358) 389437, 68) 47) 5] 12) .. 
Other Digestive ee 3,131 878] 1,360} 219 89} 19} 37 5 
Nephritis 578) 179, 206 35} 181) 38} 44 7 
Other Genito- -urinary System! 4,481] 1,199) 1,519) 267) 74) 14 17)... 
Puerperal Infection 126 6 31 4 9) .. 5 ] 
Other Diseases of Pregnancy | 3,465, 700) 856; 214, 12 7 «. 
Skin, Bones, Organs of 
Movement 3,878] 1,153) 1,703) 326) 22 5 6 
Prenatal and Early Infancy 
Causes 1 = 622) 4] 44 28) 44; 10) 11 4 
Senility - i 475 145 256, 50, 162) 41) 48 12 
Attempted Suicide. . : 58 6 12 5 12} 
Attempted Hemicide : 14 3 1 2 4 2] .. . 
Automobile Accidents if 559 130) 331 26 32 8 21) ..- 
Other Violent and amen 7,795, 2,531) 4,039) 844 122) 26) 47) 12 
Cause Not Determined 1,630| 777 995) 135 7 6 i 1 
Total 26 8 | 62,811 18,723] 26,495] 4,581! 2,895} 615} 882} 129 
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Pusiic Hospitals, QUEENSLAND, 1944— 


H Males. 
Disease for which Treated. | ees __. nes 
(Abridged International List of Causes.) | ; ’ 
0-9. | 10-19. ; 20-29. | 30-39. | 40-49. | 50-59. 
Typhoid, nigel a aad Fever .. =e 1 4 5 3 “4 3 
Scarlet Fever... aed -. | 174 29 4 7 5 p 
Whooping Cough ns oa -. {| 109 5). oe wn 1 
Diphtheria : is -.| 199 38 8 8 3 ; 
Tuberculosis (Respiratory) UE ee 2] I 44 91 84 84 
Other Tuberculosis Ae ss -.) 14) 18) #211 10 18 17 
Malaria ... an av ce oe) 19 46 | 1,631 | 538 {| 106 26 
Syphilis .. eae oe oh a 2 3 13 7 19 30 
Influenza .. de ea es ..| 186 | 204; 198]! 161] 127 106 
Measles .. ys bs ia vel 26 | 10 7 4 ae rae 
Typhus Fever .. ae QB} 7] 4] at] 84 | 0 
Other Infective and Parasitic .. .. | 296; 193) 377) 193! 127 115 
Cancer... Mie aa 8 | 6 10 47 | 132 272 
‘Tumours, Non- malignant --, 46) 38 42 72 80 114 
Chronic Rheumatism and Gout ..) 17} 27 64, 88 98 ; 138 
Diabetes Mellitus P re 2 18 18 34 35 40 
{ 


Alcoholism (Acute or Chronic) . a 
Vitamin Deficiency, General and 
Blood Diseases, Chronic Poisonings; 174! 175 75 61 65 81 


Meningitis (Simple), Spinal Cord a 43 21 9 6 9 6 
Intra-cranial Lesions of Vascular Origin 14 3 | 4 10 36. 83 
1 
Other Nervous System and Sense Organs | 791| 502} 565 | 407/ 499 | 395 
Diseases of the Heart .. te ne 8 22 40 51 | 138 | 389 
Other Circulatory System ae ..»{| 207) 173] 130} 180; 176 316 
Nasal Passages and Annexa .. -.{ 161; 139) 156; 114 75 43 
Bronchitis ne es be .. 614 / 139 ; 85 | 102; 141 163 
t 
i | 
Pneumonias a -.| 881] 265 | 125] 148] 154; 191 
Other Respiratory System is as 357 153 126 145 172 299 
Buccal Cavity, Pharynx, and Tonsils .. | 3,144 | 1,361 | 621 480 | 303 161 
Diarrhea and Enteritis A .. | 1,095 177; 160 152 142 118 
Appendicitis Sa ue a -. | 200} 681 | 333 287 | 167 91 
! 
Liver and Biliary Passages .. ..| 57) 107) 63 55 96 108 
Other Digestive System is -.{ 552) 314) 351) 481 | 608 655 
Nephritis kis ox 95 100 48 62 59 63 
Other Genito-urinary System iss -.{| 279: 173) 206 | 385 1) 423 442 
Puerperal Infection xe a salle “tes ses: 1] we a 


Other Diseases of Pregnancy .. cof oee | ae | oan ie ig 7 
Skin, Bones, Organs of Movement ..; 842| 769; 515; 543) 518 474 


Prenatal and Early Infancy Causes ..| 325 32 ar ate 2 : 

Senility ‘ are Fan Pe (aero can eee a an 1 5 
Attempted Suicide we an veh ee 6 | 6 7 6 4 
Attempted Homicide .. 6 sa} spcat th 21... 3 | 4} 2 
Automobile Accidents .. “i | 104 | 148) 181] 115 95 107 
Other Violent and Accidental Causes 2,035 | 2,632 | 1,756 | 1,371 | 1,253 t 1,077 


Cause Not Determined : e 313 264 | 311 280 | 259-| 277 


Total sis ae «+ (13,403 | 9,039 | 8,379 | 6,858 6,481 | 6,735 
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Agus or ALL PATIENTS TREATED. 
Females. Total.a 
60-69. "9.24, 0-9. | 10-19. 20-29.) 30-39 20-40 50-50 60-69,|/9 80d) Mates. [Females) Persons. 
ye. 5 2 D Bo. Oe ca le by 17 16 33 
SRC ats 217 4] 29 25 9 4 5 os 220 327 547 
are J] 106 5 2 ] 7 ae as 3% 116) 114 230 
re ee 179 24) 26 15 1 4 ee 256) 251 507 
78) 33) 1 8 61 61 54 25) 17 11 432! 239) 671 
306CUC (CC TT al 4848 
10 4° #12 11 20 7 9) 3 4 1} 2,384 70; 2,454 
14 vi 1 3 4 4 4 4 3 1 97 24 121 
77) 75 197, 158} 173). 100: 87 65 43} 35) 1,141 867) 2,008 
2 1 28 5 14 3 3) 1 3). 50) 57 107. 
| 

2 3 5 9 2 4 2. 117 27) 144 
69 59): 299) 211) 248) 151) 98 85) 79 39] 1,444) 1,219) 2,663 
395| 367 2 7 21; 68 160, 225 206 202 1,238] 896, 2,134 
63 43 39 74, 194) 267, 301) 124 48 30; 498! 1,083; 1,581 
99 84 13 29 49 68) 76) 86 8 71 617 478) 1,095 
65) 48}: 19 20 23 29 n| 118 170 102 270 552 822 
119 33} - 6 26 23 23) 11 10 5 823) 112 935 
79) 79) 119) 153) 134 139) 123) 112) 91 60 791 933! 1,724 
10 y= 30 6 9 2 2. 9 A. 24 105) 59, 164 
104, 152 1 3 il 16 36 74 85: 134 408 363) V1 
295) 291); 625] 401) 488 477 432 354) 238) 187) 3,762| 3,215) 6,977 
462) 670} 13 16 34 71) 129, 205] 228) 378] 1,782 1,077] 2,859 
265,. 263 124) 59) 114, 161| 240) 335; 272) 244 1,714, 1,559) 3,273 
27, .14/' 135) 110, 122) 82° 31) 22 6 731) 520 1,251 
182) 239 505| 114, 110 98, 93| 101) 81) 94| 1,667, 1,201) 2,868 
147) 163 673} 127| 108 112) 84 99 81 89) 2,079} 1,381) 3,460 
238) 181 278 143) 252) 215) 187) 167) 103 76) 1,677) 1,425) 3,102 
74 33) 3,006] 1,695) 986 489) 219) 107 36, 16) 6,181) 6,566 12,747 
94 85 925) 177, 209, 111 79; 96) 83 63) 2,024 1,751) 3,775 
44, 11) 187) 806) 532/ 168 71) 35) 20/ 10 1,816) 1,832) 3,648 
77 «61 44, 110| 131) 194] 237] 260, 159 64 626) 1,203} 1,829 
419) 281 397) 236 264, 225) 242 238) 185) 125) 3,665! 1,923) 5,588 
56 66 61 71 83) 93 53} 37 28 23} 549) 449) 998 
465] 460 171) 442) 1,304 1,063) 793) 491) 229! 121) 2,840; 4,626, 7,466 
we bi Ae 20 90 42) 14 Bed re ie 167) 167 
syn a be . | 332)2,734)1,813 340 5 ..| .. | .. | 5,285) 5,235 
312) 234 583) 585 417, 311) 310) 298! 194, 129) 4,220, 2,840; 7,060 
ar ta 259 12 3. Pacis ced ‘ <e 359 276 635 
40) 472) .. ea ae | ; 1 1 34 360) 528) 398) 926 
5 i. ‘102 -200~Cé 4 7) og} 35) 46 81 
ay. oe 3 Dl acch. SEF eel) oS 13 7 20 
49) 20 40, 53 40 22 23 26 9 ll 821 225; 1,046 
618) 379) 'J,122) 779, 458) 368) 342) 380! 264) 311/11,166) 4,043) 15,209 
155) 80 234). 221, 313) 272 208 169) 126 38) 1,949 1,588 3,537 
5,229 5,000| 10,661] 7,297 9,871) 7,392 5,199} 4,387 3,233) 3,041! 61,322 51,288) 112,610 


@ (Including 412 whose ages were not specified. 
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DiIscHARGES FROM PuBLIc HospiraLts, QUEENSLAND, 1944. 


Gaea. <| Died. Other. a 
Disease for which Treated. 
(Abridged International List. of Causes.) 7 
Males. [Females] Males. [Females| Males. |Femates 
Typhoid. Paratyphoid Fever 14 il 1 2 2 3 
Scarlet Fever : 206 313, : 1 14 13 
Whooping Cough.. ane Me 73 71 2 1 41 42 
Diphtheria ‘ ays 231; = 226 13 10 12 15 
Tuberculosis (Respiratory) 16 15 97 27; 319) 197 
Other Tuberculosis 13 17 6 2 75 29 
Malaria .. “4 778 30 3 : 1,603 40 
Syphilis 4 3 13 3 80 18 
Influenza .. 1,051 788 9 15 81 64 
Measles 43 53 1 : 4 
Typhus Fever... at 98 25 3 . 16 2 
Other Infective and Parasitic -. | 1,016 839) 58: 32 370) 348 
Cancer 131 85! 317 233 790 578 
Tumours, Non-malignant 306) 9-734 20; 22) 172) 327 
Chronic Rheumatism and Gout 182 Ill; 9 3 426 364 
Diabetes Mellitus <a 19 35 19} 32 232! 485 
Alcoholism (Acute or Chronic) es 286 15! 8 : 529 97 
Vitamin Deficiency, General and | | 
Blood Diseases, Chronic Poison- | 
ing ea ak a es 278 = 362 48 46, 465 525 
Meningitis (Simple), Diseases of | 
Spinal Cord 39 21 37 16 29 22 
Intra-cranial Lesions of Vascular 
Origin 25 24, 198 215 185 124 
Other Nervous System and Sense 
Organs .. a < 1,585} 1,223 46 36} 2,131) 1,956 
Diseases of the Heart . 99; 62) 548 288] 1,135 727 
Other Circulatory System 731 520, 118) 61 865, 978 
Nasal Passages and Annexa 456) 342 3 I 272) 177 
Bronchitis. d 1,072) 788 43 24) 552 389 
Pneumonias 1,718) 1,149, = 175 103 186 129 
Other Respiratory ‘System ais 626 525, 110). 53 941 847 
Buccal Cavity, Pharynx, and 
Tonsils .. by . | 5,522) 6,097 4 2 655 467 
Diarrhoea and Enteritis 1,668) 1,450, 39 26 317 275 
Appendicitis 3 1,525] 1,598) 20 4, 271 230 
. Liver and Biliary Passages 285, 542 35 29) 308) = 632 
Other Digestive Syne 2,254) 1,124 104 46) 1307 753. 
Nephritis .. 102 103; 166 104 281 242 
Other Genito- -urinary System 1,234) 2,626) 81 24) 1,525) 1,976 
Puerperal Infection $ - 1386. 15]... 16 
Other Diseases of Pregnancy . 4,208} .. 19)... 1,008 
Skin, Bones, Organs of Movement | 2,475) 1,761) 17 16} 1,728) 1,063 
Prenatal and aes Infancy H 
Causes .. as +e 107 53) 38 31 214 192 
Senility : 30 13 156 107; 342) 278 
Attempted Suicide oe] 14 19 12 6; 9 21 
Attempted Homicide : | 6 2 4 2 3 3 
Automobile Accidents «| 418 126 52 9 351 90 
Other Violent and Accidental .. | 7,136} 2,544 141 66) 3,889) 1,433 
Cause Not Determined .. 738) 611 6 9 1205 968 
Total . | 34,610] 31,400! 2,780, 1,741! 23,932! 18,147 


@{ncluding temporarily relieved, unrelieved, 


institutions. 


and transferred to other 
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Notifiable Diseases——The Health Acts of the State have made it 
obligatory. for cases of certain diseases to be notified to the Health 
Department. These diseases are either of an infectious or contagious 
nature. The table below shows the number of cases for the most prevalent 
of notifiable diseases since 1901. The total for all diseases is given for 
1930 and later years; but totals for earlier years are omitted because 
they are not comparable, as the list of notifiable diseases has altered from 
time to time, some diseases having been discarded, and others having been 
included. 


Principat NoviFIABLE DiskasEes, QUEENSLAND. 


Disease. 1901. | 1909- | 1819- | 4930, | 1Os0. | OAT, | and, | 1948, | tote, 
Diphtheria .. ‘ 252| 552) 2,841) 1,686 598 619 478 678) 510: 
Hookworm .. oe] b 1 5 10 18 «#14 10, 106} 25 
Leptospirosis a bb b | 6b 55) 32, 10,10 7 
Leprosy .. wa b b b | 8 30) 3 2. 10; 43 
Malaria 3 -- | 6 b } 9 9 10; 32) 566, 451) 696 
Meningitis, Cerebro- 

spinal... sil b 10 32) 3 5 78| 204 186 105 
Poliomyelitis, Acute | 
Anterior .. as b 17 4 44 87 7 7 7 
Puerperal Fever .. 10; oil) 626; = 40 33) «6 2610—COd6SsLD 
Puerperal Pyrexia.. | 6 b b b 119, 138, 130 143) 125 
Scarlet Fever and 
Scarlatina -» | 115) °33) 340/ 617 | 248 545, 603, 925; 616 
Tuberculosis -| 3 b b 343 | 525) 613) 474) 498 415 
Typhoid Fever ..{ 793] .760; 731) 130 53) 51 74 87 4:1 
Typhus Fever b b b a 33; 45) (tw. 46 97 
Venereal Diseases . . n nm | 2,848) 1,714¢} 1,258) 1,057) 1,299) 1,364). 954 
Eee braeceon Een  aaaeaeiel Eee ORS eee SESE 
Total .. ditt, as ot oe .. | 8,029} 3,375] 3,867; 4,527 3,622 


@Including Weil’s disease, Paraweil disease, and Seven-day fever. 
b Not notifiable. 

ce Figure for the financial year ended 30th June. 

n Not available. 


The numbers treated in public hospitals for some of these diseases 
are somewhat higher than the figures shown in the above table, especially 
in the case of malaria and typhus fever, which is accounted for by 
servicemen entering public hospitals in districts where there is no service 
hospital. These cases would not be reported to the Health Department. 


8. MENTAL SICKNESS. 

The first mental hospital was opened at Goodna, Brisbane, in 1864, 
and was followed by the Ipswich Hospital in 1870, and the institution at 
Toowoomba in 1890. The original buildings of these hospitals have been 
considerably enlarged and added to since their erection; but they remain 
the three principal hospitals for the treatment of mental patients. In 
addition to these institutions, there is a Mental Hospital at Townsville 
which, up to 1940, was merely a Reception House where patients were 
lodged temporarily for supervision pending removal to one of the main 
hospitals. There is also an Epileptic Home at Willowburn, Toowoomba, 
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and a detention ward at the Dunwich Benevolent Institution. All of: these 
institutions are under the ‘direct. control of the State, the cost of their 
‘tpkeep beyond what is paid in patients’ fees being BEevaied for. by 
Consolidated Revenue. 

The number of mental patients in 1874 was 300, which co uelnian. a 
rate of 1-83 per 1,000 of the population. The number of eases has increased 
annually, probably due largely to better supervision and notification, until 
at 30th June, 1944, there were 3,717 persons in the four mental hospitals. 
Though the cases have increased, the rate reached its highest point in 
31909, when it was 3-95 per 1,000, declining since then to 3-49 at 30th June, 
1944, 

Comparing Queensland’s rate with that for other States over a period 
of years, it is observed that New South Wales and Victoria show higher 
yates. The 1943 rates were:—New South Wales, 4:11; Victoria, 3-65; 
Queensland, 3:58; South Australia, 3-05; Western Australia, 3-01; 
Tasmania, 2-61. ; 
"The number of patients stated to have recovered has shown a tendency, 
though not a regular one, to increase; but the recoveries expressed as a 
percentage of the admissions each year has remained fairly constant, the 
annual average since 1909 being 46 per cent. 

-., A more rational attitude towards the treatment of mental cases has 
no doubt resulted in a greater willingness in recent years to submit afflicted 
persons to treatment at an early stage, whilst medical and scientific research 
has done much to cause an improvement in the actual rate. 

-) Since the first year for which information is available, the number of 
male patients has exceeded the number of females, the figures at 30th June, 
1944, being 1,992 males and 1,725 females. Of the four hospitals, Goodna 
treats the greatest number of eases, 1,928 being on its books at 30th June, 
1944. Toowoomba had 1,244, Ipswich 538, and Townsville 7 at that date. 

The Epileptic Home at Toowoomba is solely for epileptic patients, and 
at the 30th June, 1944, contained 102 patients. This figure has shown hut 
slight variation over the last 20 years. Whilst male patients predominate 
in the mental hospitals, female patients exceed the male patients in this 
institution, the figures at 30th June, 1944, being 43 males and 59 females. 
This fagbaie is observed as far hack as records are available. 

In the male detention ward at Dunwich Benevolent Institution, 
77: patients were placed in 1943-44. These cases consist of inmates 
of the institution who wandered away and became lost, those who will not 
conform to the rules of the institution, and those who require special care. 
In the event of their being certified mentally sick, they are removed to a 
Mental Hospital, usually Goodna. 

For statistics of mental hospitals, see Chapter 5. 


9. ABORIGINALS. 
The advance of the white population on to the black man’s domain 
was not only conducive to much hostility, but it led to the rapid decline of 
the native population and a steady growth of a half-easte population. The 
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public conscience was awakened to the plight of the aboriginals, and in 
all of the States measures for greater protection were instituted. 
Legislation dating from 1897 to 1934 provided detailed control, but this 
legislation was repealed by the Aboriginals Preservation and Protection 
Act and the Torres Strait Islanders Act passed in 1939. The first’ ‘of 
these Acts covers aboriginals resident on the Queensland mainland. 
Provision is made for the establishment of Protectorates ‘and Reserves, 
with the appointment of Protectors and Superintendents; also for the 
proclamation of regulations regarding employment, wages, hours of work, 
trading, quality of food and clothing supplied, accommodation, &. “The 
treatment of sickness and contagious diseases is provided for. 


The Protectors have control over the employment of the aboriginals, ~ 
and persons desiring to employ them must enter into an agreement with the 
Protector of the district in which the intending employees are situated. _ 
There are also regulations regarding the movements of aboriginals from 
one district to another. All aboriginals in employment are insured under 
the Workers’ Compensation Act. These employed aboriginals are. not 
allowed to spend their full earnings, as a proportion is banked to their 
credit, but they may make reasonable withdrawals with the permission of 
the Protector under whose control they may be. At the 30th June, 
1944, there were 3,068 accounts of natives in the Aboriginal Trust Account, 
the total to their credit being £303,544, including invested ‘funds. 


The Torres Strait Islanders Act aims at conferring a measure of local 
self-government upon the natives of the islands. The local government of 
each reserve is vested in a council consisting of not more than five Islanders. 
These councillors, including the chairman, are elected by ballot triennially, 
each Islander over the age of eighteen years being entitled to 
vote. An island fund has been established, into which is paid the 
receipts from an island tax and charges for services. The council makes 
by-laws for controlling the health, food supply, housing, &¢., of the 
natives. An island court deals with offences against by-laws. Other 
provisions of the Act are similar to the Act covering Queensland natives. 
At 30th June, 1944, the credit balance of 2,450 accounts of Islanders 
was £43,400. 


Both Acts are administered by the Director of Native Affairs. 


At the 30th June, 1944, there were three aboriginal settlements, 
Cherbourg (Murgon), Palm Island (Townsville), and  Woorabinda 
(Rockhampton), controlled by the Government, and 13 reserves managed 
either by religious bodies or the Government. The mission reserves are 
subsidised by the Government. There are 15 island villages with native 
schools controlled by teachers establighed on the Torres Strait Islands: 
During the early part of the Pacific War, all white teachers were 
evacuated from island villages, and during their absence the native 
teachers kept the schools operating to the best of their ability. The white 
teachers are now gradually being returned. 


A Census of Aboriginals and Torres Strait Islanders used to be taken 
at the 30th June of each year with the assistance of the several Protectors, 
Superintendents, and Teachers, but, owing to war conditions, it was not 
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eonducted in 1942 or 1943. A Census was made in 1944, but results 
appeared to be incomplete, owing to war conditions. The result of the 
1941 Census is shown in the next table. In classing the aboriginals as 
adults and children, it has been the practice to show only those under the 
age of 12 years as children. A half-blood is defined as a person of not 
more than 50 per cent. or less than 25 per cent. aboriginal blood. Any 
person with a preponderance of aboriginal blood is deemed to be an 
aboriginal. 


The aboriginal population of Queensland is shown in the following 
table. 


ABORIGINALS, QUEENSLAND, AT 30TH JUNE, 1941. 


Adults. a Children. Total. 


FULL-BLOODS, 


In Supervised Camps— ' 


In Regular Employment -. | 1,384 | 323 ae ae 1,384 323 
Other .. .. | 658 )1,277} 601 610 | 1,259 | 1,887 

Not in Supervised Camps— 
In Regular paployiee .. | 1,165 | 366 ws -. | 1,165 | 366 
Nomadic -.» | 724; 617 143 167 | 867 | 784 
Other .. ast $3 «.}| 152; 243 | 280) 267) 432) 510 
Total Full-bloods .. | 4,083 | 2,826 | 1,024 | 1,044 | 5,107 | 3,870 


In Supervised Camps— ! 
In Regular Employment -.| 512 | 98 te e 512 98 


Other .. ae 97 | 585 559 612 656 | 1,197 
Not in Supervised Camps— 
In Regular i ia ee es 818 364 as Rie 818 364 
Nomadic es 9 | 8 9 10 18 18 
Other .. we on .. 390 | 599 | 899 | 882 | 1,289 | 1,481 
Total Half-bloods. . +» | 1,826 | 1,654 | 1,467 | 1,504 | 3,293 | 3,158 
‘TOTAL. 
In. Supervised Camps— t 
In Regular Employment -. 41,896} 421 fs .. | 1,896] 421 
Other .. -. > 755 | 1,862 | 1,160 | 1,222 | 1,915 | 3,084 
Not in Supervised Camps— 
In Regular Braployeent .. 1,983: 730} .. .. {1,983 | 730 
Nomadic . .. 733 | 625] 152] 177] 885] 802 
Other .. re eee Oe 542 i 842 | 1,179 | 1,149 | 1,721 | 1,991 
Total es oA .. 5,909 | 4,480 | 2,491 | 2,548 | 8,400 | 7,028 


a Persons 12 years of age or over. 
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As Torres Strait Islanders are not now classed as aboriginals, they 
have been excluded from the table on page 64. There were 3,795 Torres 
Strait Islanders at 30th June, 1941, most of whom were in supervised 
camps. Males numbered 1,948 and females 1,847. 


Queensland contains the third highest number of full-bloods, the 
percentage of the total for the States being:—New South Wales, 1-2; 
Victoria, 0-2; Queensland, 18-9; South Australia, 5-9; Western Australia, 
45-6; Tasmania, 0-0; Northern Territory, 28-2. 


The following table shows the numbers of full-blood and half-blood 
aboriginals in the various States in 1921, 1931, and each of the five years, 
19387 to 1941. The total number of full-bloods in Australia has been 
declining slowly during the period shown, but it should be noted that the . 
large decrease shown in 1940 is mostly due to the exclusion of Torres 
Strait Islanders. Half-bloods, on the other hand, have been steadily 
increasing in numbers. 


ABORIGINAL PorPULATION, AUSTRALIA. 


i * x i 
4 Le Pa loa) oe | es 
At ag digi] es BE 3 
30thJune.| #8 Bo od as 33 a8 & 
Bo Wiis ee ah. ee hee ll Goa are he 
4 5 oe B e Zz 4 
Si lara a e eee Ti jou =e _ : Exreeynenes 
FULL-BLOODS. 
1921... 1,597 144 | 14,014) 1,609 | 25,587 | 17,349] 60,300 
1931. 864 49 | 18,654} 1,657 | 23,110 | 19,567 | 58,901 
1937. 849 53 | 12,112, 1,734 | 22,118 | 15,968 | 52,835 
1988. 809 92 | 12,160 | 2,081 | 21,882 | 14,354 | 51,379 
1939. 794 81 | 12,080, 2,684 | 21,878 | 14,089 | 51,557 
1940. 690 77 | §,766b| 2,704 | 21,821 | 13,901 | 47,9605 
1941, 594 88 | 89778) 2,798 | 21,709 | 13,451 | 47,6205 
Seco eee: Sn ny OB _ _ 
HALF-BLOODS. 
1921...) 4,588 442 | 3,090 811 | 1,960 460 | 11,536 
1931 ..!| 8,503 557 | 4,052 | 1,692 | 3,397 813 | 19,014 
1937 ..| 9,754 646 | 5,912) 2,103) 4,209 919 | 23,950 
1938 ..| 9,611 647 | 6,461 | 2,148 | 4,602 907 | 24,718 
1939 ..| 10,069 719 | 6,778 | 2,197] 4,688 913 | 25,712 
1940 ..| 10,171 673 | 6,164] 2,250] 4,781 902 | 25,3110 
1941...) 10,022 687 | 6,4516| 2,220| 4,407] 1,037 | 25,1916 


a Including Tasmania and Australian Capital Territory. 
v» Excluding Torres Strait Islanders. 
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Chapter 4.—PUBLIC JUSTICE. 


‘4, THE LEGAL SYSTEM. 


Civil Jurisdiction—The Civil Jurisdiction of the Queensland Courts is 
vested in a Supreme and Inferior Courts. 


For the purpose of Supreme Court business, the State is divided into 
three divisions with Registries at Brisbane, Rockhampton, and Townsville. 
Five Judges are appointed to the Southern Division (Brisbane) and one 
each to the Central (Rockhampton) and Northern (Townsville) Divisions. - 
Judges are appointed for life, subject to retirement at the age of seventy. 
In the Supreme Court is vested Common Law, Equity, Matrimonial, Probate, 
and- Admiralty Jurisdictions, and also Bankruptcy J urisdiction under 
Commonwealth law. Judges are not assigned specifically to any one branch. 
For the convenience of litigants the Supreme Court holds periodical sittings 
in country centres, and for that purpose a Judge is sent on Circuit. Appeal 
lies to the full bench of the Supreme Court (consisting of not less than 
three Judges), and in certain cases to the High Court of Australia; in some 
eases appeal can be carried to the Privy Council. The jury system obtains 
but can be dispensed with at the wish of the parties. 


The Inferior Courts, known as Magistrates’ Conrts, consist of Stipendiary 
Magistrates or Justices of the Peace. The jurisdiction varies in accordance 
with the personnel of the Bench but is, in general and unless extended’ by 
consent, Himited to actions in which not more than £200 is claimed. 


Criminal Jurisdiction—The general Criminal Jurisdiction is vested in 
the Supreme Court and is exercised by a Judge sitting with a Jury. 


A preliminary hearing is held before a Stipendiary Magistrate or 
Justices of the Peace for the purpose of determining whether a prima-facie 
case has been made out. The matter then proceeds on the indictment to 
the Supreme Court. , 


Stipendiary Magistrates and Justices of the Peace have power to deal 


summarily with certain minor offences and except in excluded cases have 
power to grant bail. ‘ 


Appéal lies from the Criminal Court to the Court of Criminal Appeal 
consisting of not less than three Judges, and can, with leave, be taken to 
the High Court of Australia. This right of appeal applies both to the 
Crown and accused. 


2. POLICE. ae: 
The Queensland Police are controlled by a Commissioner, and at 30th 


June, 1944, there were 341 police stations in the State, grouped for 
administrative purposes into 14 police districts. , ve 


There is a cadet system in operation under which youths of about 18 
years of age are enrolled, performing general clerical work and obtaining .a 
preliminary knowledge of police routine. Prior to attaining the age of 19 
years, they are sent to the Police Depét to receive the usual training. before 


being appointed constables. At the 30th June, 1944, there were 80 cadets 
enrolled. ; : me : an 
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During 1938-39, a school.of instruction in criminal investigation was 
established, at which selected policemen receive a course covering all branches 
of erime detection. In this year also a law and procedure branch was set up 
to provide practical instruction and advice to all members of the Police 
Force. Members of the force desiring promotion must pass a qualifying 
examination held annually, the subjects being law and police duties. 


A number of motor vehicles and a launch are equipped with wireless, 
thus enabling quick despatch of police to places where their services are 
required. During 1943-44, over 14,000 messages were sent to motor vehicles 
and-1,500 received by the station from such sources. A total of 496 messages 
were forwarded interstate, and 606 were received. 


The work of the Police Force includes a wide range of duties, the 
country policeman usually acting on behalf of many State and Common- 
wealth Government Departments. 


‘The number of police officers is shown in ‘the following. table, the 
figure for 1944 including 97 detectives, 33 trackers, and 9 women police. 


QUEENSLAND POLICE. 


= 
Particulars. 1939-40. | ea iar 1941-42, 1942-43. 1943-44. 
Police Officers at End of | 
Year— i 
Metropolitan No. 595 «630 710 115 769 
Country... No. 898 913 | 945 974 997 


Total No. 1,493 1,543 1,655 1,749 1,766 


Bapenditure during Y ear 


Maintenancea £) 616,639 | 635,621 | 684,718 | 781,478 | 845,189 
Buildings. . £) 58,443 52,085 | © 17,255 4,260 7,074 


Grant to Superan- 
;- nuation Fund £ 64,300 66,900 68,750 68,100 68,100 


. Total £| 739,382 | 754,556 | 770,723 | 853,838 | 920,363 


i 


a Including salaries. 


‘The Police Force has its own Superannuation Fund, the .members 
contributing 54 per cent. of their annual salaries, with an annual grant 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The State grant is shown in the 
sbove table (for fuller particulars, see Chapter 13). During 1943-44, the 
amount of pensions paid to retired policemen and to the widows and 
children of deceased policemen amounted to £100,874, and the number of 
contributors at the 30th June, 1944, was 1,608. 


3. PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES. 


Prisons are administered by a Comptroller-General, and at: 3ist 
December, 1944, there were 10 prisons or prison farms in the State. The 
principal gaols are located at Brisbane and Townsville, while smaller 
institutions at Rockhampton, Thursday Island, and Marburg are used only 
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for short-sentence prisoners. A prison at Normanton was closed during 
1945. There are also four State Farms which are conducted on the 
honour system. 

The following table shows details for the last ten years. 


PRisoNs AND PRISONERS, QUEENSLAND. 


Prisoners Received Prisoners in Confinement. 
during Year. at End of Year. 
Prison “ = a 
Year. Gaols. | Farms. Number. Per 
100,000 
Males. Females. | ~ 1; — | =§ Mean 
Males. | Females. | Popula- 
tion. 
1935 6 1 1,395 50 328 6 35 
| I 
1936 5 1 1,209 ; 48 | 291 5 30 
1937 5 1 925- | 43 ; 296 5 30 
1938 5 1 995 | 54 | 266 5 | 2 
1939 5 1 1,164 | 33 273 5 27 
1940 5 2 999 | 37 283 4 28 
iT 
1941 i 5 2 876 45 290 12 29 
1942 5 2 1,024 63 =| 308 12 31 
1943 5 3 1,064 78 | 335 21 34 
1944 6 4 1,352¢ ; 99 | 489a 21 48 
| ° ‘ 


aiIncluding Service Personnel confined in Civil. Prisons. 

The numbers of convicted prisoners in confinement per 100,000 of the 
population in the various States at 31st December, 1943, were:—New South 
Wales, 61; Victoria, 55; Queensland, 30; South Australia, 37; Western 
Australia, 54; Tasmania, 33. : 

Prison conditions have been improved in recent years, provision, now 
being made for teaching trades, for the establishment of libraries, and for 
giving lectures, concerts, and occasional picture shows; while radio sets 
provide selected programmes. In the Brisbane Prison, the long-term inmates 
are kept apart from the short-term and are taught trades such as tailoring, 
bootmaking, tinsmithing, &c., the goods made being used in various Govern- 
ment Institutions. Work done during the year 1944 was valued at £25,274. 

Children under 17 years of age are dealt with in the Children’s Courts 
and those convicted are usually sent to the Reformatory School at 
Westbrook, Toowoomba. 

In 1934, a State Farm conducted on the honour system was established 
at Palen Creek, near Mount Lindsay. Other State Farms were established 
at Numinbah, via Nerang, in 1940, Whitinbah, via Nerang, in 1943, and 
Stone River, via Ingham, in 1944. 

Prisoners selected for transfer to State Farms are given to understand 
that they are placed on their honour to perform their duties faithfully and 
to the best of their ability and are not to attempt to escape. In general, 
the behaviour of such prisoners has been excellent and they have worked 
well. They have been engaged in forestry, timbergetting, sawmilling, road- 
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making, dairying, pig-raising, and géneral farming. The men have erected 
their own buildings and surplus agricultural products are sold. The number 
of prisoners at the four State Farms at 31st December, 1944, wasi81. Each 
farm is controlled by an Officer-in-Charge, assisted by Warder-Overseers. 


The sentences of prisoners are reduced for good conduct, and in the 
trade section there is a marks systenr under which prisoners receive marks 
for work done in excess of the amount allotted, these marks counting 
towards the remission of part of their sentences. The Salvation ‘Army and 
the William Powell Home for discharged prisoners do much work i in assist- 
ing released prisoners to obtain employment. . 


Under Lhe Prisoners’ Parole Acts, 1937 to 1942, a Board recom- 
mends to the Governor-in-Council the release of prisoners on spas During 
1944, the Board made six such recommendations. Bog 


4, CRIMINAL COURTS. 


Criminal cases are dealt with at the three Supreme Courts (Brisbane, 
Rockhampton, and Townsville) and by the Supreme Court on’ Cireuit at 26 
different centres. The main offences with which persons: were charged 
during 1943-44 and how they were dealt with are shown below, 


Supreme Courts, Criminat Cases, QUEENSLAND,’1943-44. - 


1 : eee ek Po 
Aber : How Dealt With. 
», og g 
Offence é g8 ; F 3 2 
2 ¢ |$82| ge | 2g 
GI S | BRS] 54 & $ 
a mH a eA “4 5 
Murder ©... oy % 5 2 2); 1 3 1 
Attempted Murder a i is Pe ie re ef 
Manslaughter .. a 15 2 | 4/4. 8 5 
Offences against Females 44} ..-$ B28] 4, li 5 
Other Offences against the Person 74 12 58.) 5 23 5 
Offences against Property a 144 16 | 99} yes 307 31 
Offences against Currency we 3 1 re es ae 
Other as ie oe 4 12°} 3. 5] j. iy fae aaa 
i a — oe | 
Total et, ae 297 33 200; = 1 82 47 


a Jury disagreed, case postponed, case fell through, ete. 


Persons convicted of serious crime in the States of Australia during 
the last ten years are shown in the. next table of convictions for 
eriminal offences in the Supreme Courts. There has been: an inbvrease in 
crime during the war years. Queensland’s figure for 1943-44 (200) is, with 
the exception of 1939-40 (214), the highest since 1935-36. 
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SUPREME: COURTS, CRIMINAL CONVICTIONS, AUSTRALIA. 


5 { 
New ° | 
Year, | south Victoria, | Ont | australia, | Australia, | TAmania./ Australia, 
a a | \ b 
1934 ../ 862°} 550 | 129 | 206 8 55 | 1,887 
1985 ..) 766 | 569 | 282 172 55 54 | 1,844 
1936 ..| 623 | 533 | 154 | 17 | 52 47 | 1,592 
1937 ..{ 695 565 | 178 | 188 | 103 42 | 1,776 
1938 ..| 804 | 642 142 172; 90 55 | 1,932 - 
1939... | 982 690 | 214 179 71 39 | 2,200 
1940... | 861 651 145 | 163 = 84 59 | 2,008 
1941 ..| 886 | 705 | BL T7 65 28 | 2,041 
1942 ..] 941 721 155 | 211 64 39° | 2,169 
1943 °.. | 1,130 826 | 200 | 208 | 93 35 | 2,521 
Rate PER 100,000 Mean PoPuLaTion. 
19438...) 40 42 19 34 19 14 35 


a Figures for year ended 30th June following. 2 

b Including Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory. 

Courts of Petty Sessions (presided over by a Stipendiary Magistrate or 
a Justice of the Peace) are held in the several Police Districts throughout 
Queensland. There are 14 Police Districts altogether, but the metropolitan 
area comprises 3-of them. The following table shows, for the last five 
years, the number of criminal cases dealt with by these Courts, as well as 
cases dealt with by Industrial Magistrates. The numbers are given for the 
prineipal offences, and the percentage convicted is also shown. 


INFERIOR COURTS, CRIMINAL AND QUASI-CRIMINAL CASES, QUEENSLAND. 


Against Good Transport. 
| Order. Total, 
Year. Assault, | Stealing.|_ All 
Offences. 
Drunken-| Other. | Motor. | Railway.' 
ness. 
1939-40 | 


No. of Cases .. | 338 | 1,937 | 11,202 | 2,272 | 7,183 | 2,736 | 32,501 
% Convicted a | 77-2] 92:8) 993) 97-4] 85-9] 99:3) 90-1 
1940-41 | 
No. of Cases ..} 352 | 1,770 | 9,558 | 1,937 | 6,457 | 1,436 | 28,653 
% Convicted a | 77-01 91-6 | 98:6 | 96-8} 886) 992) 903 
1941-42 
No. of Cases .. | 320) 1,793 | 10,124, 2,207 | 4,469 | 489 25,783 
% Convicted a | 73-4] 902} 99:0] 97:2} 89-8) 96-9) 91-4 
1942-43 | 
No. of Cases .. | 375 | 2,706 | 8,527 | 2,017} 3,874] 121 , 23,451 
-_ % Convicted @ | 72:8 | 876 | 99:0 | 947 | 884) 93-4) 894 
1943-44 
No. of Cases .. | 443 | 2,842 | 8,367 | 2,168 | 3,680 97 24,397 
% Convicted a | 65-9 | 86-8! 99-1! 93:5} 91-8| 91-8) 89-8 


ro Including summarily convicted, bail estreated, and committed to higher 
courts, 
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The number of cases and rates for the two offences which make up 
almost 50 per cent. of all cases, as well as for ‘‘other’’ offences and total 
offences, are shown in the next table for each Police District. The high 
metropolitan rate is accounted for by the high rate for traffic and transport 
law breaches, the occasion for such charges being greatest in the metropolis. 
In the category of ‘‘other’’ offences, which include the more serious 
offences, the highest rates were recorded in the Cloneurry, Cairns, and 
Townsville districts, 


InFERIOR Courts, Cases IN Poricr Districts, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


Traffic and : | 
Drunkenness. | Transport Law | Other Offences.! Total Offences 
Breaches. 
Police District. 
(Number! Naniber Number Number 
of Rate. of Rate. of Rate. of Rate, 
Cases. a Cases. | a Cases. a Cases. & 
Metropolitan «+ | 3,329 7-6 | 2,559 5-9 | 6,143 | 14-1 |12,031] 27-6 
Cairns we a» | 1,272 | 19-1 282 4-2 | 1,376 | 20-6 | 2,930 | 43-9 
Charleville Ri 131 10-9 2 0-1 172 | 14-3 305 | 25-3 
Cloncurry oe 205 | 22-7 12 13 220 | 24:3 437 | 48-3 
Ipswich .. -. | 228 3-4 101 155 397 5-8 726 | 10-7 
Longreach ..} 184 9-9 6 0-3); 150 8-1 340 | 18-3 
Mackay .. a 129 3-6 34 0-9 281 7:8 444 | 12-3 
Maryborough -.. 529 4-4 141 1-2 718 6-0 |.1,388 | 11-6 
Rockhampton .. 334 4-3 120 1-6 539 7-0 993 | 12-9 
Roma ey ea 94 4:5 5 0-2 163 7:8 262 | 12-5 
Toowoomba ec 306 27 235 2-1 565 5-0 | 1,106 9-8 
Townsville -. | 1,626 | 19-6 280 3-4.| 1,529 | 18-5 | 3,435 | 41-5 
Total +» | 8,367 79 | 3,777 3-6 |12,253 | 11-6. |24;397) 23-1 


a Rate per 1,000 population. 
5. CIVIL COURTS. 
Writs of Summons matters dealt with by the Supreme and Cireuit 
Courts of Queensland during the last five years are shown hereunder. 


SUPREME AND cae Covrrs—Crvi CasEs, QUEENSLAND. 


Particulars. 1939-40. | 1940-41. | 1941-42. | 1942-43. | 1943-44. 

Writs of Summons Issuéd No. 821 821 812 905 1,181 
Amount Claimed = .. £ | 200,987 | 219,083 | 191,086 | 121,227 | 97,344- 
Actions Tried— 

With Jury .» No. 31 29 33 32 36 

Without Jury .. No. 229 333 339 398 682 
Judgments under Orders - 

No. XV and XVIII a No. 120 91 117 66 28 
Judgments— 

For Plaintiff a No. 347 418 471° 477 731 

For Defendant .. No. 33 35 18 19 15 
Total Amount Awarded £| 70,864 | 73,344 | 58,114 | 31,360 16,755 


a Judgments bye “default of appearance, and judgments signed by Order “of 
Registrar or Judge in Chambers. 
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Claims” for personal damages or for debts not exeeeding £200, or for 
rent not exéeeding £100, are heard by Magistrates’ Courts. The amounts 
awarded to plaintiffs in Magistrates’ Courts each year total three or four 
times the amounts awarded in Supreme Courts. Their operations have been 
as follows. 


Maaistrates’ Courrs—Civin Casms, QUEENSLAND. 


Particulars, | 1939-40. | 1940-41. | 1941-42. | 1942-43, | 1949-44. 
Cases Heard .. .. No. 17,248 | 14,077 | 11,602 6,359 4,185 
Amount Claimed .. £ | 288,493 | 242,633 | 206,832 | 119,074 | 76,373 
Amount Awarded .. £ | 184,780 | 166,658 | 135,317 | 80,346 | 51,160 


Divorces and Judicial Separations—In Queensland, divorces may be 
obtained on the grounds of adultery, desertion, insanity, and some other 
causes. Nullity of: marriage may be decreed on account of marriage 
within prohibited degrees, incapacity, and various other causes. 


During 1944, 721 marriages were dissolved as follows:—divorce 
decree made absolute, 711; nullity of marriage, 8; and judicial separation, 
2, Fourteen petitions for divorcee were dismissed during the year. 
Petitions by husbands were responsible for 434 of the successful eases, 
and petitions by wives for 287. ; 

Grounds on which dissolution of marriage was allowed were, in the 
cases of petitions by husbands:—adultery, 290; desertion, 134; insanity, 
7; other grounds, 3. For wives’ petitions, the grounds were:—adultery, 
116; desertion, 159; insanity, 2; other grounds, 10. 

The following table shows the total number of marriages dissolved 
(i.e., divorce decrees made absolute, and decrees for nullity of marriage 


and judicial separations granted) in each State during the six years 
ended 1944, 


Divorces, &c., GRANTED, AUSTRALIA. 


State. 1939. 1940. 1941. 1942. 1943. 1944. 

New ‘South Wales | 1,553 1,497 1,577 1,611 1,840 2,049 
Victoria .. : 805 822 842 959 1,383 1,694 
Queensland . 2014 224a) 255 248 444 721 
South Australia .. 243 314 274 315 450 499 
Western Australia: 234 246 292 367 458 588 
Tasmania .. os 80 83 84 83 89 115 

Saree bw, 3,129 3,200 3,330 3,583 4,668 5,679 


a Year ended 30th June. 
b Including Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory. 


The, number of divorees had been rising steadily for a long period 
before the war, but, as may be seen from the foregoing table, it has 
shown a sharp upward turn in all States during the war years. The 
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next table illustrates the rise in the divorce -rate., sinee,;{901. The 
rates shown have been ealeulated by: dividing the divorces in. each period 
by the number of marriages in a period of similar length 10 years earlier, 
as the average duration of marriage of petitioners ranges from: 10 to 15 
years, The figures comprise divorce deerees made absolute, decrees for 
nullity of marriage, and judicial separations granted. 


Divorce Rater *, AUSTRALIA. 


1901 to | 1911 to | 1921 to | 1981 t0 | 1941 to 
State. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1940. 1944. 

New South Wales ..  ..| 272 | 323 | 55-9 | 65:4 | 99-2 
Victoria wa os f 38s 16-4 28°5 38-5 50-0 100-7 
Queensland .. 2 Bs 4:4 76 | 156 26°7 63°0 
South Australia 3 os 31 6-8 | 24-5 50-7 102-6 
Western Australia .. a 13-8 20-8 | 52-9 64:5 134-2 
Tasmania Me : 6-0 54 | 26-1 40:8 58-7 
Australia b oy 17-1 23°38 | 41-3 53-8 95-6 


a Rate per 1,000 marriages ten years earlier. See text above. 
b Including Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory. . 


The following table shows marriages dissolved in 1944 classified 
according to the duration of the marriage, and distinguishing cases 
originating in the husband’s petition from those in whieh. the wife was 
the petitioner. The proportion of all cases falling in each ten-year 
period of duration, and the proportion at each duration in which the 
husband was the petitioner, are also shown. Similar proportions for 
1943 are shown for comparison. 


DvRaTIon OF fF MarRiaGEs DESOLym®, QUEENSLAND. 


| Proportion at Proportion 
, each Duration. | where Husband 
Petitioner. 


Divorces 7, 1944. 


Duration of Marriage. 


gs S| 2 
Bs os S | 1944. | 1043, | 1944. | 1943. 

ge | 85 a 

am | Be | 

; No No No. % % % % 
Under 5 years... 101 25 | 126 | 49.9] 95-6 80 10 
5 years and under 10 years 121 57 178 2 68 64 
10, » =» I ,, 94 721 166 x 57 58 
Vck gs Nae, 202 59| 6o| 119/295) 424 14 50] 39 
20°55 Ge! 5. BO Gs 51 60 | 111 | 15-4] 19-1 46 54 
30 ° 40 ,, 74-13 20) 28} 3-2 35 29 
Over 40 years wt Ae 1 ms 1 0-1 ah 100 ays 
Total .. 9...) 484 287 | 721 |100-0!100-0! 60) 56 


i 
i 


aincluding divorce decrees made absolute, nullities of marriage and judicial 
separations granted. 
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The table on page 73 shows that, while in 1948 the greatest proportion 
of divorces was for marriages which had lasted from 10 to 20 years, 
marriages of shorter duration figured more prominently in the divorce 
list for 1944, and the ‘‘under 10 years duration’’ group had the greatest 
proportion of the total. In both years, husbands were the petitioners 
in a little more than half of the total cases. Generally, husbands 
initiated the cases in the majority of dissolutions of marriages of short 
duration, the proportion gradually falling, until amongst the dissolutions 
of marriages of long duration wives were the petitioners in the majority 
of cases. 


6. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Land = Titles-—Land in Queensland is held either under ‘‘the old 
system’’ or under The Real Property Acts, 1861 to 1887. The method 
introduced by the above Acts is based on the Torrens system. Under it 
all transfers. and interests in land are recorded in the Titles Office 
Register and are endorsed on a Certificate of Title which is issued to the 
owner. 

“Title (to land) is proved by the production of a single document 

. .. . for a Certificate of Title is not like a conveyance under 
‘the old system,’ merely a proof of ownership as between the parties 
toit .. ... .. 3 it is, in all but certain excepted cases, conclusive proof: 
that the person mentioned in it is owner of the land therein described as 
against. all the. world.’’ : : 

The Acts compel simplicity and essential uniformity in all instruments 
of the same class by prescribing schedule forms for such instruments 
which .may not be materially altered, but which are, nevertheless, flexible 
enough to admit of the interpolation of. special covenants agreed upon 
between the parties to leases, mortgages, or encunrbrances. The Acts 
provide maehinery for bringing land under ‘‘the old system’’ under the 
Acts. 

The Titles Office is a sub-Department of the Department of Justice 
and is under the control of the Registrar of Titles. 


Lanp TrirtLes BusInEss, QUEENSLAND. 


Transactions, 1939-40, | 1940-41. | 1941-42, | 1942-43, | 1943-44, 


UNDER REAL PROPERTY ACTS. 


‘Transfets "8 les, Cee .. | 17,646 | 17,538 | 14,403 | 10,203 | 14,248 
‘Mortgages; -.. .. | 11,614 | 10,860 8,930 4,882 5,170 
Releases from: Mortgage .. | 9,365 9,593 9,089 9,407 | 11,353 
‘Other Pete «+ | ee | 10,065 9,333 8,633 5,955 6,729 


UNDER REGISTRATION OF DEEDS ACT (OLD SYSTEM). 


Conveyances ww 6 8 8 8 2 
Mortgages °.. a 6 5 2 5 8 

. Releases:from Mortgage 2 2 1 
4. 4 sce 


Other Dealings . ai “UW 10 2 
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Liquor Licenses—The control of Liquor Licenses: is-regulated under 
The Liquor Acts, 1912 to. 1945. Powers under the ‘Act ‘were exercised 
by local Magistrates until 1935, since when they have been: vested in the 
Licensing Commission consisting of three members,’.one. of whom is 
required to be a Judge of the Supreme Court or a member of the Industrial 
Court. The Commission administers the Liquor Acts, the provisions of 
which set up the control of Hotel, Billiard, Bagatelle, and Bottlers’ Licenses, 
and Certificates of Registration of Wholesale Spirit Merchants. 


The 1935 amending Act provided that the number of each of the 
Licensed Victuallers’ and Winesellers’ Licenses in existence at that date 
should not be increased. The requirement that licenses be renewed 
annually and the provision for the holding of Local Option Polls were 
repealed; whilst provision was made for a State-wide, Prohibition Poll 
every seven years, 


The Commission is empowered to become possessed of licenses by 
accepting voluntary surrenders, or by cancelling or forfeiting sivenses, 
and removing any of such licenses to new sites. The license to be removed 
to the new site is sold by publie tender, the premium received being 
credited to a trust fund from which compensation is paid on ane surrender 
or cancellation of a license. 


The Commission collects liquor fees which under the 1935 amendment 
were based upon 24 per cent. of the purchase price of liquor, this basis 
of assessment being substituted for the ‘‘Annual Value’? fixed-fee system. 
During 1941, the provision of a maximum annual fee of £300 was deleted. 
In 1945, the annual fees. payable by licensed victuallers and winesellers 
- were increased to 3 per cent., the 4 per cent. increase being payable by 
the owner of the premises, not the licensee. The increase is to be credited 
to the trust fund from which compensation is to be paid on the surrender 
or cancellation of a license. 


' The ‘‘Tied House’’ system, under which brewers and spirit merchants 
exercised control over the sale of brands of liquor at hotels which they 
own or control, was limited by the 1945 amending legislation which gave 
the publie the right to purchase at any hotel, and compelled the licensee 
to’ sell, all classes and kinds of liquor usually consumed. or demanded in 
the locality. There is provision, however, that a licensee of a hotel owned 
by a brewery need not stock or sell liquor of a class or kind similar 
to any liquor actually manufactured by the owner-brewer. The Commission 
may forfeit the licensee’s license if. he fails to mect the public’s 
requirements, 


During the war the Commission experienced great difficulty in meeting 
the demand for accommodation and meals, staff and equipment shortage 
preventing the full and effective use of existing hotel facilities. The 
1945 amendment provided that where the Licensing Commission was satisfied 
that the facilities provided in any locality for board and meals were 
inadequate to meet the public demand, it might order the licensed victualler 
in that locality to provide the necessary accommodation. Failure to comply 
with the order involves forfeiture or suspension of the license. 
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Many. ‘war-time. regulations were introduced under The Public Safety 
dict of 1940, whereby the Commission was empowered to suspend licenses, 
de-license portion of premises, set up compulsory daily trading hours, and 
generally control all sales and consumption of liquor on and off licensed 
premises. 


During 1943-4¢ the Comission suspended five Licensed Victuallers’ 
Licenses, one Spirit Merchant’s Certificate, three Billiard Licenses, and 
one Club License, while eight suspensions were lifted. No licenses were 
forfeited, cancelled, or surrendered. In the same period the Commission 
granted 289 transfers of hotel licenses, 5 applications were refused, 9 were 
withdrawn,: and 17. lapsed. 


During 1943-44, the fees amounted to £99,744 from Licensed 
Victuallers’ and Winesellers’ Licenses, and £23,017 from Spirit Merchants. 
Spirit Merchants pay a fixed annual fee, and 24 per cent. on sales of 
spirits to. persons other than persons licensed to sell liquor. Revenue from 
Club and Packet Licenses amounted to £3,047. The total revenue from all 
sources amounted to £130,364. ; 


The following table shows licenses in force for the last ten years. 
These figures -exélude Railway Refreshment Rooms which sell liquor, as 
they are controlled by the Railway Commissioner. At the 30th June, 1944, 
51 of these Rooms:were selling liquor. 


Liquor Licenses IN FoRcE, QUEENSLAND. 


; 7 Wholesale ; 
L d ras Registered | E ted. Packet. 
At soth June, | yiacentiens, | seliens. | SBI | MGinbs | Cubs. | 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1935 ws | 1,347 32 | 136 32 n n 
1936 = .. | «889, = 82 | 188 | 8B 110 9 
1937... | 1,835 31) 138 | 32 | 122 12 
1938 .. | «1,318 31, 135 | 33 127 14 
1939. ...| 1,307 30 «134 | 88 134 14 
1940. | 1,298 29 | 134 33 144 14 
1941 Lf L284 29 «126 33 146 7 
1942s. |. :,281 29 | = 124 35 148 5 
1943  ..| 1280) 30 | 118 | 35 145 5 
1944 =. | «(1,280 30 | 119 | 35 145 5 


n Not available. 
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Chapter 5.—SOCIAL SERVICES. 


1. SCHOOLS. 


State Schools——In 1860, by an Act of the first Queensland Parlia- 
ment, primary education was placed under the control of a Board of 
General Education consisting of five members presided over by a Minister 
of the Crown. The duties of the Board were to superintend the formation 
and management of primary schools and to administer the funds granted 
by the Act. Fifteen years later came The State Education Act which, 
with subsequent amending Acts, is still in force. By this Act:the Board 
of ‘General Education was abolished and its functions transferred to the 
Department of Public Instruction now administered by the Director-General 
of Education who is responsible to the Secretary for Public Instruction. 
In 1902, a Board of Technical Education was established to supervise 
technical education, which had been carried on in connection with Schools 
of Arts in many of the towns under the control of local committees, In 
1905, however, this Board was abolished, and its functions were transferred 
to the Department of Public Instruction. Zhe Technical Education Act, 
1908, dealt comprehensively with technical education in Queensland. 


Several new features, such as the raising of the leaving age from 
twelve to fourteen years and compulsory education, were introduced by 
an Amending Act of 1910. State High Schools were inaugurated in 1912, 
and a more liberal scheme of Government scholarships to secondary 
schools came into force in 1913, with further amendments in subsequent 
years. A Teachers’ Training College was established in 1914, and Rural 
Schools for training in useful manual arts and elementary agricultural 
scienee were introduced in 1917. A Correspondence School was opened 
in 1922, and in the following year classes were formed at various centres 
for the instruction of backward, sub-normal, and defective children. The 
same year also saw the establishment of special vocational classes at 
various centres. 


The use of wireless and film projectors in schools is becoming of 
increasing importance. During 1944, there were 211 State and 75 private 
schools with radio sets, and the Australian Broadcasting Commission gave 
500 broadcasts for schools. In the State schools were 137 motion and still 
picture projectors, and the Department of Public Instruction had 549 
motion picture films available; whilst 11 private schools had projectors, 
with 58 motion films at their disposal. 


Practical education for country children is also provided by travelling 
schools. Two railway carriages are equipped as Travelling Manual Train- 
ing Schools for boys, and two as Travelling Domestic Science Schools for 
girls. In 1923, the Gatton Agricultural College was transferred to the 
Department of Public Instruction, and reorganised as the Queensland 
Agricultural High School and College. A School Medical Service, and 
Travelling Dental Clinies, under the control of the Department of Health 
and Home Affairs, provide free treatment for schoo) children. 
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At present, publie education in Queensland is carried on under The 
State Hducation Acts, 1875-1940, and The Technical Instruction Acts, 
1908-1918, at the following types of schools:— 


(a) Primary schools— (b) Secondary schools— : 
(i) State, (i) State High Schools, 
(ii) Provisional, Gi) High ‘‘tops’’ to Pri- 
(iii) Correspondence, mary Schools, 
(iv) Special, (iii) State Commercial High 
(v) Rural, School and College, 
(vi) Intermediate. (iv). Industrial High Sehool, 
(v) Domestie Science High 
School, 


(c) Queensland Agricultural High School and College. 
(d) Technical Colleges. 
(¢) A Teachers’ Training College, replacing pupil teacher system. 


Primary education is free and compulsory for all chiidren up. to 
tourteen years of age or until they pass the scholarship examination; 
although, by special permission, they may leave school at less than 
fourteen years. Scholarships providing free education at secondary schools 
(State or denominational) are open to all children attending State or 
private schools, the qualifying scholarship examination being held 
annually. 

Grammar Schools——These are established under The Grammar Schools 
Acts, 1860-1900, and there are now cight—five for boys and three for girls. 
They are a characteristic Queensland institution, being semi-State in 
character, and are of interest as representing the first attempt by the State 
to make provision for secondary education. They are controlled by ‘boards 
of trustees, and operate under subsidy from the State, and are inspected 
annually by the Department of Public Instruction. Othcr private schools 
are inspected only by request. The net enrolment at grammar schools for 
1944 was 1,423 boys and 778 girls. . 


Other Private Schools—These schools, of which there were 211 in 
1944, are not subject to State control. The Roman Catholic Church con- 
ducted 179 of these schools, the Church of England 16, and other religious 
denominations 11; while 5 private. schools were undenominational in 
character. Net enrolments for 1944 were—Roman Catholic, 13,369-boys 
and 14,290 girls) Church of England, 1,367 boys and 1,497 girls, other 
denominations, 674 boys and 1,203 girls, and undenominational -schools, 
67 boys and 91 girls. 

Business Colleges—There are 10 of these colleges; and in 1944 the 
aggregate enrolments were 515 males and 1,979 females, 

Aboriginal Schools—There are 29 of these under the control of the 
Director of Native Affairs. (See page 63.) 

Government Expenditure on Education.—The Government of Queens- 
land spent £1,639,397 on State schools during 1943-44. This amounted to 
£1 11s. per head of the population, compared with £1 8s. 1d. in 1920-21 
and 11s, 1d. in 1910-11, the year in which compulsory education was intro- 
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duced. If Government expenditure on education and buildings is taken to 
include not only State schools but also subsidies to grammar schools, 
university, libraries, art galleries, &., it amounted to £1,946,617 in 1943-44, 
or £1 16s. 10d. per head. In 1860, there were 73 children receiving education 
per 1,000 of mean population; in 1900, 224; and in 1944, 160. The decline 
since 1900 is due to the falling birth rate, 


State and Private Schools—Particulars of State and private schools 
for the year 1944 are given in the following table. 


ScHOOLS, QUEENSLAND, 1944. 


Net Enrolment Average Attendance 
Schools |} Teachers | during Year. during Year. 
Type. at_End of | at End of |___. : 
Year, j Year. ; 
: | Boys. Girls. | Boys. Girls. 
No. | No. .| No. | No. | No. | No. 
Primary— : | 
State — : i j 
State .. | 1,440 5 4,451 ! 57,197 | 52,510 ; 46,847 | 42,785 
Provisional .. 48 || 89 519 471 437 383 
Correspondence 1 | 93 | 4,245 4,245 1,759 ;| 1,926 
Special wa 9 |. 36 199 167 149 121 
Rural. . o 28: 307 3,732 3,320 3,188 | 2,790 
Intermediate 14a. 108 1,524 1,399 1,283 | 1,174 
Total State 1,528 | 5,084b| 67,416 | 62,112 | 53,663 | 49,179 
Private— i 
Grammar .. c e 103 43 81 | 39 
Other. . Pa 211 1,379 | 12,993 | 14,015 | 12,196 | 12,655 
Total Private 211 1,379 | 13,096 | 14,058 | 12,277 | 12,694 
otal Primary ..{ 1,739 6,463 | 80,512 | 76,170 | 65,940 | 61,873 
Secondary— | | 
State— i : i 
High .. ee 18 | 343 | 2,592 2,518 2,176 2,084 
High *‘ Top ” 16d | 87 | 417 396 332 | 338 
Total State 18 | 430b| 3,009 2,914 2,608 2,422 
Private— | 
Grammar... 8 | 97 1,320 735 1,036 | 657 
Other... ee e e | 2,484 3,066 2,331 | 2,769 
Total Private 8 | 97 | 3,804 3,861 8,367 | 3,426 
! Dee | es 
‘Total Secondary 26 527 6,813 6,715 5,875 5,848 
Total All Schools.. | 1,765 6,990 | 87,325 | 82,885 | 71,815 67,721 


“a Twelve of these are attached to State schools, and are excluded from the 
total. 
b Including teachers temporarily absent on war service. 
¢ Included with Secondary schools. 
d High “tops”’ are attached to State schools, and are excluded from the total. 
¢ included with. Primary schools. 


; Vocational subjects are taught in the Rural and Intermediate schools, 
76 vocational centres, and by four travelling cars. The number of 
scholars receiving instruction in manual training for wood, leather, and 
sheet metal work at the end of 1944 was 6,010, and in domestic science, 
9,146. 
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- The following table shows particulars of all primary and secondary 
schools for the last six years. 


ScHOOLS, QUEENSLAND. 


| 

Schools. Teachers. | Net Enrolment of Scholars. Suse 

Year. | oe peng? 
| State, | Other State.a| Other. | State. | Other. | ‘otal. | Schools. 

| No. |\No.| No. | No. | No. | No. No. | £1,000 
1939 | 1,692 | 228 | 4,837 | 1,600 | 141,354) 32,160) 173,514 | 1,614 
1940 | 1,687 | 227 | 4,783 | 1,603 | 139,509 | 31,882} 171,391 | 1,616 
1941 | 1,660 | 225 | 4,604 | 1,561 | 138,358 | 32,512 | 170,870 | 1,608 
1942 | 1,589 | 218 | 4,049 | 1,345 | 137,450 | 28,914 | 166,364 | 1,538 
1943 | 1,548 | 219 | 4,198 | 1,421 | 133,849 , 32,569 | 166,418 | 1,639 
1944 | 1,546 | 219} 4,343 | 1,476 | 135,451 , 34,759 ' 170,210 | 1,858 


females in 1944 


a Excluding teachers temporaril 


bo For year ending 30th June following. 
n Not available. 


y absent on war service; 1,122 males and 49 


Ages of Scholars——This information has been collected from all schools 
since 1939, and details for 1944 are given in the next table. 
scholars in this table is not the same as in the table on page 79, as the 
scholars in that table represent net enrolments during: the year. 


AGES OF SCHOLARS, QUEENSLAND, AT 31st DecemneR, 1944. 


The total 


| 


Primary Schools. Secondary Schcols. 
Age. | ey a0 re aes 
Males. Females. Total. | Males. Females, | Total. 
| H | i 
Under 6 4,149 4,037 8,186 | = 
6.. 8,275 7,825 16,100 
Tas 9,064 8,677 17,741 
8. 8,830 8,338 17,168 
9.. 8,507 8,111 16,618 | 
10 .. 8,248 7,851 16,099 i 
Il .. 8,160 7,619 15,779 ia a a 
eee 8,194 7,698 15,892 20 53 - 93 
Tds45 7,695 7,146 14,841 320 331 651 
14... 3,773 3,329 7,102 1,762 1,850 3,612 
15... 621 452 1,073 2,383 2,511 4,894 
16... 39 27 66 1,348 1,221 | 2,569 
17... oc 9 10 19 494 371 » 865 
18 and over 25 25 50 136 91 | 227 
Total .. 75,589 71,145 | 146,734 6,463 6,428 12,891 


Practically all children from the age of 6 years to 12 years were 


receiving full-time education. 


Of older age-groups, the proportions of all 


children in the State receiving full-time education were:—13 years, boys, 
89 per cent., girls, 86 per cent.; 14 years, boys, 61 per cent., girls, 58 per 
cent.; 15 years, boys, 33 per cent., girls, 33 per cent.; 16 years, boys, 
15. per cent., girls, 14 per cent.; and 17 years, boys, 5 per cent., girls, 4 
per cent. 
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Queensland Agricultural High School and College —Of 196 students 
enrolled at this institution during 1944, 175 were taking diploma courses 
in agriculture, dairying, stock, and horticulture, 


School Examinations.—Scholars from State and private schools may 
enter for the Scholarship, and Junior and Senior Public University 
Examinations. The Scholarship, which is taken at about 13 years of age, 
entitles holders to free education for two years at an approved secondary 
school, State or private, but holders of State scholarships who pass the 
Junior University Examination in required subjects may be granted an 
extension of their scholarship for a further two years. The Junior Univer- 
sity Examination follows after a two years’ course of secondary education, 
and a further two years brings the student to the Senior University 
Examination. The Junior University Examination is generally regarded 
by employers as satisfactory qualification for apprenticeship and clerical 
work, while the Senior University Examination, qualifies for matriculation 
to the University. The next table gives the number of passes in each 
of the examinations for the last five years, and the pereentage number of 
passes. 

ScHooL EXAMINATIONS, be Aegan dabcati 


Scholarship. Junior. Senior. 

Year. es [ae a cae eae 

; Number of jPercentage) Number of [Percentage Number of hiereentace 
: . Passes. Passed. Passes. | Passed. Passes. H Passed. 
1940 wb 5,807 61 3,192 82 54 
1941 — 5,400 60 3,440 | 82 526 71 
1942 .. i 5,185 64°} 3,378 | 87 485 | 71 
1943 .. | 5,668 70 | 3,682 | 84 452 64 
1944 ata 5,454 67 3,804 | 84 657 64 


Technical Colleges.—There were 12 of these pice: in 1944, with 206 
teachers. Full-time scholars numbered 199, and part-time, 8,217. The 
number of scholars taking diploma courses was 489, and apprentices, all 
part-time, totalled 3,706. The principal diploma courses were architecture, 
civil engineering, mechanical and electrical engineering, industrial 
chemistry, and domestic science. Correspondence courses, mainly for 
apprentices, are also given by these colleges, and in 1944 there were 812 
taking these courses, which were given by nine instructors. 


Teachers’ Training College—There were 434 students being tratadl 
as teachers in this college in 1944. Evening and correspondence classes, 
for Junior, Senior, and Teachers’ examinations, are also -held, and during 
1944 there were 487 evening and 739 correspondence studonts, including 
400 persons serving in the armed services. 


2. UNIVERSITY. 

The University of Queensland was established by The University of 
Queensland Act, 1909, and was opened on the 14th March, 1911. There 
are now Faculties of Art, Science, Engineering, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Law, Dentistry, Medicine, and Veterinary Science. The activities of the 
Faeulty of Veterinary Science were suspended at the ond of 1942 asa 
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result of war conditions, and were resumed in part only at the beginning 
of 1945. The governing body of the University is a Senate. The number 
of members prescribed in the original University Act was 20—10 nominated 
triennially by the Governor-in-Council and 10 elected triennially by the 
University Council, which consists of members and past members of the 
Senate, graduates of three years’ standing, donors of not less than £500 
to the University, and others. The number of government nominees was 
inereased to 15 -under The National Education Co-ordination and_ the 
University of Queensland Acts Amendment Act, 1941. 


; Since its inception the University has been housed in temporary 
premises adjoining the Brisbane Domain. Expansion has necessitated 
the use of several buildings originally erected for use by the Technical 
College. The old Masonic Hall Building, in Alice Street, was given to 
the University by the United Grand Lodge of Queensland in November, 
1934. It was first used as an Anatomy School and is now oceupied by 
certain sections of the Engineering Department. The Phaimacy College 
Building, in William Street, has been occupied by the University since 
January, 1936, for use as a School of Physiology and is now being enlarged 
to meet expansion. A Veterinary Science School Building at Yeerongpilly 
was opened in December, 1937. A Medical School Building, situated near 
the Brisbane General Hospital, was opened in August, 1939, and a Dental . 
College, located in Turbot Street, in July, 1941. The erection of new 
permanent University buildings at St. Lucia on the Brisbane River was 
commenced in March, 1938. The first three St. Lucia buildings were to 
have been ready for occupation in March, 1943, but the work was inter- 
rupted in July, 1942, when the partly-completed buildings were taken 
over for war purposes. In the absence of labour and ma‘erials to complete 
the St. Lucia buildings, arising out of war conditions, it has been necessary 
to erect temporary additional buildings on the Domain and Medical School 
sites to meet immediate post-war requirements. 

The progress of the University during the last five years is shown in 
the following table. 
UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND. 


Teaching Staff.a Students.b Revenue. 


1 
Year. From 
Pro- | Other. | Day. | Even- | Exter- | Govern- | Fees, &c.| Private | From all 
fessors. ing. nal. ment Founda-} Sources. 
Aid. ¢ tions. d 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. £ £ £ £ 


1940 22 220 658 556 | 496 | 38,445 | 42,237 | 25,542 | 114,239 
1941 22 221 656 | 554} 508 | 42,323 | 42,216 | 24,136 | 117,013 
1942 22 242 566 388 | 351 | 56,602 | 34,743 | 18,337 | 117,554 
1943 20 231 581 297 539 | 43,443 | 36,944 | 13,500 | 103,281 
1944 20. 238 651 358 | 780 | 55,782 | 44,425 | 17,063 | 124,174 


i 


a Including part-time staff. 
b Excluding students attending Extension Lectures at the University. 
cIncluding erent from Commonwealth Government for research. In 1944 the 
amount was £5,225. : , 
d Excluding capital of new foundations. In 1944, these amounted to £580. 
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The University carries out research work in various subjects for 
the benefit of the State, also conducts engimeering and other tests. In 
addition to students doing research work, a staff of 19 special research 
workers is retained. A comprehensive reference library, containing nearly 
$5,000 works, is available at the University. 


The following table shows the age distribution of students enrolled 
for the various courses and the number of degrees, diplomas, and certifi- 
cates granted during 1944, 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND. 
AGES OF SrupENTs anp Decrees, &c., CONFERRED, 1944, 


Degrees, Diplomas, 
Ages of Students. and Certificates 
Conferred. 
Course. + _ Ys 
C2, | Ove | rotal.; Mates.| Pe. | Total. 

Arts 173 | 321 | 712 17 18 35 
Law nv 10-| 271). 39 3] .. 3 
Commerce or 

Economics. . 47 84 |; 184 8 ait 8 
Education Il 75 89 8 a 8 
Science 42 39 | 225 19 8 27 
Medicine 76 28 | 243 | - 35 3 38 
Engineering .. 26! 16; 124; 15 a 15 
Agriculture 1 1 18 1 bo 1 
Veterinary i 

Science Pah 1 ar if 
Dental Science 4 6 57 9 I 10 
Musi¢é .. 2 vi 14 ae a wh 
Architecture .. 5 2 vi 
Physical 

Education . . 4 6 32 2 12 14 
Physiotherapy 4 3) 45 1 12 13 

Total 405 Gales 615 |1, 1,789 | 119 54.)-173 


3. SCIENCE AND ART. 


Libraries.—Under The Libraries Act of 1943, the Library Board of 
Queensland was established. Its duty is to attain the fullest co-operation 
and improvement of the library facilities of the State, with the object 
of. placing such facilities on a sound basis for the benefit and educational 
improvement of citizens generally. The Board must maintain co-operation 
‘between the Department of Public Instruction, which administers the Act, 
the. University of Queensland, and such other local bodies or societies 
having for their object the encouragement of education, literature, and 
the arts and sciences, in order that the facilities available will be of the 
most benefit. The Board consists of six members, with the Librarian of 
the Public Library as secretary. The Public Library may establish branches 
throughout Queensland, or may amalgamate with the public library of any 
approved society. The Government may subsidise donations and subserip- 
tions to the Board on a £ for £ hasis, but not exceeding £5,000 in any year, 
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At present, the only public library in the State maintained by the 
Government is located in Brisbane. This is purely a reference library 
which contains over -40,000 books. It is intended at an early date to 
erect more commodious premises, and to considerably enlarge the activities 
of the library. Besides numerous private lending libraries, there are in 
Brisbane 25 libraries attached to Schools of Arts, the contents numbering 
158,000 books. 

Outside Brisbane, there are 116 libraries containing about 360,000 
books, which are operated in conjunction with Schools of Arts and other 
organisations. In some towns, however, they have been taken over by the 
Local Authority and controlled as municipal libraries. 


Museum and Art Gailery—The Museum and National Art Gallery are 
maintained by the Government, and are located together in the same 
building in Brisbane. The Government’s building scheme provides for 
new accommodation for the National Art Gallery. : 


The Museum was opened in September, 1871, and moved to the present 
building in 1901. There is a full collection of native Queensiand fauna 
and flora, besides many exhibits of historical interest, and a reference 
library. The Queensland Geological Survey Museum has branches in 
Townsville, opened in 1886, and in Brisbane, opened-in 1892. 


The National Art Gallery was opened on 29th March, 1895, and 
before moving to its present building was located in the Executive Build- 
ings, Brisbane. There are 609 pictures; 309 of which have been presented, 
2 are on loan, and 298 have been purchased. 


Science-—The most important scientifie work is conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock, and the Commonwealth Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, both being concerned with the applica- 
tion of practical. scientific methods to production, and the eradication of 
stock and plant diseases. ‘These activities are co-ordinated with those 
of the University, which is also inked with the Department of Health in 
matters under the jurisdiction of that Department, including problems of 
nutrition. The Royal Society and a number of specialist bodies promote 
activities in many fields of scientific research. 


4, SUPERVISION Ol? HEALTH. 

The Health Acts, 1937 to 1945, are administered by the Director- 
General of Health and Medical Services, under the direction of the Minister 
for Health and Home Affairs. The executive staff consists of the Director- 
General, Deputy Director-General, State Health Officer, and twenty-seven 
food and sanitary inspectors and cadets. In addition, there is a Laboratory 
of Microbiology and Pathology under the control of a Director assisted 
by a medical officer, a bacteriologist and six assistants. A medical officer 
controls the Enthetic Diseases Section with the assistance of two female 
medical officers, while a microscopist and an inspector have charge of the 
Hookworm Campaign. A Weil’s Disease Campaign with headquarters in 
Innisfail, North Queensland, is operating with a staff of four health 
inspectors. 
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The following activities also come under the purview of the Depart- 
ment:—School Health Services, Chemical Laboratory, Mental Hygiene, 
Supervision of Private Hospitals, Control of Infant Welfare from the 
professional side, State Nutritional Advisory Board, and the X-ray Board. 


Branch offices, in charge of inspectors, are located at Toowoomba, 
Rockhampton, Townsville, and Cairns, and, in conjunction with the 
Brisbane staff, are responsible for the enforcement of provisions of the 
Health Act and Regulations dealing with Food and Drugs, Milk Sellers, 
Health (Food Supply), Fish Supply, Poisons, Footwear, &c. 


_ During recent years, health authorities have been advocating that 
‘‘prevention is better than cure’’ for some diseases where the death rate 
is high, especially of young children, and a system of immunisation of 
young children is being carried out as a preventive of diphtheria and 
whooping cough. During the war, servicemen received immunisation for 
smallpox, typhus, typhoid, and cholera, and were given preventive treatment 
for malaria. 


Diphtheria.—Diphtheria prophylaxis by means of formalised toxoid 
has continued to grow in favour, and, in proportion to population, more 
children have been immunised in Queensland than in any other State in 
the Commonwealth. Local Authorities have saved many hundreds of pounds 
in precepts due to the fall in the incidence of the disease following the 
increase in immunisation, It has been observed that in a few instances 
children who have submitted to immunising measures have later developed 
diphtheria, but no deaths have occurred in such eases. 


Over the past eight years, one Shire has arranged for annual immunisa- 
tion of all children of six months or over within its area. No case of the 
disease has occurred in children living there, but two cases were reported 
in children who were visiting this area. 


Within the Greater Brisbane area, the City Health Authority, in 
conjunction with the School Health Services, has carried out, during the 
year, a full programme of diphtheria immunisation of school and pre-school] 
children, both at the schools and daily at the City Hall. These measures 
appear to be exercising a beneficial effect. 


When reviewing the incidence of the disease in children who have been 
immunised and those who have not been immunised, the higher percentage 
of the latter is clearly demonstrated. Among the many thousands of 
children annually immunised against diphtheria in Queensland by the 
formalised toxoid method, no instance of dangerous symptome arising 
therefrom has been reported. The people of the State are slowly but - 
surely being educated to the value of diphtheria immunisation with 
consequent beneficial results both to the public health and public purse. 
Alum toxoid has not been employed for public immunisation in Queensland. 


_ Whooping Cough.—As a result of the improvement in efficacy of the 
pertussis or whooping cough vaccine, a number of Local Authorities are 
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suaking preparations for a campaign against this disease. The Brisbane 
City Council has already commenced, and is immunising children free of 
charge at four sessions per week, in addition to which its Medical Officer 
of Health visits institutions for this purpose. 


Although it is too early to give an authoritative statement on the 
results obtained, it would appear that immunisation against whooping 
cough will be a step forward in the prevention of a disease which adds 
greatly to the death rate of young children. 


5. HOSPITALS. 

There is a system of public hospitals throughout the State. The 
Brisbane General, South Brisbane Auxiliary, the Children’s, and the 
Brisbane Women’s Hospitals, provide public hospital accommodation for 
Brisbane. In addition, the Mater Misericordiae (R.C.) has public, inter- 
mediate, private, and children’s sections, and St. Martin’s (C.E.) is a 
large private hospital. In the whole State on Ist July, 1945, there were 
114 public hospitals which were administered by District Hospitals Boards. 
In addition, 4 other hospitals received aid from the Government. There 
were also 103 public maternity hospitals or sections of the uhove hospitals. 


Leper settlements are situated at Peel Island in Moreton Bay, and 
at Fantome Island, near Townsville. The former is for white persons. only, 
and the latter for aboriginals. There is a sanatorium for the treatment 
of consumptives at Westwood, near Rockhampton. In Brisbane there is 
av. Institution for the Blind, and an Institution for the Deaf, particulars 
of which are included in the table on page 95. 


Public Hospitals—Prior to 1923, the public hospitals were under the 
control of local committees elected by subscribers and endowed by the 
Government. The Hospitals Act, 1923, subsequently superseded by .The 
Hospitals Act, 1936, provided for the grouping of hospitals in adjacent 
districts, under the authority of a board. At 30th June, 1944, there were 
53 boards controlling 82 hospitals. The Hospitals Act Amendment Act, 
1944, provided, as from Ist July, 1945, that the whole of the public 
hospitals in the State would come within the jurisdiction of District 
Hospitals Boards, and from that date there have been 63 boards. controlling 
114 hospitals. Each board consists of not less than five and not more than 
nine members, including the chairman. One of the members is a representa- 
tive elected by the component Local Authorities. The chairman and the 
remaining members constituting the board are appointed by the Governor 
in Council. 


The State Government is responsible for the total cost of administra- 
tion and maintcnance of all hospitals controlled by Hospital Boards,. but 
from 1st January, 1946, the Commonwealth commenced a subsidy scheme 
under The Hospitals Benefits Act by which payments are made from. the 
National Welfare Fund amounting to six shillings per patient per day for 
patients in public and private sections of public hospitals. In considera- 
tion of the Commonwealth subsidy the State Government has undertaken 
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not to make any charge for patients in public sections of public hospitals. 
The Commonwealth subsidy of six Baines: per patient per day has been 
extended to private hospitals, 


The progress of public hospitals in Queensland Gorng’ ten years is 
shown in the following table. 


Pusric Hosprrats, QUEENSLAND.G 


Staff. Patients Treated. Deaths 
Year, Hospitals. aan) (Reece during | Expendi- 

Year. ure. 
Medical. | Other. | General. | Maternity. ‘ 

No. No. No. No. No. No. £ 
1934-35 117 370 | 3,058 | 80,692 7,690 3,445 | 863,241 
1935-36 117 352 | 3,307 | 86,567 8,816 3,648 | 914,774 
1936-37 116 370 | 3,502 | 91,564 9,570 3,743 |1,016,372 
1937-38 118 383 | 4,025 | 97,270 | 10,452 3,980 {1,166,846 
1938-39 119 377 | 4,275 | 98,997 2,117 4,015 |1,425,799 
1939-40 117 | = 372 4,389 | 104,431 | 13,065 4,165 |1,399,269 
1940-41 115 371 | 4,519 | 110,296 | 13,817 4,089 |1,444,543 
1941-42 116 321 | 4,736 | 110,044 | 14,852 4,357 {1,633,930 
1942-43 116 323 4,988 | 114,115 | 14,499 4,550 |1,580,128 
1943-44 116 338 ' 6,086 | 118,055 } 16,752 4,876 {1,679,632 


« Excluding Government sanatorium, but including subsidised private hospitals. 


The following table gives particulars of public hospitals in the various 
States: during 1943-44, 


aber HOSERUAy es: AUSTRALIA, Sioa 


In-Patients. Receipts. 
Higg, [eee aioe es vee = 
Pitals. Treated Deaths [Remaining| Government 
during during at End Contribu- Total. 
Year. Year. of Year. tions. 
Per 
No. No. 1,000 No. No. £1,000. £1,000. 
4 of Pop : 
N.S. Wales } 214 | 280,372 98 } 10,530 | 12,272 1,550 3,755 
Victoria .. 73 | 98,961 50 5,487 5,420 1,353 2,489 
Queensland | 1152) 184,645 | 127) 4,884) 4,955 713 1,697 
8. Australia 57 | 41,620 68 2,317 1,876 321 650 
W. Australia; 84 | 50,145 | 104 1,820 1,889 325 632 
Tasmania. . 23 | 26,705.; 109. 1,002 1,116 121 270 
Total .. | 566 | 632, 448 87 26, 1040 27,528 4,383 9,493 


a Figures for South ‘Auswalia are for year 1943. 
b Including Government sanatorium and subsidised private hospitals, but 
excluding 2 Salvation Army Hospitals. 

_ The table.on pages 88-91 gives particulars for the year 1943-44 of the 
staff, patients treated, and finances of public hospitals in the various statis- 
,tical divisions of Queensland. The total for all hospitals in each division is 

- given, but separate particulars are shown only for Boards or Committees 
whose hospitals treated 300 or more in-patients during the year. 
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Pusiic HOospirats, 


; . | Patients Treated during Year| 4 vorace 

: a : ; i : Daily 
Dinan teal | &| 2p oR | ge | eae Number. 
Board or Hospital. 21a] 2/8 re eres wae 
i= Ss 2 © |General. Maternity "| patients. 

: os . / | 

(i) Under Boards. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. No. 
Moreton os ae 12| 131| 1,184| 775| 38,308 6,237| 68,644) 1,862 
Brisbane and S.C. 7| 112} 1,070; 691! 33,818) 5,830; 56,000; 1,690 
Ipswich iv 4} 18) 105) 77) 4,203 238) 12,391 157 
Laidley 1 1 9 7 287 169) 253 15 

I H | i 

Maryborough 11| 24; 410) 210\ 14,199, 2,028) 47,742 545 
Biggenden yy ol Wy 6 388 94 70 16 
Bundaberg 3} 10) 117] 67 3,389 636 5,987 134 
Gayndah 1) 1 1 7 502! 67; 1,346 15 
Gympie 1 2 78; 36 2,727) 339° 9,679) 113 
Isis ous 1 1 13 9 398 98! 733 14 
Kingaroy .. 1; 3} 39] 17) 1,373 133, 2,197 55 
Maryborough 1 4; 103) 47) 3,641 390: 26,011 135. 
Mundubbera 1 1 10,8 551 75; 336) 19 
Wienholt 1 1 28 13) 1,230 196; 1,383 44 
Downs Si 9. 32) 265 148| 10,706 1,878 15,170 £00 
Chinchilla . . 1 2 19] 10 735, 91 460 26. 
Dalby is 2 3 34, 20) = 1,025) 248) 427 36. 
Goondiwindi we 1 1 18) il, 685 133) 537 27 
Miles i i 1} uU 8 6 631}... 324 13 
Stanthorpe ois 1 3} 386; «14! 1,625) 175 400) 48 
Tara eS: as 1 1 7 6 319 46) 1,684) vou D9 
Toowoomba 1 17 96} 62) 3,741 947! 9,969) 74 
Warwick .. y 4 47/ 19| 1,945 238 1,369) 67 
Roma os) 7, =©60| +38) 2,686 340° 4,730 SE 
Balonne 2 2 17) 15) 905 93, 2,255 24 
Roma 3} 5) = 43} 23} 1,781 247! «2,475 60 
South Western 5 7 46 34) 1,887 268 4,410 56 
Charleville 2 4 26, 19) 1,134 159) -2,158) 30 
Cunnamulla 1 1 ll 7 546) 83) 1,392) 19 
Rockhampton. , 8 11| 164| 111] 6,322 897| 15,163], 251 
Banana 2 2 16; 16 854 156) = 2,465) 25. 
Gladstone .. 2 1 28, 14) 1,177) 120) 6,123 50 
Monto yy 13 8 508 128) 812; 20 
Rockhampton 2) 6} 103) 69) 3,678: 472) 5,670 153 
Central Western 7 5 63} S51| 1,953 380| 6,524 70 
Barcaldine. . 1 1 13, 8 373 75| 1,106 14 
Blackall i i i 9 422 73). 16 
‘Longreach 2 | 23; 16 557 144) 2,822! ° 23 
Mackay 14 67, 36) 3,092, = 204 2,886 136 
Mackay 1 H 67| 36| 3,092 204; 2.886) 136 
Townsville 7 i 213| 106| 8.702) 1,256, 24,328 322 
Ayr.. 22) 42) 19) 1,470: 221} 7,480 55 
Bowen 3 4} 5; 29] 1,933) 256| 6,686 63 
Townsville. . 2 8! 120! 58 5,299 779) 10,162 204 


} 
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QUEENSLAND; 1943-44. 
Receipts. 

ans re. sac = i 1 Average 
Government. Total | Gost per 
ake Local | Private | patients’ oO bg Patient 
Pesce oh -Othar: pea Contribu- payments ther. | . Total. { diture. | per Day. 

Endowment. ‘ a 
£ £ fois §£ £ £ £ £ s. d. 
247,3854| 22,524| 82,450, 1,809, 205,110| 27,316) 586,563) 601,584, 15 0 
221,073) 20,710] 73,691 1,691) 180,566| 9,734) 507,465) 525,102) 14 10 
25,298 1,687 8,432) 107| 21,689 17,557| 74,770) 72,247) 16 6 
983) 127 327] 1! 2,855; 25) 4,328! 4,235) 15 1 
84,278) 6,283} 28,091 362| 77,996] 4,843) 201,853] 192,132, 17 3 
3,813 138} 1,271 9} 2,180 376) 7,787; 7,418) 24 4 
24,436 1,309]. 8,145 56} 19,335 246| 53,527} 51,009) 19 7 
2,935 130 978 3) 1,934 61] 6,041| 5,485) 19 3 
42,812). 1,617) 4,271 81} 12,827) 2,710) 34,318! 33,900) 13 8 
3,649) 151, 1,216 10} 2,916 3} 7,945) 7,748) 30 2 
7,025 485, 2,341 23) 7,928; 294; 18,096; 16,290; 15 10 
20,993) 1,492) 6,998 143| 22,745) 78| 52,449) 49,845, 16 9 
3,376) - 141} 1,125 31) 2,224 26. 6,923) 6,745) 19 4 
5,239) 820; 1,746 6 5,907; 1,049) 14,767|/ 13,692: 15 1 
49,434 4,046) 16,321 268! 54,933} 13,226) 138,228) 123,738 16 4 
4,213) 213) 1,404, 26) 2,763 179| 8,798 9,332) 19 1 
7,601 445) 2,533) 18} 7,129 71) 17,797) 16,216) 24 1 
4,062) 424, 1,354 51) 4,216 161, 10,268] 11,060) 21 9 
1,551 141 517 11} 1,930 12} 4,162) 4,817; 20 2 
4,666 544, 1,522) 7| 7,148 372} 14,259) 13,022) 14 4 
2,301 110 770 52| 1,644 26) 4,903! 3,816, 23 10 
98,128) 1,604) 5,917 85) 20,898 97| 46,729) 47,008) 13 10 
6,912 565, 2,304! 18) 9,205) 12,308 31,312) 18,467; 15 2 
15,634 826, 6,086 63) 10,878 469| 33,956| 36,233; 22 8 
5,724 232) 2,783 a 2,576) 80) 11,395} 14,002] 32 0 
9,910 594, 3,303 63) 8,302) 389} 22,561} 22,231) 19 0 
18,820 491| 6,272 47| 7,368| 4,645) 37,643) 33,195) 31 7 
10,613 280| 3,537 38, 3,937] 4,382) 22,787] 19,345) 35 5 
4,298 146) 1,432) 9 2,376 2) 8,263]. 7,232) 19 1 
37,861; °3,179|. 12,619 239 35,989) 9,029, 98,916) 89,719) 17 6 
5,937 296). 1,979 134! 3,688) 8,392] 20,426) 13,126) 24 4 
5,866 455) 1,955) 18| 7,006 237| 15,537) 14,890) 14 6 
2,333 167 T77 : 3,425) 6| 6,708; 7,364) 20 3 
22,352! 2,235). 7,451 83) 21,336) 357, 53,814| 51,761) 16 5 
26,471) 698} 8,823 93| 9,866) 4,995| 50,946) 51,402; 34 0 
3,167 142) 1,056 2,073 58] 6,496) 6,353) 25 3 
3,957 175; 1,319 54, 1,775 4 7,284 7,063; 23 10 
11,205 206) 3,735) 21, 3,494) 4,812) 23,473] 24,960! 42 6 
13,500, 1,149| 4,464 74| 13,943 51| 33,181| 30,025| 10 4 
13,500; 1,149} 4,464 74| 13,943 51] 33,181} 30,025) 10 5 
43,151, 5,001| 14,584 348| §2,801| 8,066) 123,951\ 126,222, 17 6 
411,002 515) 3,668 114, 7,499} 1,848! 24,646) 24,631) 20 7 
12,837 565, . 4,479 82; 10,119 365) 28,447) 31,614 20 8 
19,312) 3,921) 6,437 152 35,183) 5,853) 70,858] 69,977) 15 8 

r 
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Pusiic Hosprrazs, 


Name of Statistical 
Division and Hospital 
Board or Hospital. 


(i) Under Boards 
—vontinued, 

Cairns sie 
Atherton .. 
‘Cairns 
Innisfail .. 
Mareeba .. 
Mossman .. 
‘Tully 


Far Western 
‘Winton 


Peninsula 


North Western 
“Hughenden 
Mount Isa 


Total 


(ii) Not Boards, 
Moreton . 
Beaudesert 


Maryborough 
Nanango .. 


Downs 
Roma 
South Western 


Rockhampton 
Mount Morgan 


Central Western 
Clermont 
Emerald .. 


Far Western 


Townsville 


Charters Towers. . 


Catrns at 
Herberton 


North Western 
Cloncurry 


Total 


Total All Hospitals 6 | 111 


cc) : __| Patients Treated during Year.) Average 
‘ail; ai 
2 . | & & In-Patients, Ont- Recident 

mg | 3 5 6 |= io Patients.) In- 
a 4 General. |Maternity} Patients. 

No No.| No. | No.| No. | No. | No. | No. 
9 15 247 119| 11,843| 1,472) 35,685| 368 
1 3 38, 18 2,076 206 9,216 .; 70 
3) 6} 107, «5ii 6,021) 717 17,569) 181 
1] 3, 42) 20, 1,544, 241, 2,081 39 
a} y 29! «16 1,014. 149| 4,360 43 
1} 1 owl OB} 497; 61| 907 15 
1 1 16) 9691, = 105)—«:1,552 20 
Pon on al 405 57| 2,289 18 
1 1 ou 7 405 57| 2,289 18 
y..! 5} al 853 13) 995 5 
6) 5 48| 35) 2,074 = 290) 13,646 67 
re ee (| 54} 1,322 17 
11 2 20; 12; 1,016 148' 9,730 3] 
82] 256 2,783| 1,673| 102,430) 15,320 242,212] 4,187 
1] 2) 18 = 5) «1,453, 147] 487 24 
yo 2 1s 5} 153147 427 D4 
2; 2 a 11 975 26 596 27 
1 wv oi 67784) 470 21 
al 3 al 27, 465)—=«s«117|—S 855 42 
3 2 13 8) 489) |, 722 19 
ion 2 a 44 1] 668 I 
2 3349] 1,192) 231 -9,848) 52 
yo 2! 28 16} 1,065 203) 9,518) 48 

{ 
5) 5) 33; 21), 195 143, 4,105 4 
yt i 6471 80} 1,289}. 16 
1} 1 Lo) 8869, 33 662). «4 
1 | 

3} 1 a 10, «141. 23| 939 6 
1) 2 37, 21) 1,190 281 2400) 4s 
1] 2 37 21) 1,190 281) 2,400 43 
4 1 22 15] 582 64 2,894 20 
i} 4 16 866 aml 62) 623 16 
56s 20; s«n071| ~— 102] 2,277 42 
a 2 7] 714 70| 922 30 
29) 27 233) 158| 8,447, 1,203] 25,425) 317 
283 3,016, 1,881) 110,877, 16,523 267,637] - 4,504 


aiIn-patients only. 
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QUEENSLAND, 1943-44—(continued). 


a ” Receipts. ‘ Average 
7” ae = ice aS (ae Total 08 
__ Government. Local | Private | Expen- | _, per 
Precepts Authority Contribu-| Patients’) Other. Total. diture, { Patient 
or En- | Other, | Precepts.}. tions. (Payments, per Day. 
dowment. j | a 
‘6 |, se | 
£ £ £ £ £ | £ £ £ 8. d.. 
{ | 
37,186} 3,998! 12,558 405| 60,340, 29,507; 143,949) 153,093| 17 2 
5,070 570; = 1,690 84, 12,130: ae 19,544, 20,064 14 4 
13,642) 2,260| 4,547 162} 26,990 1,324] 48,925) 53,504 14 4 
7,097 367/ 2.365) 27; 8,592; 27,710, 46,158] 48,947) 30 1 
5,516 426), 1,838 57| 6,115 239, 14,191] 14,175) 16 6 
3,190 153) 1,244 26) 2,211) 194; 7,018) 7,584, 26 9 
2,621 222 874 49) 4,302: 40) 8,108 8,819, 22 9 
2,818 158 938 113| 1,995) 20) 6,037 6,720, 19 6 
2,818 158) 938 113; 1,995: 20; 6,037; 6,720} 19 0 
1,067) 100 356 val 1,879) 94 3,508 3,107| 20 0 
13,280 877 4,427) = 2,127 14,362. 631, 85,704 34,223) 24 3 
2,375 216 792 128; 3,151 6 6,668 6,746] 20 11 
4,528 432 1,510 1,944) 7,885! 500} 16,799} 15,443) 20 9 
590,799) 49,330) 197,989) 5,955) 547,460 102,892 1,494,425 1,481,393; 16. 8 
1,683 247 Ss 942 3,435) 1,481) 7,688) 7,966 14 4. 
1,583 247, 33 942 3,435) 1,481) 7,688 7,966, 14 4 
i 
3,503 - 243 ae 1,255| 3,549) 201 8,751 8,786, 17 7 
2,376 171 es 707; 2,610 122 5,986 6.237, 15 7 
11,476 146 ae 1,581) 3,124; 129) 16,456} 16,178) 20 36 
2,168| 1,007 120| 1,465} 3,645) 340: 8,745 8,651, 23. 3 
640 20 a 20 204 oe 884 1,413| 74 9 
9,147 638 500, 4,791) 2,432! 643, 18,151| 17,398| 15 11 
7,614 601 500; 4,322 1,723! 447, 15,207) 14,581' 14 1 
7,947) 896 400| 2,662 6,211) 843| 18,459, 17,805) 21 6 
1,888 155 ae 919; 1,988 399) 5,343 4,675, 15 0 
1,795 140 400 256| 1,833 202: 4,626 5,373) 20 3 
2,462 61 3 1,602 39 4,916 4,832| 45 11 
5,227 548 oe 738 203| 13,383| 15,540) 18 9 
5,227 545) os 738 203) 13,383} 15,540, 18 .9 
4,559 272 -. | 1,608 414, 10,024, 10,004 26 4 
2,840 203) ne 726 159 6,249 6,033! 21 1 
6,736 664 100| 2,122 805: 15,290} 14,573) 17 11 
3,367 233) os 1,148, 215 8,027 8,864, 15 9 
55,448) 4.239 1,120 18,786 5,098, 122,747) 123,146 19 9 
646,247 B3,000 199,109, 24,741] 585,516) 107,990,1,617,172/1,604,539, 16 11 


v» Excluding subsidised private hospitals and Government sanatorium. 
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Mental Diseases Hospitals——A general discussion on the incidence 
of insanity in the State will be found in section 8 of Chapter 3. The 
following table shows the operations of the various establishments con- 
dueted by the Queensland Government for the treatment. of diseases of 
the mental system. Four are hospitals for the insane, and one a hospital 
for epileptic patients. All are supported by the Government, and all 
expenditure, in excess of patients’ fees and contributions, is met from 
State revenue. The hospitals are under the control of the Department of 
Health and Home Affairs, and there is a Director of Mental Hygiene, who 
reports annually on the conduct of these institutions. 


MENTAL ea Hosprrats, be Poacislaesdhches 


1 (i Patients at 
Staff. _| Patients Be, i End of Year. 
Year, | Hos- | —s«|:Trreated.} and =| Deaths. Expendi- 
_ Ditals.|' Medi- during Re- i ture. 
| cal Other. | Year. | lieved. Males. |Females 
| 
| No. | No. | No. No. No. No. | No. No. £ 
1934-35a | 4) 7 518 | 3,928 267 248 11,988 | 1,409 | 231,803 
1935~36a. | 4 7 534 | 3,984 313 247°| 1,966 | 1,480 | 223,442 
1936-37a 4 7 535 | 3,993 265 268 | 1,978 | 1,473 | 233,804 
1937-—38a 4 a 543 | 4,064 214 287 | 2,062 | 1,482 | 242,598 
1938-39a 4 8 554 | 4,187 | 263 258 | 2,100 | 1,550 | . 255,397 
1939-40a .- 4 8 572 | 4,206 250 257 | 2,109 | 1,583 | 271,383 
1940-41... 5 9 569 | 4,303 296 220 | 2,135 | 1,637 | 275,022 
1941-42. . | 5 9 575 | 4,343 307 294 | 2,068 | 1,667 | 314,593 
1942-43... | 5 9 531 | 4,579 383 260 | 2,060 | 1,689 | 296,374. 
1943—44.. . 5 10 571 | 4,715 455 270 | 2,035 | 1,784 | 335,631 


a Not including Reception House at Townsville, which prior to 1940- 44 was 
not classed as a Mental Hospital. 


6. AMBULANCES. 


A sub-centre of the Queensland Ambulance Transport Brigade is 
established in most districts of the State, and, with the exception of five 
cases where the local hospital is the controlling authority, the control is 
vested in a local committee, consisting of members elected triennially by 
subscribers of not less than £1 per annum and Government representatives. 


The local committee is responsible for the raising and disbursement of 
funds, the Government endowing subscriptions, &e,, at the rate of 7s. 64d. 
in the pound. 


The general committee of the Q.A.T.B., consisting of a representa- 
tive of each sub-centre, controls the policy of the ambulance Dreads, 3 and 
gives assistance where necessary to the sub-centres. 


r) 
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AMBULANCE TRANSPORT BriGADES, QUEENSLAND. 


Cases. 
Year. Brigades. Staff. isi T rt | Expendi- 
Be Pen) EIEN aint | ican | | Mee | ea 
ance at | at Head- | Pumigat- from 
Accidents.; quarters. ing. Hospitals, 
| ° &e. 
No. No. No. | No. No. No. £ 

1934-35 73 750 28,606 | 78,937 160 62,715 | 99,165 
1935-36 74 771 29,175 | 88,438 257 81,994 | 106,679 
1936-37. 75 764 30,762 | 90,807 266 95,795 | 112,111 
1937-38 75: 767 32,398 | 100,754 151 103,011 | 114,854 
1938-39 , 76 804 35,719 | 104,037 177 109,919 | 120,567 
1939-40 : 76 | 809 34,790 | 101,055 320 | 116,079 | 131,517 
1940-41 a te 816 31,234 | 97,143 216 117,659 | 132,277 
1941-42 | 75 | 858 |; 30,623 | 92,902 169 113,351 | 134,317 
1942-43 74° 873 30,405 | 92,915 165 122,512 | 140,728 
1943-44 17 885 31,885 | 100,625 195 132,287 | 161,366 


“7, MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE SERVICE. 


There is a system of Maternal and Child Welfare Centres and Ante- 
Natal Clinics administered by the Director of Maternal and Child Welfare. 
At the 30th June, 1944, there were 168 Maternal and Child Welfare Centres 
in the State, comprising 34 resident centres and 134 sub-centres, and 2 
Ante-Natal Glintes: ‘with 8 sub-centres. In the metropolitan area there were 
6 resident centres and 33 sub-centres of Maternal and Child. Welfare, and 
2 Ante- -Natal Clinies with 8 sub-centres. An Infant Welfare Railway Car 
is an adjunct to the work of Maternal and Child Welfare, visiting centres 
in the Winton-Hughenden-Mount Isa area. 


A carrespondence section has been established to provide advice for 
expectant, mothers in remote parts of the State and to which mothers 
can send enquiries. 


There are two training schools in Brisbane where girls are trained 
as child welfare nurses and assistants. These training. schools also admit 
mothers and babies who are sick or requiring assistance and take care of 
small children while their mothers are being confined. A Maternal and 
Child Welfare Home has been opened at Sandgate for the admission of 
children whose mothers have been admitted to hospital for confinement ar 
whose mothers have been taken ill and for whose care. no suitable arrange- 
ments can be made. There are also 5 Pre-School Child Centres for the 
examination of children under school age. , 


‘The Maternal and Child Welfare Service is financed by the Government. 
The table on the next page shows the progress and work done by thesc 
clinies over the last five years. 
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In addition, there are in Brisbane 2 Creches and 5 Kindergartens, 
controlled by separa.e committees, each of which sends a delegate to a 
central committee of the Creche and Kindergarten Association of Queens- 
land. A small fee is charged for services, money is raised by subscription, 
and, a Government grant is received. 

Since the war a large number of small kindergartens and child minding 
centres have been established. These are mostly controlled by churches 
or local committees of interested persons. The Brisbane City Council has 
established a modern centre at the City Hall. 


Maveeyas AND CHILD WELFARE, QP Ee eEanvs 


Particulars. 1939-40. 1940-41, | 1941-42. | 1942-48, | 1948-44. 


Maternal and Child Welfare | | 

Centres—- | 
Resident Centres .. No. 31 | 33 34 34 34 
Sub-Centres .. No. 104 113 130 132 134 


Patients Sent to Hospital | 
or to Own Doctor No. 3,415 3,356 3,434 3,350 | . 3,471 
New Cases Seen— i 
Infants .. .. No.| 11,685 | 12,019 | 12,902 | 12,205} 14,5130 
Expectant Mothers No. 1,428 1,728 1,713 1,519 1,548 
Total Attendances at 


Clinics .. No. | 243,883 | 257,109 | 271,137 | 277,415 | 308,424 
New Cases Seen by Clinic | 
Doctors .. No.}| 3,079 3,535 2,706 2,550 1,638 
Attendances to See Clinic ; 
Doctors .. No.| 4,776 4,779 3,758 3,375 2,068 
. New Born Babies : 
Visited .. - No.| 11,973 ; 18,962 | 15,754 | 16,261 | 19,14] 


Pubscquent Visits . No. 8,362 | 4,117 3,148 2,396 2,446 


Ante-Natal Clinics— | 
Resident Centres .. No. 2) 


2 2 2 2 
Sub-Centres .. No. 8 8 8 9 8 
New Cases Seen .. No. 591 | 636 653 618 405 


Clinics .. ~» No. 2,209 ; 


| 
| 
Total Attendances at | 
: 2,596 2,701 2,485 1,856 


Total Expenditure .. £ 27,524 | 27,864 | 32,348 | 37,087 | 49,541 


a Infants under 12 months only. 


8. CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

Care of the aged, destitute, and orphans is provided by a large 
number of public and private institutions. Statistics of 49 institutions 
were available at 30th June, 1944, and the next table shows these particulars 
grouped according to the nature of the institutions. Of the 16 benevolent 
asylums for aged or destitute adults, 2 were S:ate institutions, and 14 
were operated by religious denominations or private organisations, Seven 
of the latter received Government aid. The 5. refuges and night shelters 
inelude 2 homes for prisoners just released from gaol which received £360 
from the Government. 


The 26 children’s homes vary from purely reformatory schools to 
those which care for orphans and destitute children. The State Children’s 
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Department operates 5 of these, and placed State children (see below) in 
20:.of the others during 1943-44, The number of State children in the 
25 institutions at 30th June, 1944, was 621 boys and 397 girls. 


For convenience, particulars of the Government Insti‘utions for the 
Blind and for the Deaf have been included in the following table. 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


State Benevolent Asylums 2 498 239 836 77 49,839 | 88,823 


a inmates, Receipts. 
3 ce = y . Ta — oe Dan Aa pices = 
ituti 5: Sa .i x .; Remaining a 
Type of Institution. = (22a iy2e1 “goth dune. Gover: 
| gs geo |See ment Total. 

RB | ger Soh Aid. 

ees | | oM. F 
= | \ | a are 
No | No. | No. | No. No /£ £ 

| 
i 


Other Benevolent Asylums | 14 | 225 44 | 202 356 | 2,546 | 35,877 
Refuges and Night Shelters} 5 | 966! .. | 2 13 360 | 7,435 
State Industrial Schools and | ' | 

Orphaniages 5; 797: 1) 142 27 | 18,142 | 18,142 
Other Industrial Schools]. | } | : 

and Orphanages : 21 | 955; 2) 675 | 635 |30,967 | 70,090 
Institutions for Blind and | 

Deaf nr a3 ad 2 46 | oe 92 54 | 12,540 | 34,257 

Total a .. | 49 | 3,487 | 286 | 1,949 | 1,262 |114,394 254,624 


: 9 STATE CHILDREN. 

» The State Children’s Department deals with all matters relating to 
children who have been committed to the care of the State by the Courts 
on account of lawlessness or neglect, or have been admitted to the State’s 
care. by special application. 

There were 5,171 children in the care of the Department at the 
30th June, 1945, and the following table shows where they were placed. . 


STATE CEIEOBEN) QUEENSLAND, 


Number of Children at 31st December. 
Particulars. Se ee z 
| 
1940. 1941. 1942. 1943. | 1945.4 
Inmates of Institutions ..| 1,002 | 943 | 962 | 1,019 | 1,086 
In Hospitals 35 43 | 36 18 53. 
Boarded Out with Foster | | | 
Mothers... 443 453 459 426 372 
Boarded Out with Female : : 
Relatives .. : 5,324 | 4,953 3,957 3,353 3,166 
Sent to Employers .. Ge 381 | 373 340 315 327 
Released on Probation —~ .. 152, 5 146 160 173 148 
Miscellaneous aa = 6 | 9 14 18 | 19 
i} tin ‘cee 
Total .. 28 «. i2 | + 7,848 6,920 | 5,928 | 5,322 | 5,171" 


a ‘Asa at 30th Tune, 1945. 
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10. INVALID AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

Invalid and old-age pensions are paid by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. Old-age pensions have been in operation since Ist July, 1909, and 
invalid pensions since 15th December, 1910. At first, the maximum. rate 
of pension was £26 per annum. The rate was varied from time to time, 
until, in December, 1940, it stood at £52 per annum. Amending legislation 
fixed the rate at £54 12s. per annum to operate from 26th December, 1940, 
subject to quarterly variation of one or more sixpences in accordance with 
changes in the ‘‘C Series’? Retail Prices Index Number. In 1943, further 
legislation abandoned the principle of adjusting the maximum rate of 
pension in accordance with fluctuations in retail prices. The standard 
maximum rate was fixed at £70 4s, per annum (27s. per week), and it was 
provided that that rate might not be altered without the approval of 
Parliament. From 1st July, 1945, the rate has been raised to 32s. 6d. 
per week. Since their inception pensions have been subject to the provision 
that the rate of pension shall be diminished by an amount sufficient to 
prevent the pensioner’s total income (pension plus outside income) 
exeeeding a certain amount, which has been varied with changes in the 
rate of pension; : 

Old-age pensions are paid to men above the age of 65 years and to 
women above 60 years. Pensioners must have lived continuously in 
Australia for twenty years. Invalid pensions are paid to persons above 
the age of 16 who have lived in Australia for five years continuously and 
are permanently incapacitated or blind. 


A pension is not paid to anyone of bad character, to anyone who, 
directly or indirectly, deprives himself or herself of income or property 
in order to receive a pension, or to any person who possesses property 
(excluding the home in which he or she permanently resides) exceeding 
£400 in value. 

The maximum rate of invalid and old-age pensions is £1 12s. 6d. a 
week. Any outside income in excess of 12s. 6d. a week necessitates a 
corresponding reduction in the pension rate, while outside income of £2 5s. 
a. week precludes the grant of pension. 


Wives of invalid pensioners may receive a pension of 15s. a week, 
payment of which is subject to a means test. An allowance of 5s. a week 
‘is paid for one child under 16. Other children are covered by Child 
Endowment. 

A funeral benefit of up to £10 is payable towards costs which have 
‘been incurred for:the funeral of an invalid or old-age pensioner. 


A special provision for permanently blind persons allows the full 
pension rate to be drawn until the combined incomes (including pension) 
‘of the pensioner and his wife equal £260 per annum. Pensioners who are 
inmates of benevolent asylums receive a pension of 11s. 6d. per week. 


The number of invalid and old-age pensioners in all States in 1911 
was 82,953, Their number increased steadily to a maximum of 341,330 in 
1942, but in the next two years, largely on account of the greater tendency 
for old jersons to remain at work during the war, fell to 319,979. In 
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1910-11, £1,847,000 was paid in invalid and old-age pensions, and, with 
inereasing numbers of pensioners and increased rates of pension, the 
amount rose steadily to £22,293,000 in 1942-43. A small decrease to 
£21,699,000 occurred in 1943-44. 

The following table shows details of invalid and old-age pensions paid 
in the State of Queensland during the last five years. 


INVALID AND O1LD-AGE PENSIONS, QUEENSLAND. 


Pensioners.a Pensioners 

‘ per 1,000 of 

Ls ice Total Population. 
Year, Invalid. Old-Age. Payments. = eae 

Total. ; 

Invalid.| Old- 

Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. Age. 

No. |. No. | No. | No. | No. £ No. | No. 

1939-40 4,191 | 4,486 ) 15,057 | 19,102 | 42,836 2,138,230 8-5 | 33-4 
1940-41 4,161 | 4,483 | 15,360 | 19,808 | 43,812 | 2,267,972 8-4.| 33-8 
1941-42 4,483 | 4,684 | 15,443 | 20,429 | 45,039 | 2,567,591 88 | 34-4 
1942—43 4,313 | 4,502 | 14,661 | 20,173 | 43,649 | 3,153,834 8:4 | 33-1 
1943-44 4,430 | 4,418 | 13,730 | 19,517 | 42,095 | 2,802,973 8-3 | 31-2: 


a At 30th June each year. 


A comparison with the other States in Australia is given in the 
table below. The comparison of old-age pensioners per 1,000 popula- 
tion is affected by the proportion of the population who are of an 
age to be eligible to receive pensions. Per 1,000 persons old enough to be 
eligible to reeeive pensions, (men over 65 years, and women over 60 years, 
taking the proportions in each State at the 1933 census), the numbers of 
male and female pensioners respectively were at 30th June, 1944—~Western 
Australia, 493 and 518; New South Wales, 450 and 492; Tasmania, 442 
and 480; Queensland, 423 and 451; South Australia, 367 and 432; and 
Victoria, 340. and 3871. 


INVALID AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS, AUSTRALIA, 1943-44. 


; = ome 


Pensioners.c | Pensioners. 

* ; Fl Ber 000 of 
State. | Invalid. Old-Age. Baepeat: Pape ee Sm 

ed atte Total, 

Invalid.| Old- 

Male. |Female.| Male. | Female. Age. 

No. | No. No. No. No. | £ No. | No. 
N.S.Wales%)11,597 [14,637 | 38,876 | 65,538 |130,648 | 8,866,699 9-1 | 36-2 
Victoria 5,836 | 6,610 | 23,979 | 45,177 | 81,602) 5,787,208 6-2 | 34-6 
Queensland) 4,430} 4,418 | 18,780 | 19,517 | 42,095 | 2,802,973 83 | 312 
8S. Aust. 9 | 1,711} 2,622) 7,601 | 14,793 | 26,727) 1,844,328 6-9 | 35-7 
W. Aust. 1,656 | 1,787} 7,485 | 10,674 | 21,552| 1,508,169 71 | 37:3 
Tasmania | 1,243] 1,395 3,890 | 5,976 | 12,504 889,723 | 10:7 | 40-2 
Total .. |26,473 |31,469 | 95,511 (161,675 '315,128 |21,699,100 7-9 | 35-2 


@ Including Australian Capital Territory. 
b Including Northern Territory. 
e At 30th June, 1944, 
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11, MATERNITY ALLOWANCES. 


Maternity allowance payments of £5 for every confinement which 
resulted in the birth of a viable child (live or still born) were introduced 
by the Commonwealth Government in 1912, In 1931, the allowance was 
reduced to £4, and a maximum limit was placed upon the combined income 
of husband and wife to be eligible to receive payment. The conditions 
have been varied on several occasions since that date. As from Ist July, 
1943, the means test applied to the combined income of the parents was 
abolished. ; 


Rates of maternity allowance operating from 5th April, 1944, are 
as follows:— 


(a) Where there are no other surviving children under 16 years of: 
age, £5; 


(b) Where there are one or two other surviving children under 
16 years of age, £6; 


(ce) Where there are three or more other surviving children under 
16 years of age, £7 10s, , 


In addition, an allowance of 25s. per week in respect of the four weeks 
immediately preceding and the fone weeks succeeding the birth of the 
child is provided. 


Thus, the total payment in respect of a first birth amounts to £15, 
for a second or third birth (the previous issue still being under 16 years 
of age), the total amount is £16, and for a fourth or subsequent birth 
(the previous issue still being under 16 years of age), the total payment 
is £17 10s. 


In the case of twin births, an additional £5 is paid, and in the case 
of triplets, an additional £10. 


Particulars of payments in Queensland for the last five years are as 
follows. 


MATERNITY ALLOWANCES, QUEENSLAND. 


| 
Year. Claims Paid. | Amount Paid. siouny baie ion eres: 
per. Claim. i‘ 
; No. £ £ os. d. No. 
1939-40... oe 12,290 66,373 5.8 0 611 
1940-41... aed 12,481 67,238 5.7 10 600 
1941-42... Ne 12,113 65,523 5.8 2 551 
1942-43... oe 9,651 | 52,397 56 8 7 459 
1943-44 .. ‘ite 23,743 363,413 15 6 2 961 


Maternity allowances paid in the various States in 1 1943- 44:are shown 
in the table on the next page. 
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MATERNITY ALLOWANCES, AUSTRALIA, 1943-44, 


Average’ Claims per 
State. Claims Paid. | Amount Paid. | Amount Paid | 1,000 Births. 
; per Claim. 
- No. £ £ os. da. No. 
New South Wales a 57,792 888,850 15 7.7 953 
Victoria .. 38,653 590,648 15 5 7 950 
Queensland - 23,748 363,413 15 6 2 961 
South Australia 5 12,636 192,917 15 5 4 944 
Western Australia. . 10,439 161,355 15 9 2 949 
Tasmania... 24 5,804 89,816 15 9 6 1,016¢ 
Total . ; he 149,067 2,286,999 15 610 955 
a Including Australian Capital Territory. b Including Northern Menivony: 


¢ Claims exceeded births, probably on account of a carry-over of payments 
from 1942-43 and the fact that payments are made on still births. 


12. CHILD ENDOWMENT. 

In March, 1941, the Commonwealth Government passed legislation 
introducing a system of child endowment, and payments commenced in 
July, 1941... The.sum of 5s. per week was allowed for all - dependent 
children under the age of 16 years in excess of one child in each family. 
From ist July, 1945, the weekly amount of endowment was increased to 
7s. 6d. The same weekly amount is paid in respect-of all children in 
private charitable institutions or boarded out by the State. The scheme is 
partly financed by a tax of 23 per cent. on pay rolls in excess of £20 per 
week, religious and public benevolent institutions and public hospitals 
being exempt: The amount of endowment paid in 1943-44 was £12,257,000, 
and Pay Roll Tax yielded £10,903,000, the balance being paid from. general 
revenue. 


The following table gives particulars of child edowaiont in each 
State for 1943-44. 


CHInD ENDOWMENT Av 30TH JUNE, 1944. 


Endowed Children.c 


St Claims in a iS finpilty pag 
ate. i 
a Force. Total. | Per1,000| Per per Claim, | 1043-44. 
Popula- | Claim. a 
tion. 

, No. No. No. No. £ os. d. £ 
N.S. Wales a | 198,651 | 359,373 125 1:81 23:10 4-) 4,861,657. 
Victoria .. | 128,381. | 220,884 1111-72 -'| 22 (7 «4 | 3,014,497 
Queensland ..| 78,378 | 148,021 189 | 1:89 | 2411 0 | 2,009,059 
S. Aust. 6 © .. | 41,286.) 70,524 112 1-71 | 22 4°51 953,589 
W. Australia..| 37,664.\ 66,938 138 1-78 | 23 2 1 915,962 
Tasmania - ..| 18,780 | 37,837 154 2:02 | 26.310; 502,212 

Total .. | 503,140 | 903,577 124 1:80 | 23 6 11 {12,256,976 


Including Australian Capital Territory. b Including Northern Territory. 
¢ Excluding 18,396 endowed children in approved institutions. 
d Including amounts paid to approved institutions for endowed children. 
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13. WIDOWS’ PENSIONS. 


Pensions for widows have been paid by the Commonwealth Government 
since Ist July, 1943. 


Widows over 50 years of age may receive a pension up to £1 7s. a 
week. The rate of pension is subject to the same means test (income and 
property) as for invalid and old-age pensions. In the case, however, of 
a widow maintaining a child under 16 years of age, the maximum pension 
payable is £1 17s. 6d. a week, and the amount of property wh‘ch precludes 
the grant of a pension is £1,000. (‘‘Widows’’ include deserted wives, 
divorced women, and women whose husbands are in hospitals for the 
insane.) 


A widow under 50 years of age, not maintaining a child, who is in 
necessitous circumstances and has less than £50 after payment of all debts, 
may receive £1 10s. a week for six months after her husband’s death. 


The following table gives particulars of widows’ pensions for 1943-44, 


Wipows’ Pensions at 30TH JuNnE, 1944. 


Pensions Current.c | Pensions Paid, 1943-44, 
Children Average | 
State. for Whom Week! 
Per Pensions Rate o Per Head of 
Total. 10,000 | Payable. | Pension. Amount. | Population. 
‘Population | 
—_—-. Se ee — ar ea] eee rae 
No. | No. | No. £ os. d. | £ s. d. 
N.S.Wales a | 16,380 57 | 7,844 1 7 9 | 1,147,544 8 0 
Victoria ..| 11,967 60 3,684 1 5 9° 787,034 711 
Queensland 6,181 58 | 2,442: 1 6 7 368,777 6 10 
S. Aust. b.. 3,358 54. «1,084 | 1 5 9} 213,086 6 10 
W. Australia 2,796 58 | 881 | 1 5 9: 180,802 7 6 
Tasmania .. 1,530 | 63 | 672 | 1 6 8. 108,459 8 1] 
Total ..| 42,212 58 16,107 1 6 8/ 2,800,702 7 8 


a Including Australian Capital Territory. 
b Including Northern Territory. 
ce Excluding 8 pensions in respect of inmates of benevolent asylums, 


14. WAR PENSIONS. 


War pensions are a responsibility of the Commonwealth Government, 
and are paid to disabled soldiers and their dependants when the disability 
has been caused, or aggravated ‘‘to any material degree,’’ by war service, 
and to widows and dependants of deceased soldiers. The rate of pension 
varies according to the ex-soldier’s military rank, and to the extent of 
his injury. Special rates are payable to wives, widows, and. dependants, 
and an attendant’s allowance is payable in cases necessitating the employ- 
ment of an attendant. . (For details, see Commonwealth Year Book.) 


War pensions paid in Queensland during the last ten years are shown 
in the table on the next page. 
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War PENSIONS, QUEENSLAND. 


Recipients. a Average Rate per Per 1,000 of 
fe 2 | Fortnight. ° Population. 
Total i 
Year. | Incapa- Payments. j i 
citated Depend- | Incapaci- Depend- Total 
Pen- ants. tated ants. Recipients.| Payments. 
sioners. Pensioners. | 
No. | No. £ |£ 4d./£ 8 4.| No. £ 
1934-35 8,234 | 20,011 807,070; 2 1° 7/013 11 29-2 840 
1935-36 8,557 | 19,724 | 825,390|2 1 5);014 4 28-8 849 
1936-37 8,668 | 18,860 | 857,139} 2 1 8,016 7 " 27-8 871 
1937-38 8,770 | 20,006 ; 874,872; 2 111/015 & 28-7 879 
1938-39 8,833 | 19,292 | 890,710 2 2 2/015 9 27:7 885 
1939-40 8,740 | 17,994 | 873,635, 2 2 5/016 4 26-0 856 
1940-41 8,640 ; 16,738 | 853,757, 2 2 4|017 0 24-4 827 
1941-42 8,632 | 15,797 | 846,584,2 2 1/018 0 23-5 815 
1942-43 9,229 | 16,110 | 943,691) 2 910/11 3 10 24-1 905 
1943-44} 10,398 | 17,059 |1,177,089| 2 4 5|1 411 25-8 1,112 
1 


a As at 30th June each year. 


A comparison of war pensions paid by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in the various States is shown in the following table. 


War Pensions, AUSTRALIA, 1943-44. 


== a a 
Recipients. Average Rate per Fort~- 
night. 
Where Payable. _ Total 
a aa Sasi [ser RN oe : Payments. 
Be a cba Dependants. Tcapacitated Dependants. 
No. No. £ £ os. d. £ s. a. 
N.S. Wales @ .. 32,596 54,587 | 3,661,182 2 6 4 15 7 
Victoria ee 27,552 45,916 | 3,022,522 2 3 7 1.5 9 
Queensland ae 10,398 17,059 | 1,177,089 | 2 4 5 1411 
S. Australia > .. 6,180 11,038 763,350 | 2 8 3 18 7 
W. Australia .. 8,089 14,422 941,924 | 2 6 0 1 5 9 
Tasmania Ss 3,780 7,075 523,675 3.0 9 1 3 6 
United Kingdom 1,471 3,578 227,821 213 9 118 8 
Elsewhere es 292 429 31,046 2 3 5; 1 911 
Total pes 90,358 154,104 |10,348,609e) 2 6 6 1 511 
\ 
i 


@ Including Australian Capital Territory. 
6 Including Northern Territory. 
ce £8,618,138 for 1914-1918 War, and £1,730,471 for 1939-1945 War. 


Unemployment Benefits—see Chapter 12. 
Friendly Societies—see Chapter 14. 
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Chapter: 6.—LAND AND SETTLEMENT. 


1. DEVELOPMENT. 


The greater part of the territory of Queensland is Crown land held 
under lease and controlled by the Land Administration Board under the 
Secretary for, Lanids. The State is divided into Land Agents’ Districts, 
each in charge of a; Commissioner. The Department of Mines controls 
leases and licenses of Crown lands for mining and incidental purposes. 
Attached to the Department of Lands are the sub-Departments of Irriga- 
tion Water Supply and Sewerage, and of Forestry, and the Prickly Pear 
Land Commission.’ 


. History.—For many years after the colony was established the 
problem of land tenures remained unsettled and the subject of lively con- 
troversy., Much experience had to be gained before it was possible to 
survey and. ‘to classify the pastoral and agricultural lands of the colony. 
There was from the outset an eager desire to create more intensive settle- 
ment on lands in the possession of the squatters, while on the other hand 
the pastoral industries required stability of tenure to protect their improve- 
ments. These objects were achieved to some extent by the granting of 
leases. to squatters who gave. up parts of their occupied land, subject to 
the effective occupation of the leasehold. Agricultural and grazing farms 
were established and the sale of land brought important revenues for 
government purposes. The ‘‘grazing farm’’ was am early device to pro- 
mote closer settlement. In the eighties there developed the principle of 
leasehold as against freehold, but the conditions of leasehold continued 
to be the subject of much controversy, particularly over pre-emptive rights 
of renewal and variations of rentals. The revenue needs of the colony 
made for a continuance of land sales, but eventually the principle of 
leasehold became settled policy for pastoral: lands. 


In 1916, the principle of leasehold tenure was extended to exclude 
generally the further alienation of any land, and a system of perpetual 
lease was introduced. Settlement is encouraged by allowing the sale of 
the rights to these leases after a period without variation in rental because 
of transfer, and it has proceeded on this basis except for a period from 
1929 to 1932, when the previous system of purchase on long terms was 
reverted to. 


2, LAND ADMINISTRATION, 


The Land Administration Board—The Board, established in 1928, is 
charged. with the administration of the unalienated 934 per cent. of the 
State held under the main classes of Crown tenures, namely Pastoral Lease, 
Grazing Selection, and Agricultural Selection, and with making available 
from time to time, under the appropriate tenure, such lands as come into 
the hands of the Crown by resumption, expiry, surrender, or forfeiture 
of existing tenures. The remaining unoccupied lands are either permanently 
reserved for public purposes or are too inferior or remote for settlement. 
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Pastoral Leases.——The more remote pastoral lands are dealt: with under: 
Pastoral Lease tenure, with a term of lease up to 30 years in ten-year 
periods. The opening period rental is fixed by the Crown, and_ that. for 
the remaining periods by the Land Court. A number of pastoral. pro- 
perties are still held in large Pastoral Leases, areas of 500 square miles 
being not uncommon for sheep, and for cattle 1,500 square miles or more, 
particularly where the country is far removed from the railway or is rough 
or dry country with a lower stock carrying capacity. Conditions as to 
animal and vegetable pests may be imposed; also the maximum area held: 
by the applicant is restricted in the case of Preferential Pastoral Holdings: 
(those requiring residence). Pastoral Holdings are subject to certain rights: 
of resumption of up to one-half of the area for closer settlement purposes.: 


Grazing Selections.—Grazing Selections represent the closer settlement: 
of the more accessible and better quality pastoral lands and are made 
available in areas of about 20,000 acres for sheep and up to 60,000 acres for, 
cattle. Grazing Homesteads and Grazing Farms have a term of lease up to 
28 years, in seven-year periods, with rents fixable as in Pastoral, Leases. 
Development Selections may have 40-year terms, with appropriate periods. 
Pest control and stock and improvement conditions apply, and the selection’ 
must be fenced within the first three years. A Grazing Homestead is subject 
to the condition of personal residence by the selector during the first’ seven 
years of the term, after which the condition may be performed by the 
selector or his registered bailiff. A Grazing Farm is subject to the condition’ 
of occupation continuously by the selector or his registered bailiff. There is 
a keen demand for land available at the present time for grazing. selection, 
and the only way the Crown can obtain land for new grazing settlement is 
by resumptions which accrue from time to time from the large pastoral 
holdings or on the expiration of. leases. : 


Perpetual Leases (Farming and Dairying Lands).—Land suitable for 
mixed farming and dairying is made available under Perpetual Lease.: 
These leases have periods of 15 years, the second year being rent free, 
Opening rents are 14 per cent. of the notified capital value, rentals for 
subsequent periods being determined by the Land Court. Conditions as. 
to residence, occupation, pest control, cultivation, and development may: 
attach. 


Perpetual Lease Prickly Pear Development Selections.—These leases 
are opened in land that has been reclaimed from prickly pear by Cactoblastis, 
and other insects. Conditions are imposed on these selections to secure. 
the eradication of the prickly pear from the whole of the selections and, 
developing of the land and bringing into production of at least one-half of 
it during the first five years, by ring-barking the useless timber and under- 
growth and keeping the ring-barked area free from regrowth suckers or 
undergrowth. During the first five years the land has te be cleared of pear 
by infecting it with pear destroying insects, and during this period no 
rent is payable. For the next 15 years the rental is 13 per cent, cf the 
capital value; and the rent for each succeeding period of. 15 years is’ 
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determined by the Land Court at a sum equal to 14 per cent. of the capital 
value of the land at the commencement of each assessment period. 


The land formerly infested by prickly pear has again been brought 
under occupation and intensive development. (See section 3 below.) 


General Conditions.—Applications for land open for selection must be 
lodged at the Land Office of the district in which the land is situated. 


The deposit to be lodged with the application to select a perpetual 
lease or grazing selection is the first year’s rent and one-fifth of the survey 
fee, the balance of the fee being paid by the successful applicant over 
the next four years. In the case of competition for pastoral lease blocks, 
priority as between the applicants is decided bly auction, and the amount 
bid by the successful applicant. becomes the rent to be paid by him for the 
first ten years of the term. 


In the case of simultaneous applications for a preferential pastoral 
lease, priority is determined by lot (Land Balloting). The same system 
is adopted for all classes of selection tenure, 


Leases of selections may be transferred or sublet to qualified persons 
with the permission of the Minister, who. also has diseretionary powers 
over the raising of mortgages on leases.. The holder of a Pastoral Lease 
or Grazing Selection has priority both in the right of renewal of his 
lease if the land is not suitable for subdivision, or in the selection of at 
least a good living area if it is. : 

At. any time during the last seven years of the term. of his lease, a 
lessee of a Grazing Selection may apply to the Minister for consideration 
cf his selection with a view to obtaining a new lease. 


3. RECLAMATION OF PRICKLY PEAR LANDS. 

Prickly pears, which are natives of North and South America, were 
brought into Australia in the early days of colonisation. Several kinds 
became noxious weeds, but the two related species, the common pest pear, 
Opuntia inermis, and the spiny pest pear, Opuntia stricta, increased and 
spread to such a degree as to overrun very large areas of good pastoral 
lands, extending from the hinterland of Mackay through the Central 
Highlands, the Burnett River basin, the Darling Downs, south and south- 
west Queensland as far west as Charleville and St. George, and across 
the border into New South Wales. The peak of the invasion was reached 
about 1925, when approximately 60,000,000 acres in Queensland were 
affected, of which about 22,000,000 acres represented very densely infested 
lands. At this time it was estimated that the pest was spreading at the 
rate of approximately 1,000,000 acres annually. 


In 1919, the Commonwealth Prickly Pear Board, a co-operative 
organisation representing the Commonwealth and the States of New South 
Wales and Queensland, was given the task of investigating the possibilities 
of the control of the pest by insect and other natural enemies. Officers 
were despatched to search for and to study the insects attacking prickly 
pear in North and South America. About 150 different kinds of insects, 
restricted to these plants, were discovered. After it had been proved by 
comprehensive experiments that various insects were unable. to feed on 
plants other than prickly pear, many kinds were introduced into Australia, 
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where breeding stations were set up for the purpose of attempting to 
acclimatise and establish these natural enemies. Of the different insects 
successfully established, the most outstanding was the South American 
moth borer, Cactoblastis cactorwm, which was introdtced in 1925. With 
the aid of State bodies, notably the Prickly Pear Land Commission in 
Queensland, 3,000,000,000 of this insect were distributed throughout the 
infested lands. 


The destruction brought about by Cactoblastis has exceeded the most. 
sanguine expectations. Within ten years it had virtually eradicated the 
whole of the 22,000,000 acres of dense prickly pear, and had completely 
stopped the spread of the plants. The two major pest pears have now 
been reduced to the proportions of scattered plants, with restricted areas 
of heavier infestation here and there. The whole of the former dense 
pear country, hitherto useless and mainly unoccupied, has been reclaimed 
and settled, chiefly for pastoral purposes, but also for dairying and general 
farming. The development of the conquered lands is being pushed ahead 
expeditiously. The changed conditions are reflected in the growth and 
general prosperity of town and smaller settlements within and adjoining 
the former pear-infested territory. 


4, AREAS AND TENURES. 


The following table shows the total area of the State, the area in 
cecupaney, and the areas held under each main group of tenures at the 
end of each of the last five years. 


Types or Lanp TENURE, QUEENSLAND. 


At 31st December. 
Type of Tenure. ; 7 
- | 1940. 1941. 1942. 1943. 1944, 

1,000 Ac. | 1,000 Ac. | 1,000 Ac. ; 1,000 Ac. | 1,000 Ac. 

Alienated— 7 
By Purchase an .- | 20,858 | 21,312 | 21,517 | 21,689 ) 21,854 
Without Payment sis 92 92 92 92 92 
In Process of Alienation. . 6,883 6,422 6,211 6,034 5,862 
Total Alienated .. | 27,833 | 27,826 | 27,820 | 27,815 | 27,808 
Pastoral Leases ey .. | 243,888 | 243,204 | 245,287 | 244,051 | 246,183 
Occupation Licenses . 6,948 7,182 8,059 9,147 | 11,934 

Grazing Farms. and Home- 

steads re ae .. | 82,653 | 82,844 | 82,953 | 83,080 | 82,967 
Perpetual Leases. . be 6,297 6,350 6,347 | 6,361 6,377 
Prickly Pear Leases. . kn 24 24 24 24 24 
Forest Grazing Leases a 1,629 1,774 1,823 1,885 1,956 
Under Mining Acts... ra 434 438 441 439 455 
Leases for Special Purposes 1,039 987 996 969 872 
Total Occupied. . .. | 370,745 | 370,629 | 373,750 | 373,771 | 378,576 
Roads and Stock Routes .. 2,988 2,975 3,037 3,039 3,041 
Reserved for Public Purposes | 16,172 | 15,989 | 16,307 | 16,283 | 16,325 
Unoccupied and Unreserved | 39,215 | 39,527 | 36,026 | 36,027 | 31,178 
Total Area. . one 429,120 | 429,120 | 429,120 | 429,120 oe 
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._ This map shows the tenures by which the occupied portions of the State are 


held, and the portions which remain completely unoccupied. Details 
held under various kinds of leases from the Crown are shown on page 105. 
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Land Tenuwres—Australia—Land areas and tenures,.in the..vanigqus 
States are shown hereunder. Mon anklsiiiai iglseege 


LAND TENURE, AUSTRALIA, AT END OF.°9943.0..00.051 


5 ae aT aa. 

Private Lands. Crown Lands. os eo \288 

State. Fotal Area, aes 
Alienated, |[ftTOCesS Of] Leased. Other! A] Sn ASS 
ee en A CEN [EOS Rise GSC KOnT SE Sea 

: Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres... |... Acres. | ;:| %:. 
N.S.W.a@| 51,207,567)17,109,397; 113,728,537) 15,991,619} 198,037,120/34-50 
Vic. 28,795,025] 3,646,721 14,656,019} 9,147,995} 56,245,760/57-68. 
Q’land. | 21,780,318; 6,084,876 345,956,870) 55,348,941! 429,120,000). 6-4¢ 
S.A. 12,144,522] 1,893,639] 132,288,206] 96,918,433} 243,244,800). 5-77 
W. A.a | 18,945,832|12,676,129] 212,696,361/380,270,478| 624,588,800] 5-06 
Tas. 5,975,699| 399,757 2,816,711) © 7,585,833} ~'16;778;000/38:00 
N.T. a 477,595) 201,236,688)/133,402,517| :335,116,800). 0:14 
AC.T. b 56,367 50,280 316,690, 177,463). ; 600;800|17:75 
Total |139,382,920/41,810,299 1,023,695,582 698,843,279 1,903,732,080, 9-52 


a At 30th June, 1944. 
bIncluding Jervis Bay area, 18,000 acres. 


Land Revenue——Land revenue is one of the main sources of Govern- 
ment Consolidated Revenue apart from taxation, and particulars for five 
years are shown in the next table. Rents from leased Crown lands provide 
the major proportion of the revenue. 


LanD REVENUE, QUEENSLAND. 


‘Particulars. 1939-40. 1940-41. | 1941-42. 1942-43. 1943-44, 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Rents— a 
Pastoral _ 382,026 379,495 390,776 389,859 400,561 
Grazing ; 486,417 489,083 480,239 487,068 482,581 
PerpetualLeases 68,355 68,638 64,823 | 77,138 75,476 
Special a 17,783 18,655 20,608 24,922 23,733 
Total a 954,581 955,871 | 956,446 978,987 982,351 
t I. 

Sales... ie 133,114 116,487 99,944 104,336. |:..:. 92,547 

Other— 
Surveys ~- | > 18,473 16,332 13,392 10,081.)'' ..: 6,396. 
Other ee 19,295 20,804 27,488 27,591, 24,670. 
Total =... 37,768 37,136 40,880 37,672 ik 31,066 
Total Revenue 1,125,463 | 1,109,494 | 1,097,270 | 1,120,995 } 1,105,964 


5. IRRIGATION AND WATER SUPPLY. 


The sub-Department of Irrigation and Water Supply, is. “ goncerned , 
with irrigation and water conservation, and it is the State authority. for 
artesian and sub-artesian bores. The sub-Department constructs. irrigation 
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and water conservation works (2.g., on stock routes) and administers 
special irrigation areas in the central district and its southern borders. 


Irrigation Works.——The more important irrigation works are at 
Inkerman (Ayr), which has been handed over to the control of local 
sugar growers, and in the Dawson Valley, which, with the Burnett and 
Callide settlement, was promoted to develop farming, including cotton 
growing. Their financial results have been unfortunate and the actual 
settlement disappointing. In Queensland the method of spray irrigation 
and the use of small weirs is making more progress. 


Artesian Water—The following table gives particulars of artesian 
bores in the Great Artesian Basin since 1884. Since a change in the 
method of control in 1937, the figures for bores have been revised, so 
that the details in this table are not comparable with those shown in 
previous issues of the Year Book.. Figures are now revised every five years, 
information for the intervening years being averaged on the five-yearly 
revisions. : 


- ARTESIAN BorES, QUEENSLAND. 


: Average 
Bores Total - P Total Depth of 
Bores Daily 
At 31st D ‘ber, Ps Ci d B Depth |N B 
hE” | Blowing. | lowing. | Drilled. | FlOW. | pried. | anrine 
: Period. 
No. No. No. 1,000 Gall. 1,000 Ft. Feet. 
1884 = or 3 os 3 0-02 0-3 100 
1894 ete at 262 5 _ 267 |} 99,600 | 311 1,180 
1904 Ss a 647 46 693 | 265,700 1,065 1,770 
1914 Py oes 1,068 161 1,229 | 354,900 2,013 1,770 
1924 Ce sek 1,251 325 1,576 | 328,500 | 2,587 1,650 
i 
1934 os 33 1,291 523 1,814 | 282,400 | 2,914 1,370 
1938 axe oe 1,352 596 1,948 | 262,100 3,053 1,040 
1939 a os és 1,341 618 1,959 | 255,520 3,064 n 
1940 a iene SOP dared 1,330 | 640 1,970 | 248,940 3,075 n 
1941 4 es ae 1,320 662 1,982 | 242,360 3,086 n 
1942 4 wi ote 1,310 684 1,994 | 235,780 | 3,097 n 
1943 ae wes 1,301 707 2,008 | 229,200 3,109 930 
1944 a a _ 1,293 729 2,022 | 222,620 3,115 n 
7 @ Estimated, = “n Not available. 


' On the next page is a graph showing the progress and operations of 
artesian bores. since 1884. It will be seen that although the number of 
new bores put down each year has remained fairly steady, the number of 
bores ceasing to flow has increased sufficiently to prevent any appreciable’ 
increase in the number of flowing bores since the middle nineteen-twenties. 
Moreover, the output of flowing bores has declined so that the total daily 
flow of all bores is now only two-thirds of its volume in 1914. 


During 1937, the Government took the matter of diminishing flows 
from artesian bores in hand, with the idea of conserving the output by 
inspecting and licensing all bores. Information regarding the great 
majority of flowing supplies is now available, and is being checked by 
field inspections. 
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The average depth of bores put down was at a maximum during 
the twenty years ended 1914. Since that time, bores have on the average 
been not so deep, and, as will be seen from the preceding table, the 
average depth. of new bores during the five years ended 1943 was ony. 
930 feet, compared with 1,770 feet thirty years ago. 


A committee of experts, under the chairmanship of the Co-ordinator- 
General of Public Works, which was appointed by the Queensland Govern- 
ment to investigate certain aspects relating to the Great Artesian Basin 
(Queensland Section), with particular reference to the problem of 
diminishing supply, made its first interim report on 31st January, 1945. 
The committee stated that its objective was to indicate a policy, based 
upon a scientific knowledge of the Basin and the laws governing its water 
content, by which the maximum benefits may be obtained from the artesian 
supplies. In general, the committee’s interim conclusion was that. the 
observed diminution of flow from existing bores was due to a lowering 
of the pressure under which artesian water is held in the aquifers, or 
water-bearing strata. The pressure is due, in part, to an ‘‘elastic factor’’ 
of the aquifer. When a bore is drilled the outflow of water permits a 
lessening of the distension of the beds, and the weight of the overlying 
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rocks exerts a ‘‘squeezing effect,’’ which produces.a large initial flow 
termed the ‘‘flush flow’’. The ‘‘flush flow’’ exceeds the. later flow, 
which, when the distension has been sufficiently reduced, depends solely 
upon the water pressure that can be maintained by the head from the 
intake keds. Over most of the Great Artesian Basin, pressure is being 
maintained by replenishment through intake beds along its eastern edge. 
Available data support the view that diminution of flow has resulted almost 
entirely from diminution of pressure in the water beds. The estimated 
- discharge from; all bores in Queensland from the time each commenced to 
flow to the end of 1943 is only equal'to 1 inch over the Queensland portion 
of the Basin, or, assuming no replenishment since the first bore was | 
drilled, only sufficient to lower the level in the intake beds by 5 feet. 


The committee summarised its conclusions as follows:—‘‘The water, 
which flows from the artesian bores, is contained in several porous layers 
of sand or rock, known as aquifers, which occur at different depths and 
extend over vast areas. These permeable beds of rock are frequently 
exposed at the eastern margin, where rain water can percolate into them, 
and slope down towards the centre of the Basin. They vary considerably 
in thickness and permeability, and in some localities may be absent. The 
water originally contained in the aquifers was probably brackish water, 
incorporated in the sands when they were laid down, but its composition 
has been gradually changed by the infiltration of rain water through the 
exposed intake areas. The water entering at the intake areds flows down 
the sloping aquifers towards the centre portion of the Basin; Due to the 
frictional resistance of the sandstone of the aquifer, the motion is 
extremely slow, but so great is the area of the aquifers that enormous 
volumes of. water are transmitted. Under the great pressure from the 
elevated intakes, the slow infiltration of water over long ages has caused 
distension of the water-bearing beds. When a bore is put down and 
pierces an aquifer, the distension in the area near the bore is gradually 
relieved by the rapid flow of water expelled by the tremendous weight 
of the overlying rock. At first the flow from the bore is greater than the 
rate at which water can flow from the intakes, and consequently the 
pressure and the flow gradually decrease to an amount which can be 
supplied by the replenishment from the intakes. A study of the life 
history of many individual bores discloses this characteristic diminution 
of pressure and flow, but the rate of diminution gradually decreases. 


The conclusion of primary importance is that, though any new bore 
will suffer a diminution. of pressure over a long period, the rate of loss 
of pressure may be expected to gradually decline and cease. If the bore 
be situated on comparatively high ground, the pressure’ may’ decline until 
it is insufficient to raise water to the surface and the bore: will cease to 
flow, as many bores have ceased to flow, but such bores will continue to 
supply water if pumped. 


Many bores are so situated that the residual pressure will suffice to 
force water to the surface, and it is aneiepated iat such bores ma flow 
for long periods. a : : wh ee 
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It has also been established that the total or partial closing of the 
valve on the outlet of a bore will delay the diminution of pressure and 
result in conserving water which will be available at. a later date, thus 
prolonging the flowing life of the bore. In cases where the construction 
of a bore will permit control of it with safety, it is sound policy for the 
owner. to so tegulate the flow as not to exceed his actual requirements. 


There may be small portions of the artesian basin where the water 
is derived from deep-seated (plutonic) sources or from isolated lenses, 
not connected to intakes, and in such cases there may be no replenishment 
and bores may be expected to ultimately fail, but these conditions apply 
only ‘to a small proportion of all the bores, if any. 


Over much of. the area of the Basin the available evidence indicates 
that the bores will continue to supply water.’’ 


Sub-artesian Bores—Since 1936, all sub-artesian bores within the 
area prescribed by the Water Acts, 1926 to 1942, are required to be 
registered. This area coincides generally with the Great Artesian Basin, 
which is approximately the area lying west and south of the Dividing 
Range. 

Endeavours are made to locate all sub-artesian: bores over 500 feet 
in depth situated outside the prescribed area, but a large number of 
sub-artesian bores outside the area are not registered. 


The depth of sub-artesian bores is much less than artesian bores, 
as sub-artesian bores are drilled only to the level of water in the sub- 
artesian basin and water is usually obtained by pumping. Artesian bores 
are drilled to a lower level where pressure forces the water to the surface. 


At 31st December, 1944, there were 1,993 registered sub-artesian 
bores over 500 feet deep, the total depth drilled being 1,817,933 feet, 
while at the same date there were 5,706 registered sub-artesian bores 
under 500 feet deep, the total depth drilled being 1,116,599 feet. The 
average depth of all registered sub-artesian bores is 380 feet, as compared 
with 1,540 feet for artesian bores. 


Development of Water Resources—In 1943, the Land and Water 
Resources Development Act was passed. Its object, inter alia, is to plan, 
co-ordinate, and provide for the development and use of water resources 
in the State in a manner calculated best to increase the population, 
settlement, and development of the State. It sets up a State instru- 
mentality to continuously function as an Investigation Bureau and an 
Advisory Committee to further the objects of the Act. Complete records 
and descriptions of the State’s natural water resources are to be prepared 
for the purposes of drawing up plans for the conservation,. replenishment, 
utilization, and distribution of such waters. The Irrigation Commissioner 
is then to submit. a co-ordinated programme for the development of 
water resources, except for town purposes, based upon. the investigations 
of the Bureau. Schemes costing up to £125,000 may be established under 
the Act. : 
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6. FORESTRY. 


The sub-Department controls the timber ‘resources on Crown lands, 
the reserved forest areas, and the National Parks. The proportion of 
timber from Crown lands has been increasing as private resources have 
become depleted, and the revenues are important contributions to the 
Treasury. The following table gives particulars of the Forestry Servjce 
operations. 


Stare Forust SERVICE, QUEENSLAND. 


Particulars. *| 1939-40. | 1940-41. | 1941-42, | 1942-43. | 1943-44. 
1,000 Ac. | 1,000 Ac. | 1,000 Ac. | 1,000 Ac. 1,000 Ac. 
Forest Reservations—. j ; 
State Forests, Permanent 3,152 3,265 3,277 3,281 3,284 
Timber Forests, Temporary | 3,195 3,154 | 3,096 3,098 3,110 
National Parks .. a 537 672 677 | 677 678 
| No. No. No. No. No. 
Nurseries en an 8 21 22 | 23 23 23 
Reforestation— 1,000 Ac. | 1,000 Ac. | 1,000 Ac. 1,000 Ac. | 1,000 Ac. 
Area of Plantations ty 26 29 | 32 33 33 
Area Treated for Natural H 
Regeneration .. be 369 407 | 427 429 429 
Harvesting and Marketing—-| 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
Logs fot -» 8. ft. | 212,449 | 227,804 232,393 | 198,970 | 200,741 
Sleepers .. .. pieces 544 633 639 | 288 197 
. . Ss. ft. 524 752 781 | 899 756 
ee ee es ee es 
: A JS os. ft. 301 96 76 322 46 
isp cle Te 4 22) 25 3 i 
House Blocks and 
Poles a .. lin. ft. 501 338 | 314 317} 1,297 
: P JS pieces 153 109 37 54 91 
Bonicing Tambor oo Fe, 84 79 106 64 36 
i : pieces 37 89 | 59 | 78 99 
Mining Timber lin, ft. 365 424 890 929) 1,181 
Fuel .. ae .. tons 719 83 76 64 110 
Survey— | 
Assessment and Valuation 1,000 Ac. | 1,000 Ac. | 1,000 Ac, j 1,000 Ac. 1,000 Ac. 
Surveys ee ke 264 598 | 196 | 52 32 
Total Area Dealt with | 
to Date .. re --{ 5,116) 5,714 | 5,910} 5,962] 5,994 
Finance— — £1,000 £1,000 £1,000 £1,000 £1,000 
Receipts, Sales of Timber 883 949 949 922 1,084 
Receipts, Other .. ae 5 7 10 6 12 
Expenditure on— | 
Marketing of Timber 518 510 528 | 534 670 
Reforestation a ..; es 277 244 227 | 108 99 
National Parks .. ee 16 8 5 3 2 
Administration, &c. = 54 55 54 | 47 47 


a Expenditure from Loan Fund and Special Funds. 
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The reforestation operations of the sub-Department of Forestry aim 
at the perpetuation of adequate timber for the State. These operations 
cover the establishment of plantations of native species, the natural 
regeneration of native species, and the establishment of plantations of 
exotic species. : 


Plantations of native species are established principally on the jungle 
types, where after complete logging the area is cleared and planted with 
commercial species, principally Hoop Pine. Other species used are Kauri 
Pine, Bunya Pine, and Maple. The principal centres of operations are 
the Mary Valley, the Brisbane Valley, the Kilkivan district, Kalpowar, 
and the Atherton Tableland. 


The natural regeneration operations, which aim at the improvement. 
of the existing forest by removal of useless trees and the regeneration 
of the better species, are confined to the hardwood areas of the coast and 
the Cypress Pine and hardwood areas of the west. 


Plantations of exotic species, principally Pinus, are established to 
replace low grade or worthless hardwood forests. These plantings aim at 
augmenting the softwood supplies from the plantations of the native Hoop 
and Kauri Pines. The centres of operation are Beerwah and Beerburrum, 
on the North Coast; Peehey, near Toowoomba; and Passchendaele, in 
the granite belt. 


Rates of growth in plantations are relatively rapid for all species 
planted—with Hoop Pine in the early development of the stand an average 
annual growth rate of 14 inches in girth breast high and of 3 to 4 feet in 
height is maintained. Thus Hoop Pine plantations in 12 to 14 years 
attain a development reported for average quality softwood stands 60 to 
70 years old in Northern Europe. 


The exotic pines, on suitable sites, grow somewhat more rapidly in 
the early stages than native pines, but the native species will ultimately 
yield a greater volume per acre than the imported species. 


An annual growth rate exceeding 2 inches in girth breast high will 
rarely be attained under forest conditions from silviculturally treated 
hardwood, whilst the average rate is about 1 inch, varying with the 
quality of the site and the species. 


In all. plantation operations production of quality is aimed at, and 
thinning and pruning procedures give concentration of the growth in 
clear wood on the selected best stems. 


Research work is being carried out on all of the major practical 
problems. Nursery investigations have covered such points as season of 
sowing, transplanting and tubing, degree of shading and watering, grading 
of stock, &. Field experiments in plantations at present are principally 
directed towards the solution of pruning and thinning problems. In 
hardwood forests areas research is being conducted to solve the problem 
of securing regeneration to an adequate degree, and in some types, viz., 
the Blackbutt type of Fraser Island and the Grey Ironbark type of the 
coast, has met with great success. 
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For the success of such experiments preliminary reliable information 
on the flowering and fruiting habits of the various species is essential, 
and this information has been collected and is being augmented yearly. 
Experiments on the method of treatment, desirable spacing at thinning, 
inheritance of abnormalities in coppice shoots, &., are also in’ progress. 


Systems for the protection of all planted and treated areas from 
fire hinge in the first place on quick detection from lookouts, or where 
these are not available by patrol. Telephone, or transceiver wireless sets, 
serve for quick communication, and access roads to permit speedy attack 
of fires are developed where possible. Firelines and breaks are also 
constructed to serve as a basis for fire fighting—in jungle country green 
breaks and ploughed lines are used—in coastal hardwood forest, green 
breaks only—and in the western forests, where visibility is essential, cleared 
breaks replace the green breaks. 


7. REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

In all Australian States, it is accepted that, in post-war planning, 
action should be taken to achieve more uniform development throughout 
ail parts of the State. Queensland, in consultation with the Common- 
wealth and the other States, is therefore planning a system of regional 
development. 

Queensland’s general loeal administration is at present in the hands 
of 144 Local Authorities (see pages 24 and 25), many of which are too 
small, both in population and resources, to carry out the full range of 
services which may be appropriately administered on a local basis, Hence, 
there are, in addition, various ad hoc authorities, e.g., hospital boards, 
ambulance transport brigades, harbour boards, water supply and electricity 
boards. Moreover, many functions, which might well be administered 
locally, have remained centralised in the hands of the State Government. 
Regional development aims at strengthening and increasing the efficiency of 
local government, and then expanding its functions, particularly with regard 
to electricity, libraries, harbours, hospitals and other health functions, and 
water conservation schemes. 


On 4th August, 1944, a committee of the Bureau of Industry was 
appointed to prepare recommendations on Regional Development in Queens- 
land. In its report, dated 20th February, 1945, and published in June, 1945, 
the committee recommended that a regional subdivision of the State should 
be made for the purpose of further devolution of State administration, and 
strengthening of local administration by the progressive reorganisation of 
elected local governments on a regional basis. It submitted a schedule of 
25 proposed regions, each with an administrative centre. Fe 


In stressing the provisional nature of its selection of regional 
boundaries and centres, the committee emphasised that elasticity should be 
preserved to ensure that development was not impeded by some arbitrary 
demarcation of boundaries, or by the artificial encouragement of one 
administrative and commercial centre at the expense of other well-developed 
centres in the same region. It also stated that its proposals were subject 
to exhaustive examination by all interested departments, and that the views 
of other interested parties should be obtained. Government departments, 
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if possible, were to use the regions as their administrative divisions. Where 
this was not possible, groups, or subdivisions, of regions would probably 
meet departmental requirements. It was important to avoid overlapping the 
regional boundaries finally. selected. | 

In the choice of regional boundaries and centres, account was taken 
of (a) area and present population, (b) existing commercial ‘centres, 
(c) present economic and social requirements of the neighbourhood, (4d) 
possible future economic and social expansion, and (¢) communication 
facilities. 

Purther recommendations of the committee were concerned with:— 

(a) Investigation of the possibilities of further devolution of State 
administration into regions. 

(b) Complete amalgamation of all Local Authorities within each 
region as the ultimate objective, with provision, where distance 
or other circumstances warranted, for district councils, which 
however, would be strictly subordinate to the regional council. 

(¢) Preparation of comprehensive town and country plans for each 
of the regional centres selected, such plans to be consonant 
with the town’s population rising to a very considerable degree. 

(d) Ways and means whereby the financial position of existing 
Local Authorities might be improved. 


The Government’s policy on regional development, following the 
committee ’s report, was expressed in a press statement on the 11th August, 
1945, as follows :— 


‘“‘Cabinet had recommended that while uniform regional 
boundaries were desirable for electricity, employment councils, 
hospitals, libraries, and other State activities, it did not endorse 
the proposal in the report for the mass amalgamation of Local — 
Authorities.’’ 

This statement was followed, on the 19th December, 1945, by appoint- 
ments expanding the old committee, which comprised the Direetor of the 
Bureau of Industry (Chairman), the Co-ordinator General of Public Works, 
the Director of Local Government, and the Under Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Home Affairs, to include the Publie Service 

- Commissioner, the Chairman of the State Electricity Commission, the 
Director-General of Education, and the Director of Employment. 


The new committee was given the task of securing an agreed division 
of the State into regions which can be used for administering all the services 
mentioned in the Government’s press statement, quoted above, and others. 
The principal factors to be taken into account aYe aecessibility from the 
administrative centre, general community of interest, and reasonable pros- 
pects of development as a well-balanced region. Where necessary, each 
department must be willing to. sacrifice some convenience in order that the 
great advantages to the State as a whole from having a uniform set of . 
regional boundaries may be attained. — 

The committee now has under consideration a number of modifications 
to the original plan of division, providing for a reduction in the number 
of regions from 25 to 20. ; 
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Chapter 7.—PRODUCTION. 


1, INTRODUCTION. 


The total volume of production of all kinds, which is the best 
measure of the wealth of the State, consists of the output of primary and 
secondary industries, and also the output of the no less important tertiary 
(or service) industries. The latter supply services such as transport and 
communications, trade facilities, professional and administrative services, 
and are discussed in other chapters under Social Services, Transport and 
Communication, Trade and Employment. Primary and _ secondary 
industries are detailed in this chapter. 


The net. production of all industries, primary, secondary, and tertiary, 
in Queensland, was valued at £131,500,000 in the last pre-war year, 1938-39. 
The importance of tertiary industry is shown by the fact that its services 
were valued, in that year, at £75,500,000, or 57.4 per cent. of the total 
production of the State. Primary industry produced goods worth 
£39,000,000, or 29.7 per cent. of the total, while the production of 
secondary industry was worth £17,000,000, or 12.9 per cent. 


Primary industry, and, to a lesser extent, secondary industry, are 
fundamerital to the wealth of the State. The net value of primary 
production is about twice as great as secondary production. In primary 
industry, four main products provide approximately two-thirds of the 
total value; they are wool, dairy products, beef, and sugar. The remaining 
third is made up by coal and minerals, timber, pig meats, mutton and 
lamb, fisheries, poultry, and agricultural products other than sugar, of 
which green fodder, maize, hay, wheat, tomatoes, pineapples, and bananas 
are the largest items. 


The value of Queensland’s natural grasslands ig seen from the fact 
that nearly all the sheep and beef cattle are maintained on them—the 
sheep on the open grasslands of the central west and the cattle on the 
rougher and more wooded pastures of the east, north, and far west. 
These natural grasslands were practically fully stocked by 1891, and offer 
little or no scope for further development except in: wetter parts near the 
east coast. On the other hand, they show little deterioration or erosion 
compared with the Southern States. : 


Since about 1920, the produce of Queensland’s eastern coastal lands 
has surpassed in value that of the natural grasslands. This has been 
largely due to the clearing of land for sugar growing and dairy pastures. 


Employment in Rural Industries Persons working on rural holdings 
are shown in the following table. (Employment in fisheries, mining, and 
manufacturing is shown in sections 6, 7, and 9 of this chapter.) 
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Persons Workinc on Rurat Howpines at 31st Marcu, 1943 anp 1944. 


1943. 1944, 
Particulars. : 
Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females. Total. ; 
Permanent —‘ Full-Time | 
Workers— ; | } 
Owners, Lessees, Share- | 
Farmers sts .. |40,151 | 9,043 | 49,194 | 44,886 10,126 | 55,012 
Relatives not Receiving | 
Wages -. | 6,158 | 5,151 | 11,309 | 5,775 | 5,149 | 10,924 
Employees Receiving | oot i 
' Wages = .. | 17,803 | 3,261 21,064 | 17,088 | 3,284 | 20,372 
| (a ct aed a eI 
Total Permanent .. | 64,112 | 17,455 | 81,567 | 67,749 | 18,559 86,308 
Casual Enaployees -. | 8,268 768 | 9,036 | 13,094 , 1,049 14,143 
Total Workers .. | 72,380 | 18,223 90,603 | 80,843 | 19,608 100,451 


Preliminary figures for 31st March, 1945, show an inerease over the 
preceding twelve months of 53 per cent. in all male workers. Permanent 
males increased by 3 per cent. to 69,853, and temporary males by 19 per 
eent. to 15,535. Female workers were little changed, and numbered 
20,009. 


2. LIVE STOCK. . 


More than half the total of rural production in Queensland comes 
from sheep, beef, and dairy cattle. The cattle are spread throughout 
the State but most thickly along the wet eastern coastline. Nearly all the 
dairy cattle are south of Rockhampton. The main sheep belt is a broad 
strip running north-west and south-east through the centre of Queensland, 
but not extending to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 


Pig breeding is confined mostly to the Moreton, Maryborough, and 
Downs districts which, at 31st March, 1944, contained 85 per cent. of the 
total number in the State. It is generally associated with dairy farming. 


The following table shows the number of live stock in the State for 
the last five years. . 


Live Stock on Rvurat HoLpines, QUEENSLAND. 


1 


Date. Horses. | Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
No. H No. No. No. 
1940)... a. as 442,757a' 6,210,810 | 23,936,099 435,946 
1941b as ie 432,469a 6,303,467 25,196,245 | 352,360 
3948c Cw. x its 392,639 6,466,316 | 25,650,231 409,348 
4944c ts ws na 387,018 | 6,524,550 | 23,255,584 450,391 
W45e.—~CO«CS ate aie 380,670 | 6,623,112 | 21,292,120 438,088 


aes a | 


@aIncluding horses not on rural holdings. b At 31st December. ¢ At 31st March. 
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Types of Live Stock—Sinee March, 1943, live stock have been 
classified at the annual collection of statistics according to their principal 
types. The following table shows the results of such Classification for 
the three years in which they are available. 


Live Stock accorpIne To TyPEs, QUEENSLAND. 


At 31st March. 
Description. ee are ot aS 
1943. 1944. 1945. 
No. No. No. 
Beef Cattle— 
Cows and Heifers 2,273,361 2,206,425 2,236,530 
Calves under 1 Year 794,829 801,575 777,746 
Bulls é 69,142 68,153 69,388 
Speyed Cows, Bullocks, &e. 1,755,359 1,902,343 2,030,206 
Total Beef Cattle 4,892,691 4,978,496 5,113,870 
Dairy Cattle— 
Cows Milking 764,629 749,162 742,387 
Cows Dry 270,631 273,697 258,991 
Heifers 273,520 267,539 266,451 
Calves under 1 Year 232,276 225,134 210,960 
Bulls = 32,569 30,522 30,453 
Total Dairy Cattle 1,573,625 1,546,054 1,509,242 
Total All Cattle : 6,466,316 6,524,550 6,623,112 
Sheep— 
Lambs and Bogert 4,136,818 3,040,281 2,806,206 
Rams . 299,371 277,556 254,486 
Breeding Ewes .. 9,345,912 8,665,657 8,223,012 
Other Ewes 3,120,690 2,935,827 2,535, 086 
Wethers .. 8,747,440 8,336,263 7,473,330 
Total Sheep 25,650,231 | 23,255,584 ; 21,292,120 
Pigs— 
Boars - i 12,682 12,485 12,237 
Breeding Sows .. os 51,045 53,495 51,124 
Baconers and Porkers .. 111,980 131,825 128,268 ° 
Backfatters 5,502 4,907 4,980 
Stores 94,752 105,260 115,127 
Suckers, Weaners, Slips 133,387 142,419 126,352 
Total Pigs 409,348 450,391 438,088 
nor Lo u 
The total number of cattle, 6,623,112, recorded in 1945 was the 


greatest since 1921 and 1922, and the figure has been exceeded in only 
three other years, 1893 to 1895. The increase during the last two years, 
however, has been confined to beef herds, dairy cattle having decreased by 
4-1 per cent. in the two years. Cows and heifers in beef. herds have 
decreased by 1-6 per cent., but dairy cows and heifers have decreased. by 
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; {Queensland 
| Sheep and Wool Production 
| Sheep — | 

Wool -=== 


Million Sheep 
Million Lb. 


,. The above graph shows the number of sheep in Queensland each year, and the 
corresponding wool production. Wool production has increased more than thie 
number of sheep, reflecting the breeding of better sheep for wool. 


Thousands 
Killed, Ge. 


Cattle 
. Exports and i 
Slaughterings 


aE 


c 


2 Queensland __. 
Cattle Numbers and Production 


1920 


'<"\ ‘The above graph shows cattle of all kinds in Queensland each year, and, to 
a different scale, the number of cattle slaughtered for home consumption and 
export, plus net outward border crossings, roughly indicating the productivity of 
the, cattle industry.. Nine calves are taken as equal to one head of large stock. 
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3-1 per cent. Bullocks, speyed cows, etc., have, however, increased by 15-7 
per cent. Further, calves under one year in beef herds have decreased by 
2-1 per cent., while those in dairy herds have decreased by. 9-2 per eent. 


Sheep numbers in 1945 had fallen by 17-0 per cent. from the record 
high figure in 1943. The decline was due to some extent to drought 
losses and an increase in slaughterings, but also appears to be part of a 
deliberate policy of reducing flocks, as the decrease by 32:2 per cent. in 
lambs and hoggets suggests (see also statistics of lambing on page 121). , 


Liwe Stock in Australian States—Queensland’s share in the total live 
stock of Australia is indicated in the following table. 


Live Stock, AUSTRALIA, AT 31st Maron, 1944. 


State or Territory. Horses. | Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 

No. | No. No, No. 
New South Wales. . | 465,672 | 3,143,378 | 56,837,300 561,294 
Victoria ; ee 277,662 i 2,013,033 19,220,457 337,878 
Queensland soa 887,018; 6,524,550 23,255,584 450,391 
South Australia .. 154,102 | 414,997 , 10,359,669 | 186,007 
Western Australia. . 106,743 | 870,939 , 11,012,936 | 163,876 
Tasmania .. us 26,317 | 230,127 | 2,187,799 46,427 
N. Territory a ra 30,534 i 978,569 | 25,575 191 
A.C. Territory .. 1,151 i 8,083 | . 274,642 | 657 
Total Australia 1,449,199 14,183,676 123,173,962 | 1,746,721 

i} 
% Q’land. of Total 267 | 460 =| 89 25-8 


@ At 31st December, 1943. 

Distribution. of Live Stock.—-Numbers of live stock in statistical 
divisions are shown in the following table, and the distribution of cattle 
and sheep in the maps on pages 122 and 123. 


Live Stock, QUEENSLAND, AT 3ist Marcu, 1944. 


Statistical Division. Horses. | Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 

No. | No. No. No. 
Moreton esa ae 48,007 | 575,955 5,235 142,487 
Maryborough .. bs 46,529 | 766,253 3,926 120,467 
Downs .. me a 57,179 | 741,392 3,122,126 120,044 
Roma... os 19,938 | 315,527 3,282,413 1,841 
South Western . 16,159 197,360 4,581,321 407 
Total 8. Queensland . 187,812 2,596,487 10,995,021 385,246 
Rockhampton .. 3 40,464 1,184,292 86,700 41,536 
Central Western ice 30,693 | 470,715 5,583,386 1,012 
Far Western... 12,853 207,451 2,698,218 121 
Total C. Queensland . 84,010 1,862,458 8,368,304 42,669 
Mackay .. a ie 22,968 164,781 2,226 1,850 
Townsville ‘is i 23,794 | 554,865 | 930 4,764 
Cairns .. my as 23,843 188,984 311 14,747 
Peninsula ra en 3,961 | 96,735 i 34 
North Western .. 40,630 | 1,060,240 3,888,792 1,081 
Total N. Queensland . 115,196 | 2,065,605 3,892,259 22,476 
Total Queensland .. 387,018 6,524,550 | 23,255,584 450,391 
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Increase. and Slaughtering—The following table shows the natural 
increase and slaughtering of live stock, including slaughterings .on 
stations and farms, in Queensland for ten years. 


Live Srocx, INCREASE AND SLAUGHTERING, QUEENSLAND. 


Increase. Slaughtering. 
Year. Gates 
Cal Lambs ue Sheep and : 

Branded. Marked. | Gnctuding Tama Pigs. 

| No. No. No. No. No. 
1935 5% 1,095,591 2,115,883 859,584 1,019,728 521,664 
1936 -.! 1,087,724 4,831,815 1,011,119 1,043,744 573,981 
1937 -- | 1,112,823 5,174,128 1,118,859 1,068,084. | 491,832 
1938 .. | 1,159,680 4,380,312 1,323,704 1,169,776 | 530,453 
1939 -. | 1,213,401 | 5,337,241 1,256,229 1,173,983. | 614,339 
1940 | 1,234,378 | 4,508,724.; 1,263,059 1,305,953 | 711,557 
1941 ee 1,256,081 4,699,384 1,074,137 1,357,726 722,903 
1942 .. | 1,303,484 4,285,489 1,079,822 1,882,388 | 567,838 
1943 .. | 1,387,290 3,536,173 991,835 2,242,012 495,610 
1944 | sos n 3,110,739 : 954,125 | = 1088, 688 i 539,039 


# Not available. 

In 1944, 6,872,199 ewes were mated, and 3,110,739 lambs were marked, 
equivalent to 45-3 per cent. of the matings. In 1943 and 1942, lambs 
marked were 47-7 and 51-1 per cent. respectively of the matings. Lambs 
marked in 1944 and 1943 were approximately 40 per cent. of the number 
of ewes which stockowners stated, at the beginning of the season, they 
intended to mate. For 1945, the numbers of intended matings were 
7,164,820, or 9-0 per cent. less than stated intentions for 1944. 


Meatworks.—Meatworks in Queensland have had a varying history. 
Before refrigerated export was introduced they were few in number, and 
one of their principal tasks was the boiling down for tallow of otherwise 
useless sheep carcases. Between the late 1880’s and 1899, however, the 
industry expanded from 5 establishments to 47, employing 3,200 persons 
imstead of 200. ‘Three years of drought reduced operations to one-third 
of this level by 1903. Very slowly the industry was rebuilt to reach @ 
new peak in 1914, when 24 establishments employed 5,400 persons to 
handle 550,000 cattle and 700,000 sheep. There was a decline to about 
two-thirds of this scale in the 1920’s and 1930’s, but during the recent 
war the industry has reached a new record of over 6,000 employees and a 
eorresponding increase in output. 


In 1943-44, there were 13 meatworks and 7 bacon factories in 
eperation in the State, including large establishments producing meat and 
eanned products for export at Brisbane, Gladstone, Rockhampton, Bowen, 
and Townsville. Reference to the Queensland Meat Industry Board is 
made at the end of Chapter 10. 


The table on page 124 shows the operations of sigan establishments 
during the five years ended 30th June, 1944. Other particulars will be 
found in section 9 of this chapter, 
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QUEENSLAND 


Distribution of Cattle 


1 Dot - 2.500 Cattle 
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QUEENSLAND 


, Distribution of Sheep 


ta 1 Dot = 10,000 Sheep 
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MEATWORKES, INCLUDING RaBBIT FREEZING WorRKS, AND Bacon Factorizs 


Particulars. 1939-40. 1946-41. 1941-42. 1942-43. 1943-44. 


Establishments No. 22 21]. 21 21 20 
Workersa —.. No. 4,544 4,966 5,937 6,383 6,504 
Salaries and Wages 

Paid .. AF £ /1,263,540 |1,466,724 11,799,531 (2,122,911 |2,250,964 


Stock Killed— 
Cattle and Calves No. | 965,521 


852,453 | 831,555 | 804,409 | 725,270 


Sheep .. No. | 490,864 | 528,256 | 694,492 {1,245,073 |1,334,955 

Lambs .. No.! 140,695 | 106,386 | 102,364 | 126,111 | 106,655 

Pigs .. .. No.| 619,548 | 643,999 | 564,388 | 499,521 | 491,866 
Fresh Meat Produced— 


Beef, Veal 1,000 Ib. | 304,957 | 291,848 | 234,511 | 230,437 | 248,535 
Mutton 1,000 Ib. 19,649; 19,862 23,800 44,951 32,828 


Lamb 1,000 Ib. | 4,447 3,279 3,069 4,004 3,238 
Bacon,Ham 1,000 lb. 19,950 | 22,960 24,383 24,973 26,701 
Pork .. 1,000 Ib. , 34,609 33,680 16,091 11,916 13,379 


Canned 


Products 1,000 Ib.b| 23,571 38,273 91,194 92,059 64,299 
Value All Pro- 


_ ducts £1,000, 10,034) 11,042 | 12,854 | 15,077 | 15,421 


——s ———— 


{ 


a@ Average number of workers during period of operation. 
b Weight of meat, vegetables, and other constituents. 


Meat Exports—-The following table gives details of the exports of 
meat and allied products to oversea markets; it does not include the 
products from wild animals. No live stock was exported overseas during 
1943-44. Prior to the war, live stock exports consisted mainly of horses 
to India and Ceylon and some stud sheep to other countries. 


Records of interstate exports of meat are not available in complete 
detail. Figures for live stock border crossings into New South Wales and 
South Australia show that, after deducting the value of crossings inte 
this State, sheep to the value of £197,000 and cattle worth £3,064,000 
left for southern destinations in 1943-44. In addition, large quantities 
of pig products, canned meats, hides, and tallow were sent to other States. 
Stock prepared at the Brisbane Abattoir for interstate destination fell 
from 52,890 in 1942-43 to 501 in 1943-44, 


OverseA Exports or MEar anp ALLIED PRODUCTS, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44 


One ae bial Meat. ee Leather. Tallow. 
£ £ ea eS 
United Kingdom .. 473,040 23,198 3,197 1,36 
Other British 2 24,571 she an oe 
Egypt oo... 331,403 me a se 
Wade, Oe ak oa 39,535 = 166,483 
Othera .... ase 635,537 oy oe es 
Total ia 1,464,551 62,733 ; 3,197 167,849 


a Exported to various destinations for use of Services. 
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3. WOOL. 


As a wool producer, Queensland ranks second among the States, and - 
wool is the State’s most valuable single product. Almost all the sheep 
are pure bred merinos. 


The industry is largely conducted on grazing properties in the natural | 
grasslands of the west. Only a small portion of the sheep are on agrieul- 
tural farms, these being nearly all on the Darling Downs. The best 
grazing lands of the south-west, central-west, and north-west are largely 
given over to sheep, while cattle occupy the coarser-grassed country of 
the Gulf and coast, and the less reliable country of the far west. Sheep 
stations vary greatly in size, some of the larger properties having 
shorn over 250,000 sheep in a season. Many of the original large lease- 
holds have been subdivided into grazing selections of about 20,000 acres, 
and are commonly run by individual families, while pastoral companies 
manage: many of the large leaseholds. 


Woot PRopuction, QUEENSLAND. 


Wool Clip. 


Year. Total Wool Value of Wool 
Sheep and Weight Produced.a Produced, 
Lambs Shorn. | Wool Shorn. er 
; Fleece. | 
No. Lb. Greasy. |Lb.Grsy.) Lb. Greasy. £ 


1934-35 b 22,609,717 | 166,452,800 7:36 174,088,413 7,587,353 
1935-36 6 18,764,417 | 136,893,636 7-30 | 142,793,328 8,287,963 


1936c¢ ..| 18,471,448 | 146,839,941 | 7-95 | 153,766,368 | 9,155,506 
1937 ..| 21,710,429 | 169,152,803 | 7-79 | 174,751,280 | 10,390,420 
1938¢ ..| 23,593,765 | 173,728,077 | 7-36 | 179,458,589 | 8,195,275 
1939c ..| 23,939,040 | 189,017,854 | 7-90 | 195,770,277 | 10,033,227 
1940¢ ..| 25,838,238 | 207,572,498 | 8-03 | 214,704,450 | 11,772,961 


1941-42 b 25,662,930 | 196,064,793 7-64 | 204,119,026 11,634,784 
1942-43 b 26,290,860 | 204,439,533 7-78 | 213,966,182 |. 13,607,732 
1943-44 b 23,918,077 | 185,169,584 774 194,354,517 12,655,677 


aIncluding dead wool, fellmongered wool, and wool on skins exported or 
utilised on holdings. 

b Year ended 30th June. 

ce Year ended 3ist December. 


Of the total number of sheep shorn in 1943-44, 2,375,353 were lambs. 


Australian Wool Production—Queensland first supplanted Victoria 
as the second wool producing State in the nineties. Since then it has 
generally remained slightly ahead of Victoria except during the first five 
years of the twentieth century and during the period 1917 to 1920. New 
South Wales now produces roughly one-half the Australian wool, and 
Queensland and Victoria together supply one-third. The actual production 
in 1943-44 is shown in the table on the next page. 
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Woou PRopvcrion, AUSTRALIA, 1943-44, 


Average 
Weight 
_ per 
Fleece. 


Lb. Greasy 


8-55 
7-03 
7-74 
8-72 
8-32 
6-46 


n 
6-70 
8-09 


Wool Produced. 
State or Sheep and Dead, 
Territory. Lambs Shorn. Shorn Fellmongered, ~ Total 
(including an Production. 
Crutchings)..| Exported on | 
kins. \ 
No. 1,000 Lb. 1,000 Lb. 1,000 Lb. 
Greasy. Greasy. Greasy. 
N. 8. Wales +. | 57,317,900 490,331 47,079 537,410 
Victoria .. | 23,316,459 163,838 35,972 199,810 | 
Queensland ...| 23,918,077 185,170 9,185 194,355 
8. Australia .. | 11,628,450 101,354 14,110 115,464 
W. Australia.. | 11,724,077 97,549 7,677 105,226 
Tasmania ws 2,259,424 14,588 3,337 17,925 
N. Territory .. n 300 8, 308° 
A. C. Territory 281,801 1,889 24 1,913 
Total .. 130,446,188 1,055,019 117,392 1,172,411 


n Not available. 


Queensland Wool Districts—The following table indicates the amount 
of wool. produced in each district. 


Woot PRODUCTION, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


Wool Produced (including | Propor- |: Propor- 
Crutchings). tion of tion of 
Statistical Division, | Sheep ea ee Pehl atet 4 Sia 
‘ Total. Per in each | in each 
Sheep. | Division. | Division. 

No. Lb. Greasy. |Lb. Greasy “o% %: 
Moreton ‘ 3,911 26,011 6-6. 0-0 0-0 
Maryborough 3,970 25,356 6-39 0-0 0-0 
Downs ‘ 3,047,536 23,354,556 7-66 12:6 13-5 
Roma eour 3,459,387 26,096,494 7-54 14-1 141 
South Western : 4,575,168 37,852,407 8-27 20-5 19-7 
Total S. Q’land 11,089,972 87,354,824 7-88 47-2 47-3 
Rockhampton ‘ 93,356 670,267 7-18 04 0-4 
Central Western .. 5,894,997 45,626,707 774 24-6 24-0 
Far Western Pe 2,850,582 22,553,809 7-91 12-2 11-6 
Total C. Q’land 8,838,935 68,850,783 779 37-2 36-0 
Mackay .. oe 1,874 U777 4:15 0-0 0-0 
Townsville. . 528 4,087 7-74 0-0 0-0 
Cairns 25 150 6-00 0-0 0-0 

Peninsula .. Se -_ ae we ae 
North Western .. 3,986,743 28,951,963 7-26 15-6 16-7 
Total N. Q’land 8,989,170 28 963,977 7-26 15-6 16-7 
Total Q’land 23,918,077: | 185,169,584 7:74 100-0 100°0 
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Wool Exports—The bulk of the Queensland wool production is 
normally .exported directly overseas. The following table shows the 
destinations of oversea exports during the five years ended 30th June, 
1944, ‘and the last pre-war year (1938-39). 


OvEersSEA Exports or WooL FROM QUEENSLAND. 


pa aay 1938-39. | 1939-40. | 1940-41. | 1941-42. | 1942-43. | 1943-44. 
QUANTITY (1,000 LB. GREASY). 
Belgium .. -. | 28,384 5,194 [ fer cers i 
France esi -. | 32,671 | 24,710 ee a be ik 
Germany .. ~. | 13,485 3,738 ae a | = ae 
Holland .. oh 5,581 4,433 -s ia { ie , 
Italy a .. | 4,906 | 2,260 ee eta OIll| stand 
Japan ee ~. | 11,092 11,866 | 14,544 4,605 | ; 
Poland... . | 2,160 404 43 came clin” gies 4 
United Kingdom. . 77,091 | 125,694 | 57,810 | 18,804 3,402 17,600 
U.S.A. es . 4,974 918 | 49,330 | 110,661 | 156,484 | 99,806 
U.WS.S.R. .. a ee a 3 1,624 ae oa 
Other Countries .. 6,769 976 | = 372 752 1,621 2,812 
Total .. | 187,113 | 180,193 | 122,056 | 136,446 | 161,507 | 120,218 


VALUE (£1,000 AUSTRALIAN). 


Belgium .. ..] 1,161 191 - oy. dhe es 

France fe oy 1,388 1,400 big : 

Germany .. fe 700 185 

Holland .. hs 280 210 a ae 

Italy as sve 254 132 ie a af 

Japan. a Ae 604 711 952 299 x 

Poland... . 112 17 Se bce as = 

United Kingdom 3,381 7,133 | 3,484 1,108 201 1,245 

U.S.A. gus . 290 57 3,218 6,873 | 10,948 7,767 

U.S.S.R. .. one aie a Se 138 o8 Ae 

Other Countries .. 352 68 26 40 102 90 
Total .. 8,522 | 10,104 7,680 8,458 | 11,251 9,102 


Included in the figures in the foregoing table is the greasy equivalent 
of wool which is scoured in Queensland and exported clean. In 1938-39, 
12,494,000 lb. of scoured wool were exported overseas, 8,454,000 lb. going 
to the United Kingdom, and most of the remainder to France, Belgium, 
and Germany. In 1943-44, exports of scoured wool were 9,159,000 lb., of 
which U.S.A. took 5,223,000 lb. and United Kingdom 3,364,000 lb. 


Wool Sales.—Particulars of wool sold in the Brisbane market during 
the ten years ended 30th June, 1944, are shown in the next table. 


After September, 1939, owing to war conditions no public sales were 
held as the British Government acquired the whole of the output from 
Australia, less the quantity used within Australia, and the value of the wool 
was appraised. A note on the marketing of wool is given in Chapter 10. 
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BrisBANE Woot Market. 


Average Price 
y Sales Bales Wool Bola: Amount per Lb. 
ear. a Sold. ‘ Realised; | 
Greasy. Scoured. ; Greasy.| Scoured 
No. | No. Lb. Lb. £ bog | od. 

1934-35 13 | 550,939 |156,152,802 | 12,149,794 | 7,696,254 | 10-38 | 18-59 
1935-36 8 | 386,570 |108,530,704 | 8,014,633 | 7,060,529 13-93 | 22-73 
1936-37 10 | 492,266 |143,867,941 7,227,028. 10,690,878 | 16-51 | 26-41 
1937-38 11 | 483,561 |141,849,963 6,423,510 | 7,626,056 | 11-98 | 20:35 
1938-39 11 | 538,087 |159,214,271 7,460,562 | 7,574,004 | 10-56 | 18-20 
1939-40 12 | 658,540 |194,752,414 | 10,397,553 |10,906,565 | 12-31 | 21-20 
1940-41 14 | 600,032 |170,359,140 | 13,739,304 {10,757,189 | 13-26 | 23.47 
1941-42 14 | 627,765 |180,147,464 | 13,498,855 |11,336,718 | 13-46 | 21-91 
1942-43 16 | 659,559 |195,545,062 | 13,058,676 [14,105,099 | 15-50 | 27-09 
1943-44 16 | 611,157 |174,336,167 | 13,432,179 113,096,411 | 15-89 i 27-82 


a Sales to end of September, 1939; appraisals since 16th October, 1939. 


Wool Processing —There are 14 wool-scouring and fellmongery plants 


in the State, and 3 woollen mills. 
of 2,985,230 lb. of greasy wool. 


Particulars ar 


e as follow. 


In 1943-44, the mills used the equivalent 


Woot Scours, FELLMONGERIES, AND WooLLEN MILLS, QUEENSLAND. 


Particulars. 1939-40. 1940-41. | 1941-42 1942-43. 1943-44. 
Establishments .. No. 19 20 | 20 | 17 17 
Workers a No. 948 1,157 | 1,227 1,183 1,150 
Salaries and Wages £1 150,696 | 204,730 | 210,786 | 231,792 | 239,396 
Materials Used— { 

Sheep Skins . 1,000 772 $52 | 1,053 1,204 | 1,124 
Greasy Wool 1,000 lb. 26,705 | 39,728 31,110 30,973 35,258 
Production— | I 
Scoured Wool 6 1,000Ib. 14,606 | 22,166 19,088 | 15,628 21,196 
Tweed & Cloth Sq. Yds./1,582,218 | 929,470 | 557,613 | 705,764 ; 698,908 
Flannel .. Sq. Yds | 467,036 | 701,346 | 868,079 | 635,470 | 552,197 
Blankets. . Pairs 28,663 | 87,068 | 144,198 | 103,779 | 104,587 
a Average number of workers during period of operation. 
b Including wool obtained from skins in fellmongeries; also wool subsequently 


used in woollen mills, 


4, DAIRYING. 


The dairying industry is situated mainly on a strip of moist pastures 
stretching along the east coast from the border of New South Wales 
northwards to Rockhampton, on the Darling Downs, and on the Atherton 


Tableland behind Cairns. 


Butter, cheese, and milk produced in. 1943-44 


were worth £12,046,000 (including subsidy), while the value of pig products 
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produced in the related industry of pig-raising was £3,575,000. The 
following table gives particulars for the last ten years. 

DalRYING, QUEENSLAND. 
‘Dairy Cows and Heifers.a Production. Oversea Exports. 
Year. Cows. 
Total.6 {oo Butter. Cheese. Butter. Cheese. 
In Milk, Dry. 

No. No. No.  |1,000Lb. |1,000-Lb. 1,000 Lb./1,000 Lb. 

1935-36 | 955,746 | 732,002 | 186,764 | 115,920 9,149 | 76,230 3,481 
1936-37 | 914,815 | 649,422 | 229,996 | 87,475 7,790 | 53,885 1,767 
1937-88 | 985,858 | 701,258 | 225,055 | 118,244 } 11,963 | 75,061 5,781 
1938-39 1,050,569 | 787,795 209,328 | 157,626 | 15,769 | 127,546 9,489 
1939-40 |1,080,430 | 814,445 | 210,290 | 142,846 | 13,849 | 106,710 8,824 
1940-41 (1,058,009 | 775,071 | 227,607 | 119,940 | 11,733 | 75,173 4,281 
1941-42 |1,115,760 | 714,160 | 318,600 | 97,623 | 16,360 | 43,004 7,655 
1942-43 1,308,780 | 764,629 | 270,631 | 113,211 | 28,541 | 44,934 4,877 
1943-44 1,290,398 | 749,162 | 273,697 | 103,032 | 24,051 | 40,175 3,109 
1944-45¢ 1,267,829 | 742,387 | 258,991 | 96,334 | 22,635 | 32,237 | 1,170 


a As at 31st December up 


to 1941-42, thereafter .as at 31st March. 


b& Including heifers within 3 months of calving up to 1941-42, thereafter all 
heifers 1 year and over. 
c Preliminary figures subject to revision. 


The distribution of the dairying industry in the various statistical 
divisions of the State is shown hereunder. 
DAIRYING, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


| Butter Made. 


| Cheese Made. 
Statistical Cows, Milk Milk = 
Division. a Produced.|. per 
: Cow. On In On In 
Farms. | Factories. | Farms. | Factories. 
No. 1,090 Gal.| Gal. 1,000Lb' 1,000 Lb. |1,000Lb| 1,000 Lb. 
Moreton . - | 296,231 77,540 262 445 | 29,932 9)- 44 
Maryborough.. | 274,022 | 65,868 | 240 441 |; 31,641 r 3,206 
Downs .. | 222,181 | 71,269 | 321 379 | 23,116 ‘ 19,870 
Roma 14,595 2,397 104 29 836 4 Be 
S. Western _ 1,866 210 ;. 113 3 i ‘ re 
Total S. Qld. 808,895 | 217,284 269 | 1,297 | 85,525 9 | 23,120 
Rockhampton 143,281 | 30,590 213 212 | 13,012 922 
Cent. Western 4,417 461 104 9 oe ae 
¥ar Western .. 906 86, 95} 1 - 3 
Total C. Qid. 148,604 | 31,137 210 222 | 13,012 922 
Mackay 18,848 2,607. 138 62 634 
Townsville 6,499 838 | 129 6 a 
Cairns 37,975 9,587 | 252 28 2,245 H 
Peninsula oh 203 16 79 a a 
North Western 1,835 142 17 1 avn 
Total N. Qld. 65,360 | 13,190 203 97 2,879 
Total Q’land .. |1,022,859 | 261,611 256 | 1,616 | 101,416 9 | 24,042 
a Milking and dry. 
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Most of the butter production is from the southern part of! the 
coastal strip. Moreton and Maryborough statistical divisions each pro- 
duce about 30 per cent. of the State total. Most of the rest comes from 
the Downs. Almost all the cheese comes from. the district around 
Toowoomba. 


Dairying in Australian States—A comparison of dairying production 
in the various States is made in the following table. | 


‘DarRvING, AUSTRALIA, 1943-44, 


Bacon 


State or Tenitory. | cows. | Total Mil | Mik per | “Butter | “Cheese | and, Hats 

a b b 

No. [1,000 Gal. Gal. (1,000Lb. !1,000 Lb./1,000 Lb. 
N. 8. Wales «. | 960,218 | 297,175 309 92,357 5,525 | 31,166 
Victoria. . .. | 874,796 | 336,685 | 385 | 107,557 }| 25,110 | 21,698 
Queensland ». 11,022,859 | 261,611 | 256 | 108,032 | 24,051 | 26,787 
8. Australia .. | 161,676 78,172 | 484 | 19,804 | 19,726 | 10,316 
W. Australia .. | 138,100 43,156 312 | 14,723 1,797 9,761 
Tasmania ee 75,014 26,288 350 8,509 2,489 2,692 
A.C.T. .. a 1,252 | 360 304 8 ee e% 


Totale  .. {3,233,915 1,043,447 326 | 345,990 | 78,698 | 102,419 


a Milking and dry. 

b Factories and farms combined. 

¢ Excluding Northern Territory for which no figures are available. 

Dairy Farms and Factories——Statisties of the operations of dairy 
farms and factories for five years are as follows. 


Datry Farms and Factories, QUEENSLAND. 


Particulars. 1939-40. 1940-41, 1941-42, 1942-43... 1943-44, 


Dairy Farmers No. 31,270 31,508 31,500 31,572 31,213 
Butter Made{ » 1,000 Lb. 3,051 | 2,859 1,948 1,700 1,616 


£| | 187,151 | 180,687 | 132,843 | 137,167 | 114,950 

Dairy Factories No. 102 99 98 101 , 99 
Value of— | 

Land and Buildings £ | 694,949 | 726,265 | 738,138 | 771,686 | 753,912 

Plant se £) 763,190 | 819,614 | 841,622 | 872,843 | 859,570 

Workers a No. 1,361 | 1,368 1,384 1,647 |- 1,710 


Salaries and Wages £)| 316,420 | 325,881 | 336,865 | 428,827 | 476,398. 


f1,000Lb.| 139,795 | 117,081 | 95,675 | 111,511 | 101,416 

Butter Made £ 18,898,684 (7,467,274 '6,138,006 |7,647,681 7,213,770 
Cheese Made f 1,000 Lb.) "13,841 | 117732 | 16,334 | 28,515 | ” 24,042 
aes § £) 460,843 | 398,961 | 606,739 [1,145,064 | 997,288 


4 i H 


a ‘Average ‘for whole year. 
b Including the output of certain small nee factories, for which figures are 
not imcluded in the preceding items. 


For the marketing of butter and cheese, see Chapter 10. Exports. for 
the last ten ycars are shown in the table on page 129. 
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‘Poultry Farming.—Raising of poultry for commercial purposes was 
at. first generally carried on as an adjunct to dairying. However, in 
recent years, it has become so important commercially that a distinet 
industry has grown up, and many holdings are now given over entirely to 
the production of poultry and eggs. This has been responsible for the 
stepping up of the production of fodder suitable for poultry feed. It is 
only in the last couple of years that any systematic attempt has been 
made to collect detailed statistics of poultry farming. At 31st March, 
1945 commercial poultry farmers kept 1,802,000 fowls, of which 1,618,000 
were hens and pullets, while, on other rural holdings, there were 934,000 
fowls. Recorded egg production during 1944-45 amounted. to 8,635,000 
doz. from commercial poultry farms, and 3,622,000 doz. from other rural. 
holdings. The total recorded egg production of 12,257,000 doz. amounted 
to about 140 eggs per year per head of the Queensland population. 
Unrecorded production of eggs from small flocks kept by householders 
in ‘towns and townships is responsible for the production of at least as 
many eggs as recorded production. The consumption of eggs in 1944 
has been estimated for Australia at 278 per civilian, and Queensland con- 
sumption was probably at about the same level. A Family Budget Enquiry 
in Queensland in: 1939-40 showed an average consumption per head per 
week of 6:0 in October, 1939, falling to 3-8 in April, 1940, when seasonal 
conditions reduced the supply, and averaging 4:9 per, week; or 255 eggs 
over the ‘whole year. (See Chapter 10 for marketing of eggs.) 


Commercial poultry farmers sold 2,215,000 day-old chickens during 
the year ended 31st March; 1945. ; 


Other poultry recordcd on the holdings of commercial poultry farmers 
and, other farmers at 31st March, 1945, were:—113,000 ducks, 23,000 
turkeys, and 4,000 geese. 


Bee Keeping—In 1948-44, returns were received from 910 bee 
keepers in the State, showing a production of .1,788,000 lb. of honey 
equal to an average of 85 Ib. per productive bee hive. Beeswax amounting 
to 24,225 lb. was also produced. The value of the products of the industry 
in 1943-44 was estimated at £55,000. For the marketing of honey, see 
Chapter 10. ; 


5. AGRICULTURE. 


The agriculture of Queensland differs from that of the other States 
because of the large proportion made up of tropical crops and fruits. 
It is of particular interest as in Queensland, and in Northern New South 
~ Wales to a small extent, is found probably the only attempt in the 
world to cultivate cane sugar, cot’on, bananas, and pineapples entirely 
with white labour. How successful this has. been may be judged by 
comparison of recent years’ production with that of 1900-01. The table 
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which follows provides a comparison between the season 1900-01, eondi- 
tions at the beginning of the recent war, 1939-40 and 1940-41, and the two 


latest seasons available. 


PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL CROPS, QUEENSLAND. 
Crop. 3900-01. | 1989-40. | 1940-41. | 1942-43. 1943-44. 
Area. | i 
Sugar Cane a Ac. | 72,651: | 262,181 | 263,299 | 231,256 , 220,932 
Maize Ac, | 127,974 | 176,844 | 205,310 | 173,816 172,722 
Wheat Ac. | 79,304 | 362,044 | 322,081 | 334,785 281,302 
Green Forage Ac.| 41,445 | 550,716 | 593,521 | 578,452 600,181 
Hay Ac 42,497 | 59,970 | 638,581 | 70,025 | 71,992 
Cotton Ac. . | 41,212 | 41,262 | 56,433.; 41,389 
Peanuts a Ac. ¢ | 12,337 | 10,657 | 15,849 | 18,415 
Potatoes, English Ac.} 11,060 | 12,446 | 12,586 9,885 | 14,609 
Pumpkins Ac 14,232 | 28,097 | 32,384 | 42,075 | 36,265 
Tobacco Ac 665 3,653 4,402 3,149 | 2,348: 
Bananas b Ac 6,215 6,345 5,987 5,989 )} 5,345: 
Pineapples 6 Ac 939 5,451 5,443 5,478 5,142 
Production, | 
Sugar Cane. .. 1,000 Tons. 848 6,039 5,181 4,353 3,398. 
Maize 1,000 Bush. 2,457 3,345 4,444 3,798 4,512 
Wheat 1,000 Bush. 1,194 | 6,795 5,687 5,005 5,084 
Hay Tons } 78,758 | 102,750 | 111,746 | 118,195 | 138,080: 
Cotton 1,000 Lb. -.  ¢ 17,528 | 12,108 |] 14,058 9,540: 
Peanuts 1,000 Lb. c i 13,020 ) 12,722 | 14,307 | 21,535. 
Potatoes, English Tons | 20,014 28,306 | 21,745 ; 22,438 | 30,717 
Pumpkins .. Tons | 43,740 | 75,164 | 98,162 | 99,649 | 82,707 
Tobacco 1,000 Lb. 452 | 2,094 2,596 1,843 1,779 
Bananas 100 Bunch, | 23,211 | 16,875 | 15,574 | 13,059 | 13,244 
Pineapples 100 Doz. | . 4,248 | 23,819 | 21,427 | 19,428 | 20,008 
Yield Per Acre. | 

Sugar Cane Tons 11-68 ; 23-03 19-68 18-82 15-38 
Maize .. Bush. 19-20 | 18-91 21-65 21-85 26-12 
Wheat .. Bush. 15-06 | 18-77 17-66 14:95 | 18-07 
Hay Tons 1-85 | 1-71 1:76 1-69 1-92 
Cotton Lb. .. | 425 293 249 230 
Peanuts ec Lb. ¢€ 1,055 1,194 903 1,169: 
Potatoes, English Tons 1-81 2-27 1-73 2-27 2-10: 
Pumpkins Tons 3-07 2-68 3-03 2-37 2-28 
Tobacco Lb 679 | 573 590 585 758 
Bananas Buneh 373 | 266 260 218 248 
Pineapples . Doz 452 437 394 355 ; 389 


a Area cut for crushing each year. 


b Area bearing only. 


¢ Not collected separately. 
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Agriculture in Australian Statcs—The next table provides a compari- 
son of the area, production, and yield, in the various States, of agricultural 
crops which are of particular importance in Queensland. 


AGRICULTURAL CROPS, AUSTRALIA, 1943-44, 


4 
Crop, 38 

EE 

oO 

Zz 

Area, 

Sugar Canea = Ac. 8,240 
Maize ee Ac, | 103,237 
Wheat. 1,000 Ac. 2,693 
Green, 

Forage 1,000 Ac. |). } 947 
Hay 1,000 Ac. | f ~’ 
Cotton .. Ac. 

Peanuts .. Ae. es 

Potatoesd.. Ac. {| 30,067 

Pumpkins .. Ac. 7,638 

Tobacco .. Ac, 657 
Production. 

Sugar 

Cane 1,000 Tons 290 
Maize 1,000 Bush. 2,769 
Wheat 1,000 Bush. | 47,500 
Hay 1,000 Tons n 
Cotton 1,000 Lb. ot 
Peanuts 1,000 Lb. oc 
Potatoesd .. Tons| 65,655 
Pumpkins .. Tous| 17,681 
Tobacco 1,000 Lb. 515 

Yield Per Acre. : 
Sugar Cane Tons| 25-24 
Maize .. Bush. 26-82 
Wheat .. Bush. 17-64, 
Hay .. Tons n 7 

i 
Cotton .. » Lb. | 
Peanuts... Lb. -- | 
Potatoes d.. Tons 2-18) 
Pumpkins .. Tons 2-31 
Tobacco ... Lb. 784 


j 


' 
{ 
{ 


Victoria. 


6,598) 


1,793 


113) 
741 


70,430 
3,136 
2,000 


150 


19,733 
963) 


217,380 
15,222 
1,544 


22-80 
11-00 


1-30 


3-09 


4-85 
772 


ct 3 
g = 
3 | 38 
s | 2° 
aaa 
172,722). 
281) 1,534 
600 353 
72 312 
41,389 
18,415| .. 
14,609) 8,959) , 
36.265 892 
2348). 
3,398 
45121 .. 
5,084 30,690 
138 407 
9,540 
21,535 


30,717| 35,991 
82,707| 4,296 


Australia, 


Western 


I 
16,550 
264 


2 
30,552, 
4,204. 
795 


11-90 
10-56; 


1-08 
"14 
414 


2-15 
493 


Tasmania, 


217,800 
344 


6-63 
25-24) 


1-60 


3-60 
3-95 


Total. 


229,172 


282,681 
7,873 


3,688 


7,432 
109,679 


nr 


9,540 
21,537 
598,095 
124,454 
4,633 


16-09 


26-29 
13-93 


1-31le 
230 
1,168 
3-12 


2:49 
700 


@ Area cut for crushing. 


b 126 bushels. 


¢ Excluding New South Wales. 


d Excluding sweet potatoes. 
n Not available. 
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is:Palue of’ Agricultural Production—The gross value of all agricul- 
tural:production in Queensland for the season 1943-44 has been estimated 
at £22,015,182. By ‘‘gross value’’ is meant the value which these crops 


would have realised in the principal wholesale markets of the State. 


The 


figure is greater than the ‘‘local value,’’ ie., the valuc at the farm, by 
the amount of the costs of getting the products to market, The local value 
of agricultural products for 1943-44 has been estimated at £19,915,000. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44, 


- 


Crop: 


Sugar Cane— 
Cut for Crushing 
* Cut for Plants 
Standover, &c. .. 


Cereals— 
Wheat 
Maize 7 ies 
Barley (2 row) .% 
Barley (6 row) 
Oats 
Rye 


Other Grain— 
Canary Seed ~.. 
Panicum, Millet, &c. 
Sorghum ot 


Seed— 
Lucerne .. a 
Cultivated Grass 
Permanent Pasture 


Fodders— 
Sorghum * af 
Sugar and Cow Cane 
Other Green Forage 
Permanent Pasture 
Vegetables 


Hay-—- 
Lucerne :: 

. Oaten 

. Wheaten 
Other 


Other Field Crops— 
Arrowroot a 
Broom Millet (Brush) 
Coffee ice 
Cotton .. : 


Cow and Field Peas, &c. (Seed) 


Ginger .. . 


Area. 
Harvested. 


Acres. 


220,932 
13,562 
86,312 


~ 281,302 
172,722 
9,349 
3,562 
22,104 
146 


10,148 
15,943 
54,868 


655 
1,808 
a. 


57,995 

9,394 

532,792 
b 


1,572 


50,391 
6,889 
6,891 
7,821¢ 


1,198 
143 

9 
41,389 
2,155 

| 45 


Production. 


3,397,617 tons 
186,058 tons 


5,084,292 bush. 
4,511,754 bush. 
180,699 bush. 
69,549 bush. 
389,076 bush. 
2,820 bush. 


46,227 cwt. 
160,869 cwt. 
718,556 cwt. 


34,471 Ib. 
11,095 cwt. 
89,668 Ib. 


110,251 tons 
7,782 tons 
7,936 tons 

14,518 tons 


10,067 tons 

511 ewt. 
8,031 lb. 
9,539,697 Ib. 


16,621 bush. 


461,497 Ib. 


Grass 
Value. 


£ 


7,654,794 
407,778 


1,038,317 
1,455,593 


40,612 


81,706 
696 


32,359 
90,472 
239,519 


3,878 
13,869 
1,001 


289,975 
44,587 
1,459,074 
13,080 
15,988 


1,119,028 
78,987 
60,909 
74,149 


23,993 
1,932 
301 
212,485 
20,776 
10,576 


@ Harvested from 1,216 acres of permanent pasture. ~ 
b Cut from:4;360. acres of permanent pasture. 


ec Not including 1,467 acres of permanent pas 


hay (included in following columns) were cut. 


ture, from which 2,407 tons of 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44—continued. - 
Crop. Harvested, | Production. |. Wuyue.. 
Acres. £ 
Other Field Crops Ce): — : ; 
Peanuts .. is 18,415 | 21,535,268 Ib. 351,008 
Potatoes (English) 14,609 30,717. tons 491,472" 
Potatoes (Sweet) 5,863 21,123 tons |}. 108,500/ 
Pumpkins 36,265 82,707.tons: | 667,818" 
Tobacco .. 2,348 1,779,232 Ib. 232,412 
Other (incl. Nurseries, &eo. ) 1,321 ne 25,687: 
Ottrus Fruit— ; 
Oranges .. we 2,271 237,606 bush. 211,530 
‘Lemons .. one se 315 58,883. bush. 32,516 
Mandarins ae 1,409 147,911 bush. 136,201 
Other | 340 37,400 bush. 21,428 
Other Orchard Fruit— 
Apples . 4,652 482,326 bush. 325,271 
Apricots .. +8 264 25,953 bush. 26,598 
Custard Apples .. 245 34,264 bush. 31,98] 
Mangoes .. ets 387 49,249. bush.. 35,980 
Nuts os as 152 79,898 Ib. 3,023 
Peaches .. ae 1,273 126,661. bush. 93,949 
Pears Sis ate 291 34,529 bush. : 19,887 
Plums... sa hs 1,002 110,638 bush. 79,657 
Prunes .. Se re 36 4,679 bush. 3,743 
Other 2.2 93 12,926 bush. 10,386 
Grapes 33 2,563 | 6,538,282 Ib. 319,136 
Plantation Fruit— 
Bananas .. 5,345 } 1,324,365 bun. 842,261 
Papaws 713 203,216 bush. 101,289 
Passion Fruit 85 4,922 bush. 8,791 
Pineapples 5,142 | 2,000,844 doz. 881,329 
Strawberries 69 - 153,611 Ib. 19,772 
Other... fs 33 a 1,323 
Fruit Areas Not Yet Bearing 8,196 
Vegetables— 
Beans (French) .. §,432 423,520 bush. 502,062 
Beans (Navy) .. 2,146 8,797 bush. 7,258 
Peas (Green) .. 2,033 83,493 bush. 121,050 
Peas (Blue Boiler) 159 373 bush. 130 
Onions .. oe 1,934 7,665 tons 113,615 
Tomatoes 8,671 742,180 bush. 926,986 
Cabbages and Cauliflowers 3,007 581,169 doz. 244,007 
Carrots 1,091 3,906 tons 109,408 
Cuctumbers 2,066 142,229: bush.|° 79,661 
Turnips .. 1,150 3,721 tons 26,440 
Water and Rock Melons 1,576 5,677 tons 114,281 
Other Vegetables 2,337 xd ; 200,902: 
Total 1,757,396 122,015,182 


A comparison of gross values of agricultural products for six years, 
is-given in the table on the next page. 
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Gross VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, ee 


Crop. 1938-39. | 1939-40. | 1940-41. 1941-42, | ; 1942-43. | 1943-44. 

| £1,000 | £1,000 | £1,000 | £1,000 | £1,000 | £1,000 

Sugar Cano .. | 8,692] 10,429) 9,790) 8,754] 8,473] 7,655 

{ i i 
Maize... x 741 607 956 858! 1,187! 1,456 
Wheat ~ its 1,058a/ 1,314) 1,137a 62laj 1,015a) 1,0388 
Other Cereals a 70 89 . 40 39 81 123 
Green Forage on 1,121 1,220 1,594 1,899 2,005 1,807 
Hay 7 582 568 163 882} 1,105 | 1,340 
| 

Cotton .. 2 2304: 301a) 205a! 304a 320a) 212 
Peanuts .. 107 115 139 154 171 351 
Potatoes (English) 211 311 299 215 387 491a 
Pumpkins 207 316 428 500 690 668 
Tobacco .. - 184 193; » 295 280 373 232 
Tomatoes .. Sf 927 276; 285 404 637 927 
Apples... 2s 113 108 | 94: 181 179 325 
Bananas .. i 344 374! 396! 376 546 842 
Citrus Fruits .. 125 161 203; 199 324 402 
Grapes Se a 89 87 94 idl 167 319 
Pineapples oh 392 467 457 472 759 831 
Other Fruits... 184 208 187 329 518 876 
Other Agriculture 892 942 911 1,092 | 1,489 | 2,070 
Total « .. | 15,564 | 18,086 | 18,273 | 17,720 | 20,376 | 22,015 


a Including Bounty and Assistance. 
Agricultural Districts——The distribution of some of the chief crops in 
statistical divisions is shown in the following table. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


Statistical Division. | Sugar Cane. Wheat. Maize. \ Bananas. Cotton. 
|. 
Tons. Bushels. |. Bushels. Bushels. Lb. 
Moreton x 86,114 14,019 | 1,235,058 | 375,537 799,743 
Maryborough .. 703,587 19,485 | 1,233,813 | 41,437 | 2,016,225 
Downs .. a és 4,872,492 | 1,193,991 va 267,335 
Roma .. ; te 139,500 1,155 | ue 51,286 


South Western .. Xs ' es sa <i ae 
Total S. Qld. .. 789,701 | 5,045,496 | 3,664,017 416,974 | 3,134,589 


Rockhampton .. 35,632 38,781 132,381 46,896 | 5,898,837 
Central Western ss | or 36 eA 25,428 
Far Western .. te | 
il 


Total C. Qld... 35,632 38,781 | 132,417 | 46,896 | 5,924,265 
Mackay .. aa 704,274 | 1,149 | 9,843 20,574 
Townsville ..{ 414.487) |. 3.726 | 8,221 | 437,601 
Cairns ..  .. | -1,453,523 15| 709,146! 14.425 21,600 
Peninsula a iss i is 1,299 | 277 1,068 
North Western. . ig i ie oe | hs ae 

Total N. Qld... | 2,572,284 15| 715,320 32,766 | 480,843 
Total Q’land .. | 3,397,617 | 5,084,292 | 4,611,754 | 496,636 | 9,539,697 
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Sugar—The production of sugar cane is the leading feature of 
Queensland agriculture and it occupies most of the river flats and fertile 
valleys near the coast. Its distribution is an indication of the distribu- 
tion of that class of land. Itrigation is practised at Inkerman in. the 
Ayr district and more recently in part of the Bundaberg area. Cultivation 
is intensive and the production per acre is high. The laborious part of 
the work is done in the winter, during the months when the more tropical 
areas are a favourite resort of tourists from the South. There is a great 
deal of technical research and collaboration between the mills and the 
cane-growers, who are mostly specialists. The production of sugar per acre 
of cane grown has increased with increased efficiency. The general 
organisation of the industry is outlined in the chapter on Marketing. 


The industry is based on ‘‘ Central Mills,’’ of which there are thirty- 
three, and fifteen are controlled co-operatively by the growers. Each mill 
has assigned to it the cane grown on a particular area. This system was 
first developed as an essential accessory to individual farm production. 


The industry has passed through many phases, First came the experi- 
mental, then the efforts to establish plantations with Kanaka labour, and 
then a long and troublesome period of transition to white labour conditions 
(at first inefficient) under the protection of a Federal tariff for the Aus- 
tralian market. The effects of the 1914-1918 war stimulated production 
and oversea exports followed. 


The. industry may be roughly ‘grouped into five main areas, the dis- 
tribution among which is indicated in the second part of the next 
table. The most northerly division (Cairns in the tabie) stretches from 
Port Douglas. in the north to Ingham in the south; Townsville covers the 
Townsville ahd Ayr districts; and Mackay embraces Proserpine and Mackay. 
Sugar is practically the only crop grown on coastal farms from Mackay 
northwards, but south of Mackay other forms-of agriculture are combined 
to some exten. with cane-growing. The two southern divisions are Mary- 
borough (Bundaberg, Maryborough, Gympie, and surrounding districts) ; and 
Moreton (the areas north and south of Brisbane). The divisions used are 
the standard statistical divisions, as shown in the map in the front of this 
book, and in ‘the table on the preceding page, with the following modifica- 
tions to suit ihe distribution of the sugar industry :— 


1, Although actually in Rockhampton Statistical Division, Broad- . 
sound Shire, being portion of the Mackay sugar area, is 
included in Mackay Division. 


2. The Shires of Widgee and Noosa, although in Maryborough 
Statistical Division, have been transferred to Moreton Division, 
as their cane is crushed at Nambour mill. 


Sugar production for 1944 is estimated at 644,000 tons produced from 
4,400,000 tons of cane cut from 220,000 acres. 
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SucAR PrRopUCTION, QUEENSLAND. 


Cane | Sugar |Cane for 
Area, Area Cane Sugar per per each 
Year. Cultivated.| Cut for Produced, | Produced.! Acre Acre | Ton of 
Crushing. a Cut. Cut. | Sugar. 
Acres. | Acres. Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
1870 .. 6s 6,342 2,188 n 2,854 n n th 
1880 .. -. | 20,224 | 12,497 n 15,861 n 1:27 n 
1890 .. .. | 50,922 ; 40,208 n 68,924 n 1-69 n 
1900 .. .. | 108,535 | 72,651 848,328 | 92,554] 11-68 | 1-28 |] 9-17 
1910 .. .. | 141,779 | 94,641 | 1,840,447 | 210,756 | 19-45 | 2-23 | 8-73 
1920 .. -» | 162,619 | 89,142 | 1,339,455 | 167,401 | 15-03 | 1-88 | 8-00 
1930... «- | 296,070 | 222,044 | 3,528,660 | 516,783 | 15-89 | 2-33 | 6-83 
1940... .. | 350,861 | 263,299 | 5,180,868 | 759,416 | 19-68 | 2-88 | 6-82 ° 
1941... «. | 343,787 | 246,073 | 4,794,237 | 697,644 | 19-48 | 2-84 | 6-87 
1942 .. .. | 310,122 | 231,256 | 4,353,488 | 605,609 | 18-83 | 2-62 | 7-19 
1943 .. .» | 320,806 | 220,932 | 3,397,617 | 486,423 |.15-38 | 2-20 | 6-98 
Divisions, 1943 
Cairns +. | 112,309 | 90,711 | 1,453,523 | 206,608 | 16-02 | 2-28 | 7-04 
Townsville ..| 34,640 | 20,489 414,487 | 68,247 | 20:23 | 3-33 | 6-07 
Mackay .. | 98,858 | 66,744 |. 739,906 | 109,279 | 11-09 | 1-64 | 6-77 
Maryborough 67,504 | 39,122 |. 701,844 | 91,870 | 17-94 | 2:35 | 7-64 
Moreton a8 7,495 3,866 | 87,857 | 10,419 | 22-73 | 2-70 | 8-43 
a 94 per cent. net titre. . ” Not available. 


Sugar cane is grown in two States of Australia—Queensland and New 
South Wales—and sugar beet in Victoria. Of the 524,567 tons of raw 
sugar produced in Australia in the 1943-44 season, 92-7 per cent. was cane 
sugar produced in Queensland, 7:1 per cent. cane sugar produced in New 
South Wales, and 0-2 per cent, beet sugar produced in Victoria. While the 
industry in Queensland has been stabilised near the level of its greatest 
development (over 300,000 acres under cane), production in New South 
Wales reached its peak in 1895-96 with 32,927 acres under cane, from 
which it declined to 10,490 acres in 1918-19. Stimulated by a guaran- 
teed price the area expanded to about 20,000 acres in 1924-25. In 
these years Queensland’s acreage also expanded rapidly, from 148,000 
acres in 1919-20 to 270,000 in 1925-26. But while the industry in 
Queensland continued with a slow irregular inercase up to the beginning 
of the recent war, it remained fairly stcady in New South Wales. 


Canefields in Queensland in 1943-44 yielded 15-38 tons of cane, and 2-20 
tons of sugar, per acre harvested, while. in New South Wales the return 
was 35:27 tons of eane and 4-54 tons of sugar. Owing to the longér time 
it takes for cane to come to maturity, in New South Wales the yield of 
sugar per acre of culiivation is generally much lower than in Queens:and. - 
However, owing to the very bad season in Queensland during 1943, the 
yield of sugar per acre under cultivation in Queensland was only 1-52 tons, 
While in New South Wales it was 2-40 tons. In Victoria the yield was 
0-84 tons of beet sugar. : 
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The increase in the efficiency of the sugar industry under white labour 
has been the outstanding achievement of Queensland agriculture in:.this 
century, and has been brought about by intense scientific and ‘technical 
research, and its application to farm and mill practice. The market: price 
of sugar to growers (with white labour) in 1907 was £13 9s. 1d. per:ton, 
in 1926 £24 10s, 10d., and in 1940 (the latest normal pre-war year) 
£17 2s, 84. Between 1907 and 1940 the hourly wage rates of labour had 
inereased almost three-fold, and the price of materials had doubled, while 
the price received for sugar had increased by only 27 per cent. This 
represents an increase in efficiency of over 90 per cent. between 1907 and 
1940. Most of this improvement has taken, place in the last fifteen years. 

For operations of sugar mills, see section 9 of this chapter. 

Fruit Crops.—The value of the Queensland fruit crop in 1943-44 was 
£3,320,000. Queensland is practically the sole Australian source of pine- 
apples and othcr tropical fruits, and supplies one-quarter of the Australian 
banana crop. The following table compares the Queensland fruit produe- 
tion with that of other States. 


Fruit Crops, AUSTRALIA, 1943-44. 


{ 
3 gs 6s 3 : 
A Sa got 3S S = ‘ 
Particulars. BH 3s SH & a8 | p 
ae a a 0 oF aS = 
s is} 8 83 23 2 or 
ee) Eg de ae) Gg 
4 e. oe BR = i) et 


4 


Bearing Area— | | 
Apples .. Ae. | 12,437) 20,105] 4,652) 6,673! 11,920 21,983] 77,824 
Bananas ... Ae. | 11,651 ee 5,345 Soe 148 tw 17,144 
Citrus Fruits Ac. | 23,726) 4,687) 4,885) 3,877; 3,406 .. 40,031 
Grapes -. Ac. | 15,130) 42,201] 2,563) 55,673) 8,770, .. | 124,389 


Pineapples Ac. 157 sce §,142,.. ae es 5,299 
Production— ; 
Apples 1,000 Bush.| 1,234| 2,326 482 895, 1,560 8,023) 14,523 
-Bananas 1,000 Bush. | 1,426 ae 497 ase 20... 1,943: 
Citrus 1,000 Bush. | 2,892 800 482 757 401... 5,332 
Grapes -- Tons | 62,780) 235,352] 2,919) 209,365; 22,869 .. | 533,286b 
Pineapples 1,000 Dz. 25 Set 2,001 ii Te ns 2,026 
Total Area under Fruit 


Bearing .. Ac. | 83,296} 99,224/26,680) 76,909, 27,835 30,625| 344,668 
Non-Bearing Ac. | 13,878) 13,831] 8,196) 5,537| 3,442 1,510 46, 420 
Gross Value of Fruit 
-Production.. £1,000 |} 7,668 n 8,820} 2,259) 966 1,982) xn 


a Including Australian Capital Territory. 

b Incomplete. 

# Not available. 

Bananas and pineapples are the most important fruit crops and were 
worth £842.000 and ££81,000 respectively in 1943-44. They are produced 
chiefly in the Moreton and Maryborough divisions, barianas being grown on 
steep hillsides and rineapples on frost-free lands between. Pineapples 
have sliown a steady increase in acreage since the earliest times. Bananas 
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reached their peak of 19,750 acres in 1928, and have declined considerably 
since. This has been due to epidemics of disease, and competition in 
Southern markets from increased plantings in Northern New South Wales. 

Cther tropical fruits, particularly the papaw, custard apple, and 
mango, are grown throughout coastal Queensland, and were worth 
£169,000 in 1943-44. Papaws (203,216 bushels in 1943-44) and cus.ard 
apples. (34,264 bushels in 1943-44) are grown chiefly in rural districts 
within 50 miles of Brisbane to supply the markets of the metropolis and 
southern capitals, while most mangoes are grown in the tropical coastal 
districts, 

Oranges and mandarins, worth £348,000 in 1943-44, are grown fairly 
extensively in the coastal divisions, Maroochy (Nambour), Maryborough, 
Rockhampton, and Gayndah being the most important districts. Grapes, 
nearly all for table use, were worth £319,000. Stanthorpe (south of the 
Darling Downs) was the main producer of grapes, and smaler quantities 
were grown at Roma and in the Moreton district. In 1943-44, 26,715 
gallons of wine were made from 500,701 Ib. of grapes, while 6,037,581 Ib. 
were sold as table grapes. 

The high country to the south of the Downs around Stanthorpe enables 
fruits of the cool temperate zone to be grown. In 1943-44, the State 
produced 482,000 bushels of apples, 127,000 bushels of peaches, 111,000 
bushels of plums, and smaller quantities of pears and apricots. This was 
the greatest production ever recorded and for the five fruits mentioned 
' was worth £545,000. 

Cotton._The high price of cotton during the American Civil War 
(1861-5) established cotton-growing in Queensland, and an arca of 12,963 
acres planted in 1871 yielded a peak production of approximately 
8,000,000 Ib. of seed cotton. The industry then rapidly declined and did 
not substantially revive until 1920-1923, when its acreage was expanded 
under the influence ofa price of 53d. per lb. of sced cotton guaranteed by 
the Queensland Government. The area rose to 50,186 acres in 1924, but 
then fell sharply, from 1926 to 1931 averaging about 20,000 acres, Then 
followcd a period of much higher acreages, reaching a peak of 66,470 acres 
in 1938. Attcmpts were made to stimulate production during the war 
years, but unfavourable seasons, labour shortages, and, to some extent, 
inexperience of farmers, had the reverse effect. In the 1944 season, only 
about 17,000 acres were harvested for a production of 83 million Ib. of seed 
cotton. . 

Since 1924, the Commonwealth Government has assisted the industry, 
first Ly a bounty on the erop, and on'manufactured yarn, later by a bounty ‘ 
on the crop only, and, in 1943-44, by a guaranteed price. 

The Queensland crop is mainly grown by dry farming methods. The 
average yield per acre not only varies considerably from season to season, 
but it is much lower than the yield obtained where irrigation is used. The 
average yield per acre for the State in 1943-44 was 230 Ib., but was very 
much higher from the smaller 1944-45 area. 

Ginning and marketing are carried out by the Queensland Cotton 
Board, which operatcs giraeries at Whinstanes (Brisbane), and Rock- 
hampton. (For details of the Board’s operations see Chapter 10.) 
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The present production of cotton comes for the most part from the 
Rockhampton and Maryborough divisions, particularly in the Callide Valley 
and Upper Burnett. In 1943 the Local Authority Area of Banana supplied 
over 60 per cent. of the whole crop. The 1943 crop, worth £212,000, 
amounted to 9,539,697 Ib. unginned, which was grown on 41,389 aeres. This- 
represents a decrease of 32 per cent in production, and 27 “per cent, in 
nereage, When compared with the 1942 season. Some 3,900 growers were 
engaged, so it will be seen that the industry is essentially small scale in 
organisation. 


Grain Sorghum.—tThis crop is a summer-growing crop which has made 
rapid strides in Qucensland in recent years, expanding from 4,397 acres 
in 1939-40 to 54,868 acres in 1943-44, for a yield of 718,556 ewt. of grain, 
valued at £240,000. The crop is harvested mechanically and has a feed 
value little, if anything, less than that of maize. It is high yielding, up 
to 120 bushels to the acrc having been harvested. The grain is used exten- 
sively for poultry and stock feeding. 


Forage or Saccharine Sorghums, used for fodder when green, have been 
grown in Queensland for a number of years, and, although there has been | 
some decline in the last five years, 58,000 acres were planted in 1943-44, 
from which foddcr valued at £290,000 was obtained. 


Tobacco.—Small amounts of tobacco have been grown in Queensland 
since the earliest days. A peak production was reached in 1894 with 915 
aeres yielding 1,072,000 Ib. of cured leaf. At this time New South Wales 
was the chi f grower of tokacco, followed by Victoria. In Queensland, the 
industry slowly declined through the thirty years after 1895 with the 
exception of three years, 1904 to 1906, with high area and production, 
and fell as low as 96 acres in 1925. Increased tariff prot: ction led to an 
expansion of cultivation in all States after 1930. In 1943-44, Victoria and 
Queensland each produced about one-third of the Australian crop, the 
remainder being grown in Wcstern Australia and New South Wales. The 
area under tobacco in Queensland in 1943-44 was 2,348 acres producing 
1,779,232 lb. of dried leaf. Sixty per cent. of this production was from the 
Mareeba district (Atherton Tableland), and most of the remainder from the 
south of the Downs, Bowen, Mackay, Townsviile, and Gladstone districts. 


' Peanuts—Peanuts have been grown in Queensland in small quantities 
for many years, but in 1926 the area began to expand rapidly from 
815 acres in 1925 to 5,693 in 1927. In 1943-44, there were 18,415 acres 
which yielded 21,535,268 lb. of peanuts, valued at £351,000. Most of the 
peanuts are grown in the Nanango-Kingaroy-Murgon district in the south- 
west of the Marytorough division, and a few are grown on the Atherton 
Tableland and near Rockhampton. The crop is processed and marketed by 
a Peanut Board (see Chapter 10). 


Canary Seed.—From 15 acres in 1915, the area under this crop was 
expanded to 7,596 acres in 1917, and after two years with small acreages, 
to 12,425 acres in 1920. Through the twenties the acreage was small and 
fluctuating, but in 1930 reached 3,299, 10,293 in 1933, and 21.239 in 1939, 
In 1943-44, 10,148 acres produced 46,227 ecwt., worth £32,000. The 
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production came from the Downs to the south and west of Toowoomba. 
Marketing is discussed in Chapter 10. 


Arrowroot.—Queensland is the main producer of this crop, which comes 
from tubers of a member of the canna family, the plant being known in 
other. countries as ‘‘Queensland arrowroot.’’? Arrowroot has keen grown in 
this State for many years. In 1861, the area grown was 14 acres; it had 
increased to 968 acres in 1921 with a production of 14,619 tons. The area 
and production have fluctuated a great deal since that date, and, in 1943-44, 
the area was 1,198 acres and the production 10,067 tons, worth £24,000. 
The crop is grown mainly in the Logan- Southport section of the Moreton 
division, with a small amount in the Gympie section of the Maryborough 
division See Chapter 10 for the marketing of this crop. 


Other Crops.—There are other crops of much greater valuc than some 
of those discussed above; but they are not of such peculiar interest to 
Queensland. Wheat, worth £1,038,000 in 1943-44, is mostly grown on’ the 
Downs. Maize was worth £1,456,000 in 1943-44 for the grain crop, and 
large amounts were grown as green forage. It is grown in Moreton, 
Maryborough, Downs, and Cairns divisions. The marketing of wh at.and 
maize is described in Chapter 10. : 


Artificial Fertilisers—-Owing to war conditions, supplies of fertiliser 
have been limited, entailing their rationing to users. Sugar cane growers 
have always been the greatest users of fertilisers, and the absenee of 
adequate supplies has been one of the reasons for the drop in sugar 
production. The following table gives particulars of areas fertilised and 
quantities used on the various crops. 


ARTIFICIAL FERTILISERS USED ON 


CROPS AND PASTURES, QUEENSLAND. 


Year. Sugar | Vere | wrutt. | Qther | pastures. | Total. 

_ AREA FERTILISED (ACRES) ; 
1942-43... | 107,147 | 13,417 | 11,503 | 15,169 | 1,427 | 148,663 
1943-44 155,463 | 16,068 | 11,930 | 15,103 | 1,110 | 199,674 
1944-45 177,794 20,546 | 13,480 | 16,537 | 1,672 | 230,029. 
: SUPERPHOSPHATE USED (CWT.) oe : 
1942-43 .. | 50,375 | 9,637 | 6,944 | 12,056 | 1,248] 80,260 
1943-44 .. | 67,814 | 13,095 | 6,215 | 13,185 | 1,117 | 100,926 
1944-45 ++ | 105,693 | 17,757 | 10,023 | 14,332 | 2,008 | 149,8 813, 

- OT ER ARTIFICIAL FERTILISERS USED (cwrT.) : 
1942-43 253,738 | 74,569 [ 64,734 | 20,819 872 414,738, 
1943-44 395,721 | 90,603 | 68,971 | 17,681 456 | 573,432 
1944-45 465,724 | 111,147 | 77,286 | 18,056 | 1,227 | 673,440. 
, TOTAL ARTIFICIAL FERTILISERS PER ACRE FERTILISED (CwrT.) ; 
1942-43 - 2-8 63 62) 227 15 B38. 
1943-44 3-0 6-5 6-3 | 2-0 1-4 BA 
1944-45 3-2 6-3 | 6-5 | 2-0 1-9 15 8-6 
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Before the war, in 1939-40 season, 268,266 acres were fertilised with 
artificial fertilisers, 1,233,360 cwt. being used, or an average of 4-6 cwt. 
per acre. Shortage of fertilisers after the entry of Japan into the war, 
combined with manpowcr difficulties in the rural industry, caused a fall in 
the area fertilised in 1942-43 to 148,663 acres, and the amount applied 
per acre fell to.3-3 ewt. The area fertilised in 1944-45 had recovered to 
86 pcr cent. of the 1939-40 level, but fertilisers used were only 67. per 
cent. of the amount used in 1939-40. 


No particulars are available for separate crops fertilised in 1939-40, 
but there is no doubt that there was a substantial increase during the war 
in the area of vegetables fertilised, and in the amounts of fertilisers used 
thereon. Cane-farmers had still a substantial distance to go in 1944-45 to 
regain their pre-war consumption level. 

Machinery on Holdings.—There has been a substantial increase during 
recent years in the mechanisation of rural industries, and notably in 
agriculture. This increase would have been greater but for the advent 
of the war and the consequent shortage of: machinery and spare parts. 
The following ‘table shows the types of machinery used and the numbers 
of each for 1942-43 and 1943-44 and preliminary figures for 1944-45. The 
increase during the past few years, in spite of war conditions, in the 
numbers: of milking machines, irrigation - plants, tractors, and. stationary 
engines is very striking. ! 

5 MacHInery® UsED on RURAL. Hoxnises, - QUEENSLAND. 


| 
I 
Description. 1942-43. 1943-44. 1944-45. 

i No. : No. No. | 
Ploughs (All Kinds) ae a 62,945 67,535. 66,352 ° 
Disc Cultivators .. a oe 26,201 | 21,275 . 24,011 
Rotary Hoes re Fo rd rr) i 1,751 -} 2,090. 
Harrows (Leaves) a 36 86,672 - 94,289 . 93,692 
Other Cultivators ogee A a8 32,602 33,100 33,818! 
Fertiliser Distributors > .. e 4,562 4,565 4,744 | 
Grein Drills: ae 5,943 6,142 6,696 
Maize or Cotton Planters ay 8,533 8,789 8,348 
Headers, Strippers, Harvesters .. 2,922 3,029 3,177 
Reapers and Binders a ade 1,599 1,559 1,555 
Other Harvesting Implements .. 22,540 22,836 22,766 
Milking Machines (Stands) oh 27,970 31,249 33,152 
Shearing Machines (Stands) .. 13,031 n on 
Irrigation Plants .. a a n 3,982 4,346 
‘Tractors— Wheeled : te 11,042 11,371 12,696 
Tractors—Crawler or Track Se 1,837 1,924 1,957 
Stationary Engines ie os 33,733 34,456 . 85,571 ~ 


a Serviceable machinery only is included. 
n Not avaiiable. 


Assistance to Settlers—See Agricultural Bank, page 328, 
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6. FISHERIES. 


Before the recent war, fisheries production of Queensland was worth 
approximately £350,000 a year, about equally divided between the produc- 
tion of edible fish, and of pearls, pearlshell, and other shell. From 1941-42, 
fighting in the waters north of Australia stopped fishing for pearlshell, 
béche-de-mer, &c., and there was a slight decrease in the eatch of edible 
fish. Increased prices of edible fish during the war years have, however, 
made up in value for the cessation of tropical fisheries, and the small 
decline in the catch of other fish. The following table gives details of 
production during five years. 


FISHERIES PRODUCTION, QUEENSLAND. 


Product. 1939-40. | 1940-41. | 1941-42, | 1942-43. | 1943~-44. 
QUANTITY. 
Fish .. ea .. Tons 3,686 3,982 3,620 3,391 3,368 
Crabs ee .. 1,000 200 210 205 176 161 
Prawns ae 1,000 Lb. n 49 101 134 106 
Oysters 3 .. Sacks 5,658 5,463 4,697 3,580 2,275 
Pearl Shell .. .. Tons 1,211 1,187 a a a@ 
Béche-de-mer .. Tons 13 68 a a a 
Tortoise Shell .. Cwt. 1 1 a a a 
Trochus Shell .. Tons 429 276 a a a 
VALUE. 

Fish .. ey eS £ | 160,404 | 181,546 | 195,294 | 263,442 | 306,714 
Crabs os £ 7,531 9,101 | 11,512 | 16,577 | 16,722 
Prawns re £ n 2,487 6,511 | 12,111 | 10,280 
Oysters £j 13,313 | 12,400 | 12,044 9,819 8,659 
Pearls os £ 418 3 a a @ 
Pear! Shell £/ 116,438 | 160,335 a a a 
Béche-de-mer £ 669 6,890 a a a 
Tortoise Shell £ | 7 6 a a a 
Trochus Shell £{| 36,370 | 19,286 a a a 

Total £ | 335,150 | 392,051 | 225,361 | 301,949 | 342,375" 


a No operations on account of the war. 
n Not avaiable. 


The public revenue received from fisheries of all kinds for licenses, 
leases, fines, forfeitures, and other sources amounted in 1944 to £6,446. 


Labour and capital engaged in the fishing industry in Queensland in 
1943-44 are shown in the next table. In 1940-41, the last year in which 
pearlshell and Léchc-de-mer fisheries operated before being interrupted 
by war, 88 boats, valued with their equipment at £95,036, and employing 
924 men, were engaged in that branch of fishing, in addition to those 
engaged in oyster and gencral fisheries. 
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LaBouR AND CAPITAL ENGAGED IN FISHERIES, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44 


‘ G 1 Oyst 
Particulars. Fisheries. Fisheries. Total. 
Boats “Engaged ae - No. 1,688 38 1.726 
Value of Boats and Equipment £ 158,056 2,930 160,986 
Men. Employed .. No. 3,192 74 3,266 


7. MINES AND QUARRIES. 


Mineral production has always yielded the State a fairly large income. 
Since 1872, it has never been less than £1,000,000 a ycar. From 1905 to 
1918, the value (excluding quarry products) reached. over £4,000,000 in 
some years and was always at least £3,000,000. It then decrcased for 
several years and commenced to improve from 1933, till in 1937 it 
approximated £4,000,000 as against £1,241,000 in 1930. From 1940 to 
1942, the value exceeded £5,000,000, and over the five years ended 1944 
has averaged £4,800,000. 


The following table shows the production of some of the principal — 
minerals, and the total value of minerals produced in Queensland for the 
last six years. 


MINERAL (EXCLUDING QUARRY) PRODUCTION, QUEENSLAND. 


Mineral. 1939. 1940. | 1941. 1942. 1943. 1944, 
QUANTITY. 
Oz. Oz. Oz. | Oz. Oz. Oz. 
Gold .. | 147,248 | 126,831 | 109,064 95,117 62,838 51,223 
Silver .. [8,885,963 4,365,838 3,865,514 (3,055,435 | 775,072 | 112,254 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, 
Copper... 5,798 6,907 7,335 6,331 10,758 15,804 
Tin Ms 1,239 |. 1,272 1,085 746 785 1,232 
Lead x 45,292 48,118 43,273 33,512 8,579 we 
Zine R 29,092 29,584 27,437 21,035 5,077 ee 
Rutile, &e. a oe \ 1,000 3,634 7,969 14,162 
Coal .. 11,317,488 (1, 285, 328 1, 454, 024 It, 637,148 11,699,521 }1,659,675. 
VALUE. 
baie re : = =P ae eee Se a a 
Gold .. {1,428,598 |1,351,654 11,164,621 | 994,212 | 656,657 | 538,187 
Silver .. | 325,000 | 436,582 | 509,554 | 403,573 | 101,728 14,733 
Copper .. | 289,927 | 428,263 | 620,996 | 625,375 |1,111,049 |1,644,747 
Tin .. | 260,652 | 223,626 | 204,232 | 150,454 | 167,176 | 275,185 
Lead .. | 685,856 | 905,968 |. 814,795 | 630,977 ; 129,109 Se 
Zinc 415,571 | 554,703 |. 514,437 | 394,412 76,158 oe 
Rutile, &c.d a ws 3 "9,558 31,373 65,029 | 123,955 
Coal .. {1,167,844 (1,151,567 11,404,646 |1,698,231 |1,824,591] |1,785,621 
Other 34 43,514 52,266 7 58,970 94,886 83,028 94,670 
Total. . '4,556,962 '5,104,629 ‘5,299,809 15,023,493 [4,214,525 |4,477,098 


a Rutile-Zircon-Ilmenite (see page 147). 
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Gold was the first mineral to become important in Queensland. 
By 1868, the annual production, mainly from Gympie and Rockhampton, 
was 112,000 fine 0z., worth nearly £500,000. By 1872, copper from Cler- 
mont was worth £196,000; coal from Ipswich amounted to 28,000 tons; 
- and 8,938 tons of tin from Stanthorpe were valued at £600,000. 


Gold production reached its peak in 1900, when 676,000 fine oz. were 
produced, valued at £2,872,000. At this time the Charters Towers field 
was in its prime with 283,237 oz. for the year, followed by Mount Morgan 
with 199,262 oz. The Gympie fields in that year produccd 76,309 oz. and — 
the Croydon field 48,045 oz. Production declined after 1900 until by 
1926 the output was worth only £44,000. It continued at a low ebb till 
1933. From then till 1942 the annual value averaged a little over 
£1,000,000. 


. Im addition to higher prices for gold, the industry has been stimu- 
lated by assistance in various forms granted by the Mines Department, 

provision by the State Government being supplemented by a Comunon- 

wealth grant of £130,500 spread over the four years ended 30th June, 
1938, for the encouragement of metalliferous production. In 1940, the 
Commonwealth made a grant of £150,000 to the States for assisting 
persons engaged in. the production of gold, Queensland’s share being 
£14,000. The grant was distributed on the basis of gold rroduetion: in 
1939. During the war, activity in gold mining considerably slackened, 
efforts being centred more on the production of minerals suitable for the 
war effort, which was further stimulated by high prices for these minerals, 
with the result that the value of the baser metals now produced greatly 
exceeds that of gold and silver. 


The most important sources of gold now are Mount Morgan; Cracow, 
about 120 miles inland from Maryborough; Charters Towers; and Dittmer, 
via Proserpine. 

Silver has been produced in small quantities since 1870. Herberton 
was the main field, but during recent years the bulk has come from Mount 
Isa.’ Mount Isa Mines discontinued producing silver at the- beginning 
of 1943, and concentrated on the production of copper. 


Copper.—Due to the development of the copper output of Mount Isa 
during the war, the copper production of the State has inereased nearly 
three-fold and in value it is now little behind coal. Mount Morgan is also 
a producer of this mineral. 


Tin.—With a drop in production in 1942 and 1943 the present pro- 
duction is equal in quantity to that obtained before the war although the 
value is now higher. Most of the tin produced is alluvial and is obtained 
by dredging methods, the chicf source being at Mount Garnet, North 
Queensland, with smaller quantities near the southern border round Stan- 
thorpe. 

Lead and Zine production has increased with the growth. of Mount 
Isa, After gold and ecal they were the most important minerals fro- 
duced, but. during the war copper supplanted them. Subsequent to the 
outbreak of war their combined value exceeded the value of the gold 
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output. Early in 1943, however, the production of these minerals was 
suspended in favour of copper and in 1944 there was no production at all: 


Coal production, most of which is consumed locally, showed a steady 
growth until it reached over 1,000,000 tons in 1913. From 1913 to 1940, 
annual production was usually about 1,000,000 tons, but during the war 
rose sharply, production in 1943 and 1944 averaging 1,700,000 tons. 
Ipswich is the main coalfield, followed by Bowen, Clermont, and Mary- 
borough, and small amounts are mined in the Rockhampton, Toowoomba, 
and other districts. 


_ Rutile-Zircon-Ilmenite is produced from beach deposits on the south- 
east coast of Queensland, and production is increasing. These minerals are 
extensively used for munitions, welding rods and other purposs. ony 


State Batteries, §¢e.—To assist the mining industry the State. for 
many years operated a number of batteries and ore treatment plants. 
The State battery at Kidston, and the Venus State battery at Charters 
Towers (worked by a lessee under agreement to carry out all public 
erushings), dealt with gold ores; the State treatment works at Irvinebank 
treated tin ore for the public; and intermittent crushings of tin ore were 
‘made by the State battery at Bamford. The State smelters at Chillagoe 
produced gold, coprer, and smaller amounts of silver and lead. Witn the 
exception of Irvinebank, all these ceased to function owing to war con- 
ditions. The Government also operates a number of drills in experimental 
work testing the various fields. 


State Coal Mines—The State Government operates two coal mines, 
at Collinsville (near Bowen), and Styx (north of Rockhampton). Mount: 
Mulligan (100 miles inland from Gairns) was formerly operated by the 
State, but is now worked by a tribute party. The output of these mines 
amounts to akout 20 per cent. of the State’s total output. 

Persons Engaged.—The number of persons engaged in mining ‘in 
Queensland. in 1944 was 5,426, or 5-1 per 1,000 of population. Including 
workers in smeltcrs and quarries, the number was 6,252, Details for the 
last ten years are shown in the following table. 


Persons ENGAGED IN MINING, QUEENSLAND. 


Metalliferous Mining. Coal Mining. 
Year. l Mile — Quarries. | Total. 
‘ Above Under Above Under : 
Ground. | Ground. |) Ground. | Ground. 
No. No. No. No. No. |. No. | No. 
1985... 4,272 3,270 450 1,599 949 j,009 | 11, 549, 
1936... 3,291 4,304 512 1,920 879 1,138 | 12,044: 
19387. 3,698 3,875 513 1,929 958 1,304 | 12,277: 
19388 ©... 3,245 4,172 546 1,949 884 1,230 | 12, 026. 
1939... 3,767 3,544 563 2,052 972 587 | 11,485 
1940... 2,713 2,746 573 | 2,087 912 498 9, 7529) 
1941 ..| 2,217 | 9,889 625 | 2,261 867 422 | 9,231; 
1942 -.. 1,521 ;+---1,844 634-| ~ 2,204 691 273 7,167 
1943... 1,538 1,299 662 2,219 541 291 6,550 


1944. 1,495 1,013 716 | 2,202 588 238 6,252 
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Mineral Production. in Various States——-In 1943, Queensland ranked 
third among the Australian States as a mineral producer. New South 
Wales owes its superior position to coal and silver-lead, and Western 
Australia to gold. 

MINERAL PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA, 1943, 


Mineral. | Ww non Victoria. | Queensland. Pace Pei Tasmania. 
QUANTITY. 
wc eee ae iz 
Gold Oz. 63,779 56,511 62,838 519 | 546,475 17,245 
Silver Oz.| 281,2852) 17,423) = '7'75,072) 352 | 118,803 | 1,116,576c 
Copper Tons 3,798 “Xe 10,758) 102 Pe 11,148 
Tin Tons 1,074 ; 60 785 ens Il 949 
Lead Tons a ae 8,579 1| 1,250 | 8,633 ¢ 
Coal Tons |11,528,893) 287,100} 1,699,521 co 531,546 145,882 
VALUE. 
Gold £| 666,491 590,541, 656,657 5,423 5,710,663; 180,209 
Silver £!  29,741a 2,278] 101,728 49 15,375, 117,241e¢ 
Copper <£/ 379,800 wa | 1,111,049, 10,100 33) 691,199 
Tin £| 403,320 14,162! 67,176 10 | 2,315) 246,218 
Tead £| a | 129,109 13 1.100, 215,817¢ 
Coal £ |9,290,095 429,358! 1,824,591 “ee 489,721 117,361 
Other £ 5,199,131 557,655) 224,215/3,055,1216 164,548) 810,488 
Total £ |15,968,578| 1,593,994, 4,214,525)3.070,716 | 6,383,755) 2,378,533¢ 


‘a The bulk of silver and lead is contained in the concentrates, &c., dispatchea 
from the Broken Hill field and treated outside the State. Its value is included in 
“ Other.” : 

b Including salt and iron. e Subject to revision. 
Particulars of accidents in mines, quarries and smelters in Queensland 


for the last ten years are given hereunder. 


ACCIDENTS IN MINES, QUARRIES, &¢C., QUEENSLAND. 


Mines. Smelters, &c. Quarries. 
at, Persons. Persons. Persons. 
Acci- Acci- Acci- 
dents. 7 dents. = dents. ” 
Killed. | Injured Killed. ' Injured Killed. Injured. 
‘| No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
1935 hi 335 5 330 40 1 39 6 nes 6 
1936 ake 368 16 357 37 2 35 9 2 7 
1937 oe 302 | 13 294 63 1 62 q 1 6 
1938 os 335 13 323 77 1 76 9 9 
1939 a 296 10 286 76 1 75 4 4 
1940 oe 227 10 217 63 1 62 vf 1 6 
1941 ‘a 386 9 377 a a a 4 2 2 
1942 o% 387 9 378 a a a 2 i 2 
1943 es 289 7 | 282 85 1 84 oe vi 
1944 awa 277 4 273 88 1 87 ] 1 


@ Included with Mines. 
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Quarries——During the year ended 30th June, 1944, 74. quarries 
operated within the State. The following table shows the quantitics and 
values of the different types of stone raised during the year. 


QUARRIES, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


Stone Produced. 
_ Class of Stone. Quarries, Building } Macadam,| Total otal 
Stone. Ballast, | Quantity.| Value. 
a &e. 
No. C. Yds. | C. Yds. | C. Yds. £ 
Felstone, Porphyry ey 2 as 36,472 | 36,472 | 17,797 
Blue Metal .. oe a 8 48 | 27,635 | 27,683 | 13,404 
Limestone .. ava a 3 ex 3,096 3,096 1,043 
Granite bs oe ae 6 11,531 | 144,029 | 155,560 | 25,253 
Freestone, Sandstone ea 10 q 118 2,678 2,796 1,834 
Other on os we 45 oe 180,144 | 180,144 | 53,483 
Total .. ..| 74 | 11,697 | 394,054 | 405,751 [112,814 


_ @ Stone fashioned at the quarry. > 


8. TIMBER. 

Queensland possesses the largest area in any Australian State suitable 
for permanent forestry production, and its native timber resources have 
been an important asset in a continent not well endowed with sofi woods. 
The cxploitation of these timber assets has been an aid to settlement, but 
it has proceedud at a pace which threatens to exhaust accessible supplies 
long before the products of a still inadequate re-forestation can replace 
them. In the process, however, this exploitation of wasting assets adds 
considerably to production. 


The native timbers are chiefly in two large and widely separated 
areas, In the south, the timber country extends from the border ranges 
to beyond Maryborough. This is the main pine-hardwood belt, whieh 
extends also to the margins of the sub-tropical region in New South 
Wales. In the south and central west, the most important forest species 
are Cypress Pine, Ironbark, and Spotted Gum. In the north, the ‘‘rain 
forest’’ or jungle timbers comprise, in addition to pine, a great variety 
of first-class cabinet woods. Very large quantities have been destroyed 
in the process of farm clearing, but large quantities remain and are being 
used to an increasing extent for fine building construction, furniture, and 
veneers. Queensland Walnut, Maple, Silkwood, Black Bean, and some 
others are well known. The inferiority of others is due to their variety 
rather than to their quality. 


In the following tables the rapid increase in the production of ply- 
wood is recorded, and for that commodity reference should be made to the 
chapter on Marketing. Chapter 6 on Land and Settlement includes an 
outline of the operations of the Forestry Department, and particulars of 
certain timbers. 


There. were 321 sawmills and 13 plywood mills from which returns 
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were received: for 1943-44. Particulars of their operations are shown in 
the following tables. : oe 


SAWMILLS, QUEENSLAND, — 


Particulars. 1939-40. 1940-41. 1941-42. 1942-43. 1943-44, 


Mills: <1. 3. No, 422} 3881 358 317 321 
Workersa ... No.| 4,844) 4,819| 4,954) 4,873) 4,901 


Salaries and Wages 6 £| 885,358 | 919,662 |1,020,925 |1,121,967 |1,218,459 
Land, Buildings, and ; 
Plant : £} 855,608 | 835,483 | 822,549 | 801,642 | 824,942 
Sawn Timber Producede : : re 
Pine... 1,0008. Ft. | 105,031 105,208 96,405 79,937 78,708 
Hardw’d 1,000 S. Ft. 68,468 66,823 80,379 82,692 80,108. 
Other 1,000 S. Ft. 14,430 17,268 | 20,812 18,671 21,943 
Total 1,000 S. Ft. | 187,929 | 189,299 | 197,596 181,300 |, 180,759. 
Value of Sawn Timber d: eee 


Pine as £ 1,576,718 |1,571,935 11,452,332 |1,306,317 |1,303,330: 
. Hardwood .. £} 975,426 | 949,355 |1,167,549 (1,286,777 |1,356,.423 
Other au £; 307,655 | 308,693 | 409,461 | 370,954 | 444,773 

Total £ (2,859,799 12,829,983 |3,029,342 {2,964,048 |3,104,526 


a Average number of workers during period of operation, including working 
proprietors. 

b Excluding working proprietors’ drawings. 

ce Only locally-grown timber included. 

d Including an estimate for timber sawn and used in further production in the 
same works. : 


The sawmills were distributed in 1943-44 amongst the three main 
divisions of the State as follows:—Southern, 253; Central, 19; Northern, 
49. The Southern division accounted for 143,165,264 super. feet of sawn 
native timber, the Central division for 5,809,006 super. feet, and the 
Northern for 31,785,063 super. feet. 


Operations of plywood mills during recent years are shown in “the 
following table. 


Prywoop Mitts, QUEENSLAND. 


Particulars. 1939-40. 1940-41, 1941-42. 1942-43, 1943-44. 
Mills .. .. No, 16 14 14 13 13 
Workers a .. No. 1,230 1,325 1,171 784 752 


Salaries and Wages b £| 184,880 | 205,473 | 205,228 | 163,228 | 186,658 
Land, Buildings, Plant£| 239,957.| 230,972 | 252,280 | 244,035 | 230,929 


Logs Used 1,0008. Ft.} 26,793 | 29,143 | 27,757 | 21,791 96/167 


Plywood 1,000 Sq. Ft. 82,755 |. 82,155 80,777 66,708 69,290 
Veneers 1,000 Sq. Ft. 13,711) 23,859 28,439 14,265 “15,590 
Value of Plywood £| 736,866:| 801,042 | 775,887 | 628,179:: 704,726 
Value | of Veneers _ o£ 95, 981. 133, 108 : 101,451 54, 332 bey ; 48, 815 


a Average number of workers during the poe of operation, including 
working proprietors. 


b Excluding working proprietors’ drawings. 
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9. MANUFACTURING. 


For statistical purposes,.a factory has been defined in Australia as 
an establishment engaged in making or repairing articles, in which four 
or more workers are employed, or. where some form of mechanical power 
is used. Thus all but the smallest manual workshops are included. There 
is no doubt that the following figures, compiled in accordance with the 
above definition, include practically all the manufacturing operations of 
Queensland and Australia. 


At a Conference of Statisticians held in 1937 it was decided not to 
include electricity and gas establishments amongst ordinary factories, 
and these establishments are excluded from the figures given throughout 
this section. (For particulars of these works, see section 10 of this 
chapter.) . . 


Fuller particulars. than those in the following pages are given for 
meatworks on page 124; butter and cheese factories, pages 129 and 130; 
sugar mills, page 138; sawmills and plywood mills, page 150. 


The table on the next page shows the progress of factories for the 
last five years. Figures shown for salaries and wages paid are not com- 
parable with those given in previous issues of the Year Book, as the 
amounts drawn by working proprietors have now been excluded. 


Although the number ‘of factories bas declined during the past five 
years, there has been a steady inerease in other directions. In 1943-44, 
the output reached the record amount of £88,066,000, and the value of 
production £28,978,000. The decline in the number of factories is prin- 
eipally in ‘‘one man’’ and other’ small businesses, such as garages and 
engincering workshops, which have either gone out of business altogether, 
become merged in larger concerns, or whose owners and workers trans- 
ferred to larger undertakings for the duration of the war. Quecnsland 
factories at the outbreak of war had recovered from the depression years, 
and were thus organised for the change-over to war production. With the 
termination of the war, it is anticipated that there will be a falling off 
in the ‘‘heavy’’ industries, but that should be greatly offset by the pro- 
duction of civilian goods in short supply. At the same time, it cannot 
be expected that the high war-time level of factory employment will ‘be 
maintained. 


The last column of the table, the value of ‘‘Production,’’ represents 
the value of the wealth produced by the factories as such. This is the 
amount which the goods they made are worth in excess of the value of 
the things which they had to use to make these goods. (No allowance 
has been made for depreciation, and certain overhead expenses, such as 
insurance, which strictly should have been deducted to arrive at this 
figure, but so far it has been impracticable to deduct these.) In manu- 
facturing, many goods are treated in several factories, the output of one 
becoming the raw material of another. Hence such commodities are counted 
more than once in the aggregate value of output and raw materials. The 
value of production is assessed without such duplications and thus is the 
measure to judge activity in manufacturing as a whole. It is the fund 
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which provides wages and salaries, profits, interest, and rent. In 1943-44, 
production of factories (£28,978,000) was worth approximately half the 
value of the net production of primary industries (£56,911,000). 


FACTORIES, QUEENSLAND. 


| Salaries Capital Values. 
Estab-.| Work- and 
Year. lish- ers. Wages ; Output. {| Production. 
ments. a | Paid. Machinery | Land and e 
b and Plant. | Buildings. 
pee fn | = 
No. No. £ £ £ £ H £ 


{ ' 
1939-40 | 2,995) 55,353:11,188,841|15,905,115 11,758,591|67,344,707 20,211,203. 
1940-41 | 2,908) 56,973 11,919,079/16,155,222 11,893, 708/68, 709,975 20,823,119 
1941-42 | 2,724) 61,590 14,206,432/16,441,260 12,343,408/ 74,456,263 23,949,694 
1942-43 | 2,577 63,955 16,449, 294/16,335,649 12,376,667) 34,359,141 28,111,694 
1943-44 | 2,588) gsc eco Ce eee Poe ee 


a Aggregate of average number of workers employed during period each 
factory was operating. 

b Excluding drawings of working proprietors. 

ce Output, less vaiue of goods consumed in process of production. 


Manufacturing in Various States.—The figures in the following table, 
comparing all States, include heat, light and power establishments. 


Facrories, AUSTRALIA, 1943-44. 


i Workers. : Capital Values. 
' Estab- a Salaries e Produc- 
State. lishe |__| | and Output. | tion. 
ments. Wages. |M’chin’ry| Land d 
Male, | Female. 6 and and 


i Piant. | B'ld’gs. 
i. No. No. No. | £1,000 | £1,000 | £1,000 | £1,000 | £1,000 


NSW... | 10,755) 226,824! 96,208] 93,518} 73,804) 78,978) 399,138) 162,726 
Vie.  ..| 9,317| 175,078) 86,253) 73,961) 55,458 55,063! 284,648) 123,330 
Q’land .. | 2,652) 50,822) 18,860) 18,072) 17,836 13,263) 90,378) 30,211 
S.A... 2,149} 50,652| 18,909} 18,711) 18,415) 17,629) 67,578) 28,411 


W.A. ../ 1,807) 21,060) 7,041] 7,418, 7,430) 6,921) 29,209) 12,512 
Tas. .., 994; 14,697 5,094) 5,194! 8,071) 5,293) 20,848 9,045 


Total | 27,674: 539,133! 227,365) 216,874! 181,064] 177,147| 891,794) 366,235. 


a Average for whole year, including working proprietors. 

b Excluding drawings of working proprietors, 

¢ Book values as returned by factory owners. 

d Output, less value of goods consumed in process of production. 


The chief manufacturing States of Australia are New South Wales and 
Victoria. These two States have been favoured by their central position to 
serve an Australia-wide market, the advantages of large populations, and in 
New South Wales the possession of the best coal fields in Australia. In 
consequence of these facts, the Commonwealth tariffs have tended to give 
further impetus to the growth of manufactures in these States. Together, 
they accounted in 1943-44 for £286,056,000, out of a total value of produce- 
tion of £366,235,000 for all Australian manufactures. Of the remaining 
States, Queensland had the largest value of production by manufacturing.. 
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Tt is worth cont: that while, in 1938-39, the development of manufacturing 
was greatest in New South Wales and Victoria, there was little variation in 
the value of production per head of population in the other four States. 
The war-time stimulus to manufacturing production, however, has affected 
the various States unequally, and Queensland and Western Australia in 
1943-44 oeeupied much lower positions with respect to the other States 
in value of manufacturing production per head. For 1943-44, figures of 
production per head were:—Victoria, £62:0; New South Wales, £57-0; 
South. Australia, £45-9; Tasmania, £37-1; Queensland, £28-6; Western 
Australia, £25-9, 


Statistical Divisions.—Details of factories in Statistical Divisions and - 


in Cities are shown in the following table. 


Factortms, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


Statistical Estab- | Work- Salaries Production Land, 
Divisions lish- ers. and Wages. Output. (Value Buildings, 
and Cities. ments. a bd. Added)... {. and Plant. 
No. No. £ £ £ £ 
Metropolitan 1,088. 34,424 9,301,957] 40,640,103 15,522,300| 10,335,809 
Moretone .. 288) 6,673| 2,064,791] 7,579,592, 2,652,810) 1,734,268 
Ipswich .. 56| 4,529) 1,568,773| 3,790,685| 1,967,423) 880,025 
Maryborough 284) 4,881! 1,376,007) 8,266,223, 2,138,754 2,334,418 
Bundaberg. . 48 742 200,212| 1,445,574 451,841) 499,086 
Gymnie.. 29 202 49,397 759,420 86, 752, 89,975 
eras 48) 1 982; 623,107| 1,542,728 770, 308) 386,558 
Downs “ 2821 3,882) 1,026,534| 6,264,886 1,452,760) 1,386,935 
Toowoomba i 84 2,547 695,049 2,656,084, 916,032, 678,973 
Warwick .. 20 207 55,200) 434,045) . 92,314) 113,410 
Roma 44 176 42,531 193,150} 63,702) 93,032 


South Western 26 110 24,788) 88,948 33,147 41,292 


Total S. Q’land | 2,012! 50,146| 13,836,608) 63,032,902| 21,863,473. 15,925,754 


Rockhampton 137| 5,093] - 1,704,625) 7,841,420] 2,104,573) 2,036,618 
Rockhamnton 82} 3,349| 1,158,689| 4,623,892| 1,442,460 987,151 
Cent. Western 51| 235 60,856} 690,810 86,521, 83,765 
Far Western. . 886 7,850, 282,703, 20,408 11,938 


Total C.Q’land| 196] 5,354) 1,773,331] 8,814,933) 2,211,497, 2,132,321 


Mackay Pe 78| 1,416) | 422,354] 2,951,987) 690,563, 1,514,356 
Mackay .. 45| 427; 103,547| 364,752) 163,187; 140,348 
Townsville .. 128) 3,447| 1,188,533] 5,328,804] 1,721,146) 2,378,431 
Ch. Towers 221 139 30,823) 124,495 $7,902 27,769 
Townsville. . 57| 1,380, 477,943}. 1,116,707| 709,990, 357,298 
Cairns ae 147| 3,570). 1,152,585) 6,578,130) 1,950,390: 5,281,430 
Cairns... 32, 765| 235,525) 819,503, 501,811| 324,574 
Peninsula... 1 12 3,198 9,736; 6,017 1,431 


North Western 26 229 84,651] 1,349,562 535,213: 624,219 


Total N.Q’land 380, 8,674) 2,851,321) 16,218,219 4,903,329 . 9,799,867 


Total Q’land | 2,588 64,174 18,461,260. 88,066,054 28,978,299 27,857,942 


a Aggregate of average number of workers employed during period each 
factory was operating. 

b Including drawings of working proprietors. 

¢ Excluding the metropolitan area. 
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Brisbane, in 1943-44, accounted for 42 per cent. of the factories of 
the State. Further details are given on page 160. Sawmills and butter 
factories are the main types of factories in Moreton and Maryborough, and 
sawmills, butter, and cheese factories in the Downs. 

78 per cent. of the factories were located in Southern Queensland. 


Almost 15 per cent. of the State’s factories were in Northern Queens- 
jand, sawmills and sugar mills predominating. 


The remaining 7 per cent. were situated in Central Queensland, the 
most important being meatworks at Gladstone and Rockhampton, a cotton 
ginnery, and butter factories. 


Factories by Type.—All the States of Australia have amongst their 
manufacturing industries a large proportion of local and workshop pro- 
duction, and of processing primary products, but the latter feature is 
most marked in Queensland. In the next table factories have been classified 
into three groups—processing, sheltered, and competitive. 


_. Facrortgs, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


Processing. Sheltered. Competitive. 
Siabisttonl Divieion, Production Production Production 
Workers. (Value Workers. (Value Workers. (Value 
a Added). a Added). a Added). 
No. £ No. £ No. & 
Metropolitan .. | 6,168 | 3,136,930 | 10,517 | 4,998,238 | 17,739 | 7,387,132 
Moreton 6 .. | 1,891 631,774 | 3,408 | 1,656,625 | 1,374 364,411 
Maryborough ..| 2,596 | 1,164,085 ; 1,776 709,267 509 265,402 
Downs .. | 1,489 §85,157 780 313,577 | 1,613 554,026 
Roma .. ed 55 23,122 88 28,327 33 12,253 
South Western 13 3,783 78 24,311 19 5,053 


Total S. Q’land | 12,212 | 5,544,851 | 16,647 | 7,730,345 j 21 287 | 8,588,277 


Rockhampton 3,450 | 1,323,735 | 1,235 590,282 408 190,556 


Centra: Western 57 31,181 129 43,861 49 11,479 
Far Western .. 12 15,892 14 | 4,511 ea 
Total C. Q’land | 3,519 | 1,370,808 | 1,378 638,654 | 457 202,035 
Mackay i 975 530,994 213 83.247 228 76,322 
Townsville ..{| 1,762 894,275 | 1,331 671,384 354 155,487 
Cairns .. .. | 2,848 | 1,458,055 494 214,376 228 277,959 
Peninsula ge 12 , 6,017 a hy ee he 
North Western 173 513,596 56 21,617 


Total N. Q’land | 5,770 | 3,402,937 | 2,094 | 990,624 | - 810 509,768 


Total Q’land_| 21,501 |10,318,596 | 20,119 | 9,359,623 22,554 | 9,300,080 


a Aggregate of average number of workers employed during period each 
factory was operating. 


b Excluding the metropolitan area. 


Processing works are an essential part of primary production, 
and are such that, owing to the bulky or perishable nature of the. raw 
material which they treat, they must be established close to the produc- 
tion of this material, Large industries under this heading in Queensland 
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in¢lude sugar mills, meatworks, and°'sawmills. The industries which 
remain after taking out the processing are. divided into sheltered and 
competitive. Sheltered industries are those.in which, through considera- 
tion of bulk or perishability or time, the factory has to be situated within 
reasonable distance of the market which it is to serve. This section includes 
bakeries, motor-repairing, newspapers, &c.. Competitive industries are the 
secondary production of the State in a truly competitive sense. They 
are free of any ties either to sources of raw materials or to the. markets 
they serve. They are of particular interest, as they show the tendency of 
factories to loealise themselves when not hound by some fact of raw 
miBbeTias or markets. 


Employment.—The following table shows for 1943-44 in detail, and 
for each of the last ten years in total, employment in factories. 


Facrory EMPLOYMENT, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


i { Juveniles. 
ay | 
a2 | AM Workers: Und Aged 16 and 
Industry. a3 i a . 16 Year, Tne a1. 
wm. | v. | vote} mj wm fom] 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Raw Sugar 33) 3,733 101 3,834 69 1}, 365 36 


© 
© 


Butter and Cheese 1,372, 338 1.710) 48 17) 209) 135 
Meat (including Bacon) 20) 5, 764 740 6,504) 205: 18| 970) 442 
Other Food and Drink | 590 4,153, 1,744 5,897 147| 124) 500) 605 


Saw and Plywood Mils - 334) 5, 267, 290 5,557 ae 11; 710) 104 
| | { 

Wool Scours, &c. al 14 313, 2 315 6... 19)... 

Boots and Shoes ae 23: 481) 378 859} 30 46 87 136 

Mill nery and Dressmkg 53 48| 1,022 1,070 1) 135) 9 423 

All Other Motes -.| 193) 746 3,501 4,247; 52° 351/ 129/1,291 

Vehicles - : oe | 377) 10,276: 1,714 11,990, 237) 28/1,360) 375 


Other Metal Industries 377, 10,255, 1,058 11,313) 269 44) 1,895) 334 
Printing and Stationery | 147) 1, 789 1,043 2,832} 103 112) 259) 346 
Other Industries oe | 428, 5 sa 1,929 7,621) 376 130,1,079; 727 


Total .. bs 2,588 49,889) 13,860 63,749| 1,724 1,017) 7,591] 4,954 
_— | | | 


SUMMARY FOR TEN YEARS. 


1934-35 os «- 12, 401 33,511 8,410) 41,921) n n n n 


1935-36 aii -- | 2, 417| 35,379 aa 2086 n n n n 

1936-37 ne Sis 2,816, 38,261) 9,246 47,507: 1,679) 1,224 6,317) 3,744 
1937-38 bos .. | 2,995! 41,609! 9, 782) 51,391 1,833] 1,338 7,037) 3,964 
1938-39 oe el , 3,017| 43,174) 10, 168 53, 342 1,787) 1,334 7,398) 4,040 
1939-40 oa oe [2 0995) 44,207) 10, 513, 54,720 2,066) 1,379. 7,842) 4,268 
1940-41 ie .- | 2,908) 45,754) 10, ig 56,455 2,111 al 8,191| 4,549 
1941-42 oe .. | 2,724] 48,825) 12,214) 61,039. 2,519; 1,503: 8,353] 4,970 
1942-43 es .. | 2,577) 49,458) 13, 967, 63,425 2,118) 1,308, 7,400; 5,180 
1943-44 ee .. | 2,588) 49,889) 13, 860, 63,749, 1,724 cal 7,591) 4,054 


ain terms of full employment for year. 
b&b Number on pay roll on pay day nearest 15th June. 
n Not available. 
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Females—In 1910, 6,779, or 20.0 per cent. of the workers in Queens- 
Jand factories during the pcriod each was operating were females; in 
1920, 7,185, or 16.6 per cent. At the onset of the depression female employ- 
ment fell more slowly than male, 15.8 per cent. being females in 1925-26 
and 17.7 per cent. in 1931-32, and during the recovery their increase was 
more rapid, the percentage of females for 1938-39 being 18.9. During the 
war, the proportion of females increased, at a somewhat faster rate, to 
21.8 per cent. for 1943-44. The increase in the percentage during these 
war years of 2.9 is perhaps somewhat smaller than might have been 
expected, but is of much the same magnitude as that for Australia as a 
whole. Actually, female workers in Queensland factories increased from 
1938-39 to 1943-44 in much greater proportion than male, 36.8 per cent., 
compared with 14-4 per. cent., but the absolute magnitude of the increase 
in male workers, 6,304, was nearly twice that of the female workers, 3,765. 


Juveniles—The number of juveniles under 21 years of age employed 
in Queensland factories in June, 1944, was 15,286, comparcd with 14,559 
in June, 1939. Youths from 16 to 21 years, and boys under 16 years, 
both showed substantial increases (13 and 41 per cent. respectively) in 
the carly war years to June, 1942, but by June, 1944, had declined to 
approximately their 1939 numbers.. Girls under 16 years in 1944 were 
300 Jess than in 1939; but girls from 16 to 21 years were 900 greater. 
Employment of juveniles as a percentage of all employment of each sex at 
June, 1944, was:—under 16 years, males, 3.5; females, 7.4; 16 years and 
under 21 years, males, 15.4; females, 36.3.: 


Size of Establishment.—The next table shows the distribution of 
factory employment according to the number of workers engaged in cach 
establishment. Particulars are given for the principal industry groups 
for 1943-44, and a comparison of State totals for the past ten years is. 
also provided. 


During the four years ended 1938-39, employment in factorics of all 
size groups had been increasing. The increase was particularly marked 
in establishments with 11 to 20 hands, and in those with 101 hands or 
morc. Since 1938-39, war-time stimulation of the heavier industries, and 
the curtailment of non-essential production, which is largely the output 
of small establishments, has caused a decrease in the employment pro- 
vided in all sizes of factorics up to 100 hands, and a big increase of 
employment in factories with 101 hands or more. Small establishments 
with less than 4 hands have ben most affected, their numbers having 
dcereased from 1,069 to 774, and employment in them by 28.8 per cent. | 
from 2,268 to 1,615. Establishments with 4 hands changed little in 
numbers, but those with 5 to 100 hands were 156 fewer in 1943-44 than 
in 1938-39, and employment in them was 6.4 per cent. lower. Large 
establishments with more than 100. hands had increased in number from 
105 to 133, while employment in them had risen by 54.1 per cent. from 
23,104 to 35,612 workers.. The average number of workers in factories in 
this size group was 220 in 1938-39, and 268 in 1943-44. 
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Of the industry groups shown for 1943-44, production was concentrated 
most heavily in large establishments in Meat works, where 98 per cent. 
of employment was provided in works with more than 100 workers, Vehicles 
with 83 per cent. in such large establishments, Sugar Milling with 83 per 
cent., and Othcr Metal Industries with 67 per cent. Small-scale organisa- 
tion was mosv apparent in Other Food and Drink (which includes Bakeries) 
where 30 per cent. of the workers were in establishments with less than 11 
workcrs. Saw and Plywood Mills and Printing and Stationery also had a 
high proportion of employment in establishments under 11 workers, 18 and 
15 per cent. respectively. For all industries together, 55 per cent. of the 
workcrs were engaged in establishments with more than 100 workers, and 
11 per cent. in establishments with less than 11 workers. 


Factory EMPLOYMENT,® ACCORDING To Size oF EsTABLISHMENT, 
QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


| Number of Workers Engaged in Establishment. Alt 
Estab- 

Industry. | | | lish- 
Under; 4. e eee 11 — | BE ae 51 to } 101 and! ments. 

4, | | 100. | over. 

No. | No. | No. a % No. | No. | No. No. 
Raw Sugar 2 ae ae os : 37) 46} 583) 3,185) 3,851 
Butter and Cheese 40 52 135; 440; 508} 120; 415 1,710 
Meat (including Bacon) Ae 3 5 29; 24 54) 6,392) 6,504 


Other Food and Drink a7 296} 952) 653) 1,256, 872) 1,391} 5,992 


Saw and Plywood Mills | 154 140} 700} 1,038, 1,182) 754| 1,685) 5,653 

} i | : 
Woolscours, &c. wel owe | oe | 25) 46) 196) 65) ww | 882 
Boots and Shoes ee) 1D 8} 10, 38 237) 236) 329) 869 
Millinery and Dressmkg 2 12) 132) 229) 274) 315 V11) 1,075 
All Other nS bt 85) 44, 374! 427° 896] 1,440) 1,019} 4,285 
Vehicles . oa 315; 212) 706 421: 322) 136) 9,975) 12,087 


Other Metal Industries 105| 961 520) 757 1,004 1,293) 7,543) 11,318 
Printing and Stationery 91, 40) 306 290) 617; 372) 1,117 2,833. 
Other Industries ae 240. 172) 729) 1,060, 1,506) 1,508) 2,450! 7,665 


Total be 38 1,615, 1,072] 4,594) 5,465, 8,068) 7,748, 35,612) 64,174 


‘SUMMARY. FOR TEN YEARS. 


1934-35 se -. | 1,517; 1,008 Per 4,642; 7,390! 6,959) 17,335) 43,651 
1935-36 .. | 1,625) 932/| 4,549) 4,889) 7,429] 7,198| 18,146) 44,768 
1936-37 tie .. | 2,027] 1,200) 4,992] 5,318) 7,588} 7,083) 20,419] 48,627 
1937-38 ye «+ | 2,267) 1,184) 5,322) 5,622; 8,023) 7,684) 22,046 52,148 
1938- 39 aus .. | 2,268) 1,096) 5,319) 5,846} 8,557) 7,915) 23,104) 54,105 
1939-40 ahs .. | 2,178] 1,240) 5,139! 5,880! 8,363] 7,943, 24,610) 55,353 
1940-41 $s .. | 2,160! 1,080) 4,858] 5,609) 8,417] 7,827| 27,022) 56,973. 
1941-42 Ss .. | 1,836] 1,036, 4,722) 5,382) 8,364! 7,556) 32,694) 61,590- 
1942-43 oes .. | 1,645] 1,084! 4,236) 5,443) 7,585) 7,470) 36,492) 63,955 
1943-44 6 .. | 1,615] 1,072) 4,594) 5,465; 8,068] 7,748) 35,612) 64,174 


a Aggregate of average number of workers employed during period each 
establishment was operating. 
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-j, Output and Costs——Values of output, power, fuel and materials. used, 
and salaries and wages paid in the principal factory industries of Queensland 
are given hereunder. (See page 151 for explanation of ‘‘Production.’”) 


Facrory Ovurrur anp Costs, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


Power, Other Production| Salaries 
Industry, Output. [Fuel, Light.| Materials (Value and Wages. 
. &e., Used. Used. Added). a. 
; £ £ £ £ £ 
Raw Sugar ro .. |10,136,588) 155,394! 7,928,004 2,053,190, 1,266,422 
Butter and Cheese © .. /11,815,263, 114,699/10,736,313) 964,251) 476,398 


Meat (including Bacon) /|15,422,076 230,810,12,245,587 2,945,679! 2,250,964 


‘Other Food and Drink. . |12,458,369) 319,972) 7,842,881) 4,295,516) 1,371,747 
‘Saw and Plywood Mills | 4,746,595] 66,626 2,523,423) 2,156,546 1,405,117 


Wool Scours, &c. .. | 2,148,688) 26,514! 1,921,507) 200,667) 107,672 
Boots and Shoes ode 645,044 2,557, 376,950 265,537) . 182,128 
Millinery and Dressmkg | 421,399 2,661| 173,908, 244,830| 151,436 
All Other thing .. | 2,082,897, 16,669, 991,353 1,074,875) 664,951 
Vehicles . .. | 7,537,105! 93,127) 2,344,414) 5,099,564) 3,979,921 


Other Metal Industries. . 10,323,120, 201,876' 5,016, 470, 5,104,774) 3,389,946 
Printing and Stationery | 2,045,822! 32,643} 810,6 18 1,202,561) 696,065 
‘Other Industries .. | 8,283,088] 237,908) 4,674,871) 3,370,309 1,797,081 


1 I = © 
Total ne .. |88,066,054'1,501,456,57,586, 299 28,978,299 17,739,848 


] 


SUMMARY FOR TEN YEARS. 


1934-35 = .. 44,522,264) 801,078 30,199,250 13,521,936, 7,594,870 
1935-36 Z .. 46,356,592, 813,26530,729,84114,813,486 8,113,528 
1936-37 = . . 51,857,772} 921,836 34,435,673 16,500,263, 8,892,606 
1937-38 .. 4s 158,425,570 1,086, 193 39,405,625 17,933,752 9,959,442 
1938-39 i .. 161,989,477/1,030, 78142, 396, 181/18,562,515 10,661,452 
1939-40 ae .. |67,344,707,1,096,440 46,037,064 20,211,203 11, 188,481 
1940-41 .. + (68,709,975 LATOR 46 TA N74 20 508,120 1 SOE BOTY 
1941-42 23 .. 174,456,263 1,370,274 49, 136,295/23,949,694 14,206,432 
1942-438 ~ 1. —_, |84,359,141/1,485,79654,761,65 1/28, 111,694 16,449,294 


1943-44 a . . [88,066,05411,501,456)57,586, 299, eee eeaie 


a Excluding drawings of working proprietors. 


Capital Employed—The next table shows the horse-power of 
engines used, the value of capital equipment employed, and calculations 
showing the production, salaries and wages paid, and capital employed 
per worker. The capital values,shown are depreciatcd book values as 
stated by the firms concerned. The table also shows the change in the 
factory production per 1000 of population during the last ten years. 
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Factory CAPITAL EMPLOYED, Propuction, Erc., QUEENSLAND, 1943-44- 


Per Worker (including Per 
Working Proprietors). 1,000 © 
Mean 
Land, Popula- 
Industry, Engines Buildings, ; Land tion. 
Used. and Plant. Produe- se Blidge. 
tion. Wages. Alo Produc- 
HP. | £ £ £ £ £. 
Raw Sugar a -. | 61,254 7,920,942} 536 331 | 2,066 a 
Butter and Cheese «. | 15,293 1,613,482! 564 279 944 a 
Meat (including Bacon).. | 17,643} 2,826,415] 453 346 | 435 a 
Other Food and Drink... | 18,821 4,093,914; 728 263 694 a 
Saw and Plywood Mills 27,910 1,055,871] 388 270 190 a 
Wool Scours, &c. .. | 1,188! 107,934) 6371 360} 343] a 
Boots and Shoes =< 281 112,836) 309 222 131 a. 
Millinery and Dressmkg 135 128,384, 229 | 153 120 a 
All Other oe ve 969 508,305) 253 169 120 a 
Vehiéles .. -.. | 12,278 | 2,605,435] 425 339 217 a 


Other Metal Industries.. | 30,802 | 3,269,314] 451 308 289 a 
Printing and Stationery 5,166 1,427,785} 425 264 504 a 
Other Industries .. | 26,480 | 2,187,325) 442 253 287 a 


Total she .. | 218,220 | 27,857,942} 455 | 290) 437 | 27,387 


SUMMARY FOR TEN YEARS. 


1934-35 .. aft .. | 120,759 |. 22,883,664; 323 193'| 546 | 14,073: 


1935-36 .. aes .. | 119,230 | 24,637,180, 336 196 | 559 | 15,237 
1936-37 .. a .. | 155,499 | 25,987,345: 347 199 547 | 16,767 
1937-38 .. we .. | 177,606 | 26,774,667) 349 | 206 521-| 18,018 
1938-39 .. 3% .- | 192,687 | 27,348,879, 348 212 513 | 18,433: 
1939-40 .. . .. |.199,598 | 27,663,706: 369 |} 217 506 | 19,808. 
1940-41 .. ie .. | 208,841 | 28,048,930] 369 | 223 | 496 | 20,171 
{ 
1941-42 .. ais .. | 208,186 red ea ail 392) 243 472 | 23,086. 
1942-43 .. oe .. | 218,113 | 28,712,316 443 | 270 | 453 | 26,955 


1943-44 .. ws «+ | 218,220 aaa 455 290 437 | 27,387 


a Not significant. 
& Including drawings of working proprietors. 


Interpretation of the figures in the second part of the table should take 
aceount of price changes which occurred during the period and, in the case 
of the r latively fixed item of land, buildings and plant, of fluctuations in 
the number of workers engaged. Capital per worker has declined as employ- 
ment has increased, first, following the low levels during the cconomie 
depression, and, later, as a result of the war-time impetus to factory 
production. Wages and salaries pcr worker were moving gradually upwards 

before the war, but from 1938-39 to 1943-44 they increased by 37 per 
cent. From 1938-39 to the December quarter of 1943, the All Items Retail 
Price Index Number for Brisbane showed a rise of nearly 24 per cent., 
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showing that there had keen an increase of real earnings of factory workers, 
partly due to longer hours being worked during the war. Production per 
workér increased somewhat less than earnings from 1938-39 to 1948-44—by 
31 per cent. This is probably linked with the fact that in the war-time 
acceleration of production it was not possible for capital equipment to keep 
pace with increased numbers of workers, as may be seen from the second 
Jast column of the table. 


Metropolitan Factories Information for factories in the metropolitan 


area is given in the following table for the year 1943-44, together with a 
summary for the past ten years. 


FACTORIES IN THE METROPOLITAN AREA, 1943-44. 


Industry. aie beta ant Wages, Output. | Production. Buildin, 
meats, b | and Plant. 
No.| No.| £ | §& £ £ 
Raw Sugar .. we | iad ‘ise re és a o 
‘Butter and Cheese .. 4 287; 78,461 1,499,422) 272,512) 37,078 
Meat (incl. Bacon) .. 9| 2,688) 850,313) 8,239,953: 1,280,701] 1,093,557 


‘Other Food and Drink | 174! 3,419} 910,625) 8,007,967) 2,674,712) 2,533,334 
Saw and Plywood Mills 49 1,254) 325,973] 1,439,808 568,206} 336,791 


Wool Scours, &ce... 6 216) 75,537| 841,466) 134,559 51,462 
Boots and Shoes... 18; 826] 184,347, 632,055! 258,431] 105,188 
Millineryand oe 51) 1,065) 162,324). 418,315) 243,175 127,263 
All Other CES 122) 3,722} 619,422) 1,795,931) 920,938) 397,278 
Vehicles : 120; 6,071|1,831,627| 3,283,579! 2,399,440, 1,375,190 


Other Metal Industries) 186) 7,248/2,230,218: 6,278,070) 3,204,859, 1,617,200 
Printing & Stationery 74| 2,170} 571,670; 1,607,270) 912,822) 1,048,180 
‘Other Industries ..| 275) 5,458)1,461,440 6,596,267) 2.651,915| 1,613,288 


Total .. .. | 1,088, 34,424 9,301,957 40,640,103 15,522,309 10,335,809 


SUMMARY FOR TEN YEARS. 


1934-35 ne -- | 1,037) 22,211:3,682,841)16,753,404) 6,595,204) 7,603,866 
1935-36 me «+ | 1,052) 23,942'4,090,999, 18,392,437} 7,190,551} 8,108,612 
1936-37 i «+ | 1,206) 25,698'4,443,837 20,423,235) 7,838,367 8,901,737 
1937-38 we .. | 1,270) 27,459/4,960,795.22,720,324| 8,570,767 9,122,608 
1938-39 as + | 1,271) 28,183/5,216,200 23,231,299} 8,995,004) 9,492,042 
1939-40 bee .« | 1,238) 28,522)5,421,93725,428,933) 9,292,912! 9,491,022 
1940-41 an .. | 1,186] 28,834|5,643,372,27,142,119| 9,407,988] 9,467,836 
1941-42 a «+ | 1,137) 32,215 6,993,458 32,234,266 11,556,675) 10,738,851 
1942-43 ane -+ | 1,100) 34,418)8,504,78439,524,089| 14,597,077,10,974,851 


1943-44 a. -. | 1,088) 34,424 aes ete anaes 15,522,300, 10,335,809 


‘a Aggregate of average number of workers employed during period each 
factory was operating. 
b Including drawings of working proprietors. 


Metropolitan factories accounted for £15,522,000, or 53-6 per cent. of 
‘the total factory production of the State for 1943-44, and provided 50-4 
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per cent. of the total salaries and wages (including drawings of working 
proprietors) paid. A large part of the so-called ‘‘factory’’ production is 
the output of bread bakeries, ice works, &e. 


Products.—The quantities of the principal produets made by factories 
during the last five years are shown in the following table. 


QUANTITIES OF PrincrpaAL Factory Propvucts, QUEENSLAND. 


Commodity. 1939-40. | 1940-41. | 1941-42. | 1942-43. | 1943-44. 

Aerated Waters, &c. 100 Doz. 34,742) 28,424) 35,504) 55,929! 59,234 
Beer 54 100 Gal. 83,991; 84,665! 93,017| 122,129] 128,156 
Biscuits .. : 100 Lb. 24,898) 24,012) 40,123) 36,667) 26,190 
Bricks, Ordinary .. 1,000 21,372| 22,139) 22,390) 7,420, 5,660 
Bricks, Fire ae .. 1,000 761 843 876 1,281 1,006 
Butter re 3% 1,000 Lb.! 139,795) 117,081; 95,675) 111,511) 101,416 
Cheesoa .. a 1,000 Lb. 13,841; 11,732! 16,334) 28,515) 24,042 
Cloth, Flannel... Sq. Yds.; 467,036] 701,346] 869,079! 635,470) 552,197 
Cloth, Tweed, &c. Sq. Yds. |1,802,114) 929,470) 557,613) 705,764} 698,908 
Flour ao : .. Tons 89,038] 88,851} 92,609| 102,864) 125,603 
Footwear— 

Boots and Shoes .. Prs.} 687,134) 641,759} 881,797| 793,802] 715,465 

Slippers .. | Prs.| 452,735) 470,392) 557,078) 586,624) 571,443 
Fruit, Preserved . 1,000 Lb. 24,079] 28,057) 26,746) 23,419} 10,204 
Leather-—— 

Dressed .- 1,000 Sq. Ft. 5,379| 5,593] 6,745) 6,220) 4,859 

Sole sie ee 1.000 Lh. 3,888, 4,164 5,202) 6,044) 5,992 
Lime we oh .. Tons 9,084, 8,988} 9,065) 6,271) 13,205 
Meat— 

Beef and Veal 1,000 Lb. | 303,957, 291,848| 234,511) 230,437| 248,535 

Mutton and Lamb 1,000 Lb. 24,096, 23,141) 26,869) 48,955) 36,066 

Pork ne 1,000 Lb. 34,609) 33,680) 16,091/ 11,509} 13,379 

Bacon and Ham 1,000 Lb. 19,950) 22,960! 24,383} 28,882) 26,701 
Moto? Bodies ale .. No. 1,965; 1,095) 2,343! 884 531 
Pickles and Sauces 100 Pts. 11,755} 12,717) 13,329) 9,143) 11,975 
Plywood .. .. 1,000 Sq. Ft. 82,757; 82,155) 80,799} 66,709) 69,290 
Soap, Ordinary .. .. Cwt.| 100,046; 72,¢ 358 121,156) 165,888) 129,272 
Soap, Sand La .. Cwt. 9,482) 8,333 9,330) 9,657) 9,793 
Soda Crystals ie 1,000 Lb. 2,644; 2,708) 3,036) 3,502) 3,608 
Sugar, Raw ack -.» Tons| 891,738) 759,416; 697,644) 605,609) 486,423 
Timber, Sawn— 

Hardwood b  .. 1,000 S. Ft. 68,528) 66,823) 80,379] 82,692) 80,108 

Pimedb.. .. 1,000 8. Ft. | 105,270) 105,563) 96,405) 79,937] 78,708 

Other b .. 1,000S8. Ft. 14,924) 17,800) 21,742; 19,432] 23,141 
Veneers... oe. 0 000 Sq. Ft. 13,712}. 23,968) 32,464) 14,272) 15,590 
Wheatmeal ate -.» Tons 5,422) 6,804 7,028) 6,912) 7,804 
Wool, Scoured .. 1,000 Lb. 14,606) 21,071) 19,088] 18,590] 21,196 


a@ Including the output of certain small establishments not included as 
factories in the preceding pages. 


b Ineluding sawn timber produced in plywood mills. 
G 
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10, HEAT, LIGHT, AND POWER. 


Electricity—For 1943-44, returns were received from forty-eight 
generating stations classified for statistical. purposes as electricity sup- 
‘pliers. These were all establishments whose main purpose is to supply 
electricity to outside consumers. Thcre were, in addition, sixteen factories 
—five sugar mills, five Lutter factories, three garages, one sawmill, one meat- 
works, and one metal extraction works—which gcnerated electric power for 
their own use, and sold small amounts to nearby consumers. There were 
also a large number of factories generating for their own use only. None 
of these is classed as a generating station in this section. 

Forty-three Local Authority Councils operated electric undertakings 
during 1943-44; but ten of these simply received and distributed electricity 
supplied to them in bulk. Gencrating stations are operated by five City 
Councils (including Brisbane), six Town Councils, and twenty-two Shire 
Councils. The Barron Falls Hydro-Electricity Board, which supplies elee- 
tricity in six Local Authority areas, and the Inkerman Irrigation Board 
each operate a gcnerating station. The remaining stations (13) are operated 
by private organisations. The most important of these is the City Electric 
Light Company which serves the central portion of Brisbane and most of 
south-eastern Quecnsland outside the city. The City Council generates for 
the rest of the Greater Brisbane area. To provide for emergencies, the 
power-houses of the City Council and the City Electric Light Company have 
been inter-connected. 

The Barron Falls undertaking is the only hydro-electrie supply in the 
State, excepting a small water whecl at Thargomindah driven by an artesian 
bore. Steam is the usual power for the larger undertakings, and crude oil! 
engines for the smaller. 

The following table shows progress during the last five years. 

ELEcTRICITY GENERATING STATIONS, QUEENSLAND. 


Value of Horse 
Year Establish- | Workers. | Generating | Power of | Electricity) Consumers 
* ments. a Stations. Engines { Generated/ Supplied. 
7) Used. 

j No. No. | £ HLP. {1000Units! No. 
1939-40. . ae 53 590 2,268,912 | 145,150 | 349,293 | 156,942 
1940-41.. ws 48 581 2,290,098 | 139.468 | 378,892 | 165,670 
1941-42... as 48 627 2,330,169 | 148,103 | 400,760 | 172,010 
1942--43.. oe 48 612 2,479,844 | 161,528 | 434,013 | 176,694 
1943-44... ee 48 625 2,523,918 | 170,272 | 479,712c} 182,806 

a Average for whole year, a - * a 


b Recorded. book values of land, buildings, and equipment of generating 
stations only, excluding all distribution plant. 

¢ In addition, 82,094 (000) units were used by factories which generate for 
their own use, and 1,683 (000) units were sold by these factories, 

The table on the next page shows details of electricity stations in all 
States for 1943-44, The running costs of Tasmania’s hydro-electricity - 
stations are much lower than running costs in other States; the numbcr of 
employees required is much less than in ordinary generating stations, and 
no fuel is required. 
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Execrriciry GENERATING STaTrIons, AUSTRALIA, 1943-44, 


Estab Salaries |Fuel and] ticty | value of | Generate 
istab- aries ela Eri city of | Generat- 

State, Tish | Workers. ®ana | Material| Gerer- | Output.| ing” 
ments. Wages. Used. pied ¢ Seatione i 
~~ T No. | No. | £1,000.| £1,000. | Million | £1,060. | £1,000. 

Units. 

N.S. Wales mi 102 2,521 985 2,823 | 2,685 | 8,209 | 15,403 
Victoria .. a 72 1,438 594 1,337.|} 1,672 } 3,780 | 10,540 
Queensland as 48 625 227 729 480 | 1,565 | 2,524 
8. Australia “* 45 638 205 | 666 366 | 1,494 | 3,283 
W. Australia ..| -102 563 190 766 309 1,324 | 2,614 
Tasmania ss 4 104 35 14 795 141 3,380 
Total _.. | 373. | 5,889 | 2,236 | 6,335 | 6,307 | 16,513 | 37,744 


a Average for whole year. 
6 Excluding electricity generated in some other factories. 


¢ Valued at the generating station for Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania, 
and at point of consumption for other States, 


d Value of land, buildings, and equipment of generating stations only. 


State Electricity Commission—This Commission was established in 
January, 1938, and its main functions are to secure a proper and sufficient 
supply of electricity, to secure the safety of the publie, to review prices 
charged to consumers, to grant licenses to supply electricity, and to control 
and advise the electricity undertakings generally. The Commission is also 
authorised to co-ordinate the industry ’s development throughout Queensland. 
Negotiations with private companies have been completed to obtain this 
objective in the south-eastern portion of the State. 


The Commission’s control of prices has led to substantial reductions 
to consumers supplied by 39 undertakings throughout the State. It is 
estimatcd that approximately £200,000 per annum has been saved by con- 
sgumers as a result of those reductions. At the same time where, from 
rising costs of fuel, &c., certain undertakings have suffercd loss of revenue, 
inereases have been allowed. 


By an agreement with the Commission, the City TElectrie Light 
Company, Brisbanc, in 1939 became the co-ordinating authority for the 
provision of electricity at uniformly low tariffs in an area of almost 9,000 
square miles, extending from the southern border to Gympie. The company 
has. acquired undertakings at Ipswich, Southport, Nambour, Redcliffe, 
Coolangatta, Gympie, and Boonah, and the Somerset Dam supply and 
transmission line from Brisbane. The agreement limits the rate of dividends 
to the rate on Commonwealth bonds, plus 2 per cent.; and the Government 
has the right to acquire the undertaking in 1954 or later. 


In 1940, another agreement was made with the Toowoomba Electric 
Light and Power Co. Ltd., whereby that Company would become the 
co-ordinating authority for the supply of electricity in the Toowoomba, 
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Warwick, Killarney, and Allora districts. The supply has now been 
extended to a number of other adjacent districts on the Darling Downs. 
Dividends and tariffs are controlled; and the Government has the right to 
acquire the undertaking in 1954 or later. 


Orders for new schemes are granted. by the Commission, and agreements 
are entered into setting out the terms and conditions of operation. 


Other agreements have been concluded whereby the power-houses of 
the Brisbane City Council and the City Electrie Light Company have been 
inter-connected, and also the power-houses of the Barron Falls Hydro- 
Electricity Board, South Johnstone Sugar Mill, and the J ohnstone Electric 
Authority. 


The sale or use of any equipment that is considered to be unsafe or 
dangerous may be prohibited by the Commission. All articles must be 
submitted for approval, and must kear a marking to this effect. A confer- 
ence of States on the matter of a uniform approvals system decided not to 
insist upon the marking of articles bearing the approvals mark of another 
State, and other matters dealing with uniform specifications for appliances 
were dcferred on account of the war position. It is proposed to take these 
matters up again in the near future. 


The post-war plans of the Commission are designed to meet the special 
problems of Qucensland arising from low population density and the 
predominantly primary-producing econcmy. Provision has been made for the 
further elimination of small generating undertakings by organising them, 
together with larger undertakings, into economic and, where practicable, 
geographical and related units, based on a regional division of the State, 
and under the control of the State Electricity Commission. However, the 
general objective is to decentralise electricity contro] and operation as much 
as practicabl-, consistent with co-ordination of development and efficient 
working, and a large degree of freedom of action will remain with the 
Regional Authorities. 

A preliminary programme of development has becn prepared, extending 
over a period of ten years. In the first five years main transmission systems 
to provide supplies at basie locations will be constructed, and in the second 
period supplies will be extended from those basic locations and, where 
possible, ring transmission lines for each region and interconnceting trans- 
mission lines between regions will be constructed. 


In conjunction with this programme, it is proposed to establish a rural 
developmcntal section of the Commission to investigate and encourage the 
use of electricity for rural purposes, and to organise through Electric 
Authorities hire-purchase schemes for the supply of electrical equipment to 
consumers. 

The price of electricity in Queensland receives the constant attention 
of the Commission, and it may be said that tariffs in any particular type 
of centre compare favourably with similar centres elsewhere. It is antici- 
pated that the completion of the programme of development, including the 
greatcr utilisation of hydro-electric generation, will lead to progressively 
lower costs to the consumers. 
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The following table has been compiled from information supplied by 
the Electricity Commission. The electricity undertakings have been elassi- 
fied according to the number of consumers, and their finances reduced to 4 
‘‘per unit cold’’ basis. The smaller undcrtakings give a much higher cost 
per unit, with a correspondingly high price per unit sold to consumers. 


ELECTRICITY UNDERTAKINGS, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


Average Per Unit Sold. 
Consumption sutis 
Number of Consumers | Under-| _ Con- per Consumer. 
Served. takings} sumers. Average | Average Average 
a b Cost. { Revenue of Profit. 
No. No. Units. | Units. d. d, d, 
i1— 250 10 1,406 456 520 6-19 5-87 | —0-32 
251—- 500 23 7,822 577 729 5:03 5-08 0-05 
501— 1,000 10 7,591 565 857 3°24 3-39 0-15 
1,001— 1,500 4 4,747 675 797 3-94 4-27 0:33 
1,501— 3,000 1 1,631 743 | 1,029 3-50 3-44 | —0-06 
3,001—10,000 .. 6 | 34,144 | 1,557 | 1,793 1-46 1-90 0-44 
Over 10,000 es 3 | 127,040 | 1,867 | 2,130 1:16 1-46 0:30 
Total 57 | 184,381 1,650 | 1,899 1:37 1-68 0-31 


a Excluding consumption in respect of street lighting, water supply pumping, 
and bulk supply at special rates. 
b All consumers. 


The average revenue per consumer amounted to £13 5s. 6d., and 
excluding consumers in respect of street lighting, and other supplies at 
special rates, it was £12 2s. 5d. : 


Gas.—Gas is generated at sixteen gasworks in Queensland, four of 
All are operated by private 


which are situated in the metropolitan area. 


companies. 


the last five years. 


GASWORKS, QUEENSLAND. 


The following table shows the progress of the industry during 


Year. Seal OrEeEs: Works." Coal Used.| Gas Sold. | Consumers 
No. No. £ Tons. [1,000C. Ft.) No. 
1939-40 .. 16 234 | 741,671 | 91,702 | 1,336,316 | 71,255 
1940-41 .. 16 233 | 756,945 | 96,043 | 1,368,301 | 75,952 
1941-42 .. 16 243 | 739,450 | 101,381 | 1,447,773 | 78,661 
1942-43 .. 16 255 =| 760,858 | 124,334 | 1,739,953 | 82,490 
1943-44 .. 16 308 | 767,061 | 144,681 | 1,993,233 | 85,298 


a Average for whole year. 


b Recorded book values of land, buildings, and plant of works only, excluding 
all distribution plant. 


Coke sold during 1943-44 amounted to 42,311 tons, valued at £52,744, 
and 1,345,720 gallons of tar were sold for £24,103. 
area the four gasworks sold 1,492,377,800 cubie feet of gas during 1943-44. 


In the metropolitan 
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11. BUILDING OPERATIONS. 


Particulars of the number of building permits issued, and the value 
ef proposed operations, are available for Brisbane, the other eleven Cities, 
and nine Towns of Queensland. Details are also available for sixteen 
Shires in the State. These are the only Shires which issue permits for the 
whole of their areas, and they contain 14-1 per cent. of the people living in 
all of the Shires, 


Locat Authority Area. 1940. 1941. | 1942. 1943. | 1944, 

£ £ a a a 
Brisbane .. __.. | 1,847,415 | 1,823,580 | 315,075 | 111,805 | 393,694 
Bundaberg .. ..| 106,993} ° 76,896 15.403 2,588] 11,431 
Cairns 1... | 116570 | = 68,030 3,533, «3,381 | 15,877 
Charters Towers .. 15,653 9,271 | 120 | aa 3,657 

Gympie .. 1. | 17,992 | 20,574, 2,588 | 400 se 
Ipswich .. —.. |: 90,690 | 86,573 | 25,404, 4,833 | 14,325 
Mackay .. ../ 109,963] 95,272: 2331 1,832, 8912 
Maryborough  |.| 74,531} 78,002, 19,665 6,589 | 18,841 
Rockhamoton . |. | 135,960 | 119,523 18,279 6,995 | 19,349 
Toowoomba ». | 229,888 | 162,275 | 68,574 7,931 | 43,693 
Townsville .. .. | 143,146 | 195,203; 8,773 1,802 | 40,536 
Warwick 1. ..| 19,129) 25,164) 5,279' 1,860) 11,282 

i 
Total 12 Cities .. | 2,907,930 | 2,760,363 | 485,024 150,016 | 581,597 
Total 9'Townsb ..| 272,732 | 186,532 35,021 12,324 |. 43,900 
Total 16 Shires ..| 145,442 | 113,843 | 21,344 18,948 | 36,619 
Total .. —-.. | 3,326,104 | 3,060,738 | 541,389 181,288 | 662,116 
; 1 


a@ Excluding State and Commonwealth Government operations, for which no 
permits are required. 


b For names, see table on page 167. 


The following table shows totals for the twelve Cities, distinguishing 
between the type of building, and between new work, and alterations and 
additions. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS, TOTAL FoR TWELVE CITIES@. 


Type of Work, 1940. 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, 
rn ee ne Ae ee Te ee es he ee 
£ : £ £ £ £ 
Dwellings— fo | 
New Buildings .. | 1,786,336 | 2,093,285 | 235,178 | 19,370 | 256,372 
Alterations, &e. .. 171,236 168,635 | 33,665 | 21,316 73,066 
Other Buildings— 
New Buildings .. 581,092 280,238 | 146,353 72,410 | 135,047 
Alterations, &c. .. 369,266 218,205 69,828 36,920 | 117,112 
Total .. .. | 2,907,930 | 2,760,363 | 485,024 | 150,016 | 581,597 


a Excluding State and Commonwealth Government operations, 
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Full details of the number of jobs, and the value of work authorised, 
on eaeh type of work in each City and Town and the sixteen Shires during 
1944, are as follow. : ; 


BuiLpiIne OPERATIONS, 19442, 


Dwellings. Other Buildings. 
Local Authority , Total 
Area. Altera- | Altera- Value. 
New Buildings. tions, New Buildings. tions, 
&e. &e. 
No, £ £ No. £ ee ee £ 

Brisbane 342 | 176,388 | 45,461 | 301 | 89,094 | 82,751 | 393,694 
Bundaberg 16 6,911 3,031 31 737 752 | 11,431 
Cairns .. 2% 18 8,280 3,609 10 535 3,453 | 15,877 
Charters Towers are on 2,917 oat ay i 740 3,657 
Gympie a Bee ae 
Ipswich rr 14 5,497 2,764 2 324 5,740 | 14.325 
Mackay a 8 3,803 1,403 14 1,063 2,643 8,912 
Maryborough .. 22 | 11,185 1,545 6 3,223 2,888 | 18,841 
Rockhampton. . 15 8,562 3,359 45 1,475 5,953 | 19,349 
Toowoomba 24; 15,594 4,571 | 153 | 14,625 8,903 | 43,693 
Townsville 49 | 19,060 4,281 68 | 13,956 3,239 | 40,536 
Warwick ote 3 1,092 125 3 | 10,015 50} 11,282 
Total 12 Cities 511 | 256,372 | 73,066 ; 633 | 135,047 | 117,112 | 581,597 
Bowen .. fore 164 2 32 370 566 
Charleville |... | 185 1 25 1,850 2,060 
Dalby F yt “6 58 2 1,500 117 1,675 
Innisfail aa 3 1,400 15 2 400 “e 1,815 
Longreach 1 | 300 255 6 395 25 975 
Redcliffé 114 | 14,195 3,816 54 2,249 os 20,260 
Roma ae 5s Bo 1 150 an 150 
Southport 27 8,669 2,623 32 1,751 1,311 | 14,354 
Stanthorpe ce oe 695 1 1,350 av 2,045 
Total 9 Towns 145 | 24,564 7,811 | 101 7,852 8,673 | 43,900 
Total 16 Shires 278 | 19,756 9,364 47 5,270 2,229 | 36,619 

Total.. 934 | 300,692 | 90,241 | 781 | 148,169 | 123,014 | 662,116 


a Excluding State and Commonwealth Government operations. 


Cost of Building —The next table, containing information compiled by 
the State Advanecs Corporation, gives the average cost of a standardised 
cottage of modern design, and details of all Workers’ Dwellings completed 
during the last nine years, and for five other years since 1920-21. The 
cottage chosen is one built of timber, having a galvanised iron roof, a total 
floor area of 1,200 square feet, with four main rooms, kitchen, bathroom, 
and front and side verandas. Water and electric light services, a bath, and 
a tank are included; but the cost of fencing, gas or electric stove, and 
drainage are excluded. , 
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The last two columns of the table show the total number of Workers’ 
Dwellings completed during each year and the average cost. Since 
1935-36, the éompleted dwellings have been classified according to cost, and 
the numbers completed in the four mains groups are shown. 


‘Workers’ DWELLINGS, QUEENSLAND. 


| Ali Dwellings. 
| Average . Freres 2 
Year. | Reet Completed at Cost of— : 
: Type. ; ) Total Average 

4 £401- £501- £601- £701- |Completed.| Cost. 

! £500. £600. £700. £800. 

1 £ No. | No. No. No. No. £ 
1920-21 | 645 n n n n 500 620 
1923-24 | 540 n | n n i n 811 560 
1926-27 622 n n n 7) 1,145 629 
1928-29 | 523 n n n n 736 610 
1931-32 417 n n n n 222 580 

1935-36 518 94 148 183 55 562 | 620 

1936-37 503 61 130 136 78 462 | 631 
1937-38 545 56 184 214 102 | 606 636 
1938-39 550 38 229 200 | 62 | 552 610 
1939-40 527 37 173 244 | 57 | §22 | 619. 
1940-41 | 582 31 144 225 81 | 489 | 631 
1941-42 ! 630 15 64 174 150. , 424 | 676 
1942-43 660 3 3 8 | 10 | 24 | 653 
1943-44 708 oe oe 1 a ce 1 | 669 

i i 


“@ For ‘description, see page “167. 

nm Not available. : 

In considering the change in the average cost of all dwelling’s from 
1920 21 to 1939-40, account should be taken of the different maximum 
advance allowed, as well as changes in costs generally. The maximum 
advance up to the end of 1934 was £800; this was varied to £1,000 for a 
wooden building and £1,250 for a brick or concrete building from January, 
1935, to June, 1936. The amount for all dwellings was then reduced to 
£700; and in October, 1937, a further reduction to £550 for the south- 
eastern portion of the State, and £650 for the remainder, was made. In 
September, 1940, these limitations were raised £50, and were further 
increased by £25 in December, 1940. 


See page 340 for further particulars of the State Advances Corpora- 
tion, which is now known as the State Housing Commission. 


12. VALUE OF PRODUCTION, 


Statistics of valu of production provide the most direct approach to 
the measurement of national income. There are two possible approaches to 
the problem of national income, one by adding together records of incomes 
received, and the other by adding together the recorded values of all goods 
made and services provided. The latter is perhaps the easier, as good 
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statistics of the production of the most.important commodities are usually 
available. For the part of national income consisting of services (com: 
merce, professions, etc.), less precise statistics are available. Australia 
probably has the best statistics in the world regarding net values of 
primary and secondary production. An agreed uniform method for com- 
piling net values from gross has been in operation in all States since 1936. 


Australian Production—The following table shows the net value of 
production for each State and Australia since 1928. Averages are given 
for five periods and figures for the last available year, 


Ner Vatvue or Propucrion, AUSTRALIA. 


Average | Average | Average | Average | Average Year 

2 Years 3 Years |.3 Years | 3 Years | 3 Years Ended 
State. Ended | Ended | Ended ' Ended .. Ended / 30th Juné, 

| 30th Ses eee June, 80th June, on June, ae me 1943. 

1930, : 1933, § 1936. : . 

PRIMARY. 

N.S.W. .. £1,000{ 72,693 | 50,508 | 64,405 73,360 77,525 | 96,286 
Victoria .. £1,000) 42,792 | 30,849 | 38,623 | 46,827 | 50,877 | 67,638 
mar ea es £1,000 | 33,969 | 28,076 | 31,521 | 39,219 | 46,374 | 54,670 
S.A. £1,000 | 14,513 11,208 | 14,803 18,595 | 20,882 25,617 


W.A. .. £1,000] 16,706 | 12,838 | 17,323 | 19,214 | 22,869 | 22.832 
if 


Tasmania. £1,000 6,628 4,420 | 5,385 | 7,614 8,799 | 10,599 


Total .. £1,000 | 187,301 | 137,899 172,060 | 204,829 i 227,326 | 277,642 


Qld. Proportion %| 18-14 | 20-36 | 18-32) 19-15 | 20-40 | 19-69 


MANUPACTURING. 


N.S.W. .. £1,000) 70,238 | 48,582] 61,647 | 84,063 | 116,814 | 153,682 
Victoria .. £1,000! 52,142 | 39,438 | 49,003 | 63,199 | 91,322 | 121,380- 
Queensland £1,000 | 16,442 | 12,806 | 14,673 | 18,863 | 22,482 | 29,045 
S.A. .. £1,000} 11,773 | 7,524 | 9,956 | 13,257 | 18,580 | 28,366 
W.A. .. £1,000; 7,841; 4,983 | 6411} 8428) 9,382 | 11,453 
Tasmania £1,000} 3,558 | 2,832 | 3,425 | 5,220| 6,587 | 8,075 


Total .. £3,000 | 161,994 | 116,165 | 145,115 | 192,530 | 265,167 | 352,001 


Qld. Proportion %| 10-15 | 11-02] 10-11] 9:54! 8-43! 8-35. 
ALL PRODUCTICN. 


f 


N.S.W. .. £1,000 | 142,931 | 99,090 | 126,052 | 157,423 | 194,339 | 249,968 
Victoria .. £1,000| 94,934 | 70,287 | 87,626 | 110,026 | 142,199 | 189,018 
Queensland £1,000; 50,411 | 40,882 | 46,194 | 57,582 | 68,856 | 83,715. 
S.A. .. £1,000] 26,286 | 18,732.| 24,759 | 31,852 |. 39,462 | 53,983 
W. A.  .. £1,000) 24,547 | 17,821 | 23,734 | 27,642 | 32,251 | 34,285 
Tasmania ~ £1,000! 10,186 7,252 8,810 | 12,834 | 15,386 | 18,674 


Total .. £1,000 | 349,295 | 254,064 317,175 | 397,359 | 492,493 629,643 
I “ 


Qld. Proportion % 14-43 16-09 14-56 14-49 | 13-98 13-36 
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Gross Value of Queensland Primary Production—The following table 
gives gross values of primary production, ie., of primary products valued 
at principal markets, without deduction for transport to market, selling 
expenses, or any cost of production. 


Gross VALUE or RECORDED PRODUCTION OF PRiImarRy INDUSTRIES, 
QUEENSLAND. 


Industry. 1940-41. | 1941-42. | 1942-43. | 1943-44. 


£1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. 
Agricultural Industry— 


Grain Crops .. ig ae ne 2,132 1,517 2,282 2,617 
Green Forage a th if 1,594 1,899 2,005 1,807 
Hay... pa ae oy ee 763 882 1,105 1,340 
Sugar Cane .. 2% a .- | 10,141 9,086 8,791 8,063 
Fruit .. ee Bs Nes ae 1,439 1,718 2,314 3,320 
All Other ex Pi as ie 2,204 2,618 3,879 4,868 
i i 
Total ia Yee “.. | 18,273 17,720 | 20,376 | 22,015 


Pastoral Industry— 
Wool (less Fellmongered & on alae 10,439 | 13,176 | 13,197 | 12,268 


Sheep Killed in Factories .. 480 |. 542 734 986 
Sheep Killed Elsewhere @ .. 451 486 544 64) 
Exports of Live Sheep, less Imports 36 —162 510 197 
Potal—Sheep- -raising . 11,406 | 12,042 | 14,985 | 14,092 
Cattle Killed in Factories .. re 5,102 5,100 5,322 5,894 
Cattle Killed Elsewhere @ .. 2,128 ° 2,271 2,359 2,573 
_Exports of Live Cattle, less Imports 1,709 1,686 2,998 3,064 
Total— Cattle-raising 8,989 9,057 | 10,679 | 11,531 
Horses and Goats .. ae 6 29 18 17 28 
Total... aes .. | 20,374 | 21,117 | 25,681 |. 25,651 
Dairying and Pig-raising Industry— 
Cream for Butter Factories a 6,693 5,414 | 7,485¢ 8,156 ¢ 
Milk for Factories .. ae os 285 453 974d 959d 
Milk for Consumption , mas 816 953 1,670 1,838 e 
Farmers’ Butter and Cheese ws 223 186 218 184 
Total—Dairying Se mm. 8,017 7,006 | 10,347 | 11,137 
Pigs Killed in Factories .. .. 1,840 1,673 2,025 2,703 
Pigs Killed Elsewhere @ 153 146 287 145 
Exports of Live Pigs, less Imports — 7 18 72 28 
Total—Pig-raising .. a 2,000 1,837 2,384 2,876 
Total... te .. | 10,017 8,843 | 12,731 | 14,013 
Poultry Industry— i 
Poultry Consumed, ete. | .. < 126 216 149 319° 
Eggs Produced = ides * 700 653 918 1,137 
Total .. Su = 826 869 1,067 1,456 
Beekeeping Industry— 
Honey and Wax Produced ls 21 10 14 55 
Rura! Production—Total Value .- | 49,511 | 48,559 | 59,869 | 63,190 
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Gross VALUE or RECORDED PRODUCTION OF PRIMARY INDUSTRIES, 
QUEENSLAND—continued. 


Industry. 1940-41. | 1941-42. | 1942-43. | 1943-44, 
£1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. 

Wild Animals— 
Furred Skins, Rabbits, etc. a 82 32 | - 71 69 


Forestry Industry— j 
Log Timber for Milling and Export ; 2,045 1,796 1,717 1,830 


Firewood, Railway Timber, etc. .. 924 1,027 | 991 1,452 
Total .. we ..| 2,969! 2,828 | 2708] 3,282 
|. | 
Fishing Industry— | 
Fish, Crabs, Oysters, and Turtles . . 203 225 | 302 342 
Pearls, Shell, Béche-de-mer ace 187 us os xe 
Total .. zf Sn 390 225 302 342 
Mining Industry— | 
Gold, Silver, Coppers t Lead, Tin, and | 
Zine 2,824 2,585 2,289 1,386 
Coal .. oe 1,151 1,405 1,698 | 1,824 
Gems, Ores, and Other Minerals ane 53 104 110 | 173 
' Stone Quarry Products ne cy 230 234 205 | 201 
epee iano ns ae cere eee 
Total... 6 Ns 4,258 4,328 4,282 3,584 
Primary Pr Production—Total Value... | 57,210 | 55,967 | 67,232 70,467 


a In slaughterhouses and on holdings, 

6 Gross value of ores before treatment. 

c Including subsidy—1942-43, £588(000) ; 1948-44, £1,679(000), 
d@ Including subsidy—1942-43 £80(000) ; 1943-44, £194(000). 

é Including subsidy —£93 (000). 


Net Value of Primary Production.__Details of the net values of 
recorded primary production in 1943-44 are as follow in the next table. 
Estimates have becn made of the costs of marketing and of costs of 
production incurred for fodders, fertilisers, and other materials used. 


Gross, Locan, anD Net Vaturs or PRIMARY PRODUCTION, 
QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


: * Dairying, Forestry, 
Particulars. ee Pastoral.| Poultry, | Mining. | Fisheries,| Total. 
: and Bees.| &e. 


£1,000. | £1,000.; £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. 
Gross Production Valued | 

at Principal Markets ..| 22,015} 25,651) 15,524; 3,584} 3,693 | 70,467 
Costs of Marketing -.{| 2,100] 2,380 560) 50} 587 | 5,627 
Gross Production Valued | 

at Place of Production.. | 19,915) 23,271) 
Costs of Production— 


| 14,964, 3,534] 3,156 | 64,840 
Seeds and Fodder ..| 1,640 920, 2,060 d 4,620 
| 


Other Materials, &c. ../ 1,520, 370 355 += 730) = 70e| 3,045 
Depreciation? .. i 1,540! = 1,030 737) 340 14¢| 3,66le 
Net Value of Production | 16,755| 21,981] 12,549} 2,804]. 3,086¢! 57,175e 


i 
I 


@ Depreciation on machinery and plant: and maintenance of buildings, &c. 
® Depreciation not deducted. d Not availabie, but probably smal. 
¢ Not applicable, é Incomplete. 
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Changes in Value of Production—The following table shows the 
estimated gross valuc of production of principal groups of industries as 
far back as it is available. The values are based for primary. industries 
on the prices obtained in the principal markets, and for manufacturing 
on the net value of production ‘at the factory door. No allowance is 
made for costs of marketing, or costs of production, in the primary indus- 
tries, and there is some duplication in the total as the products of one 
primary industry sometimes become the raw material of another. The 
totals, however, give a reasonably accurate measure of the trend of total 
value of production. 


The figures prior to 1924-25, owing to change in the basis of valuation, 
are not exactly comparable with those of later years. The earlier figures, 
however, have been revised, in consultation with the Commonwealth 
Statistician, and brought into line as far as possible with those for later 
years. 

Gross VaLUE oF RECORDED PRODUCTION, QUEENSLAND. 


Year. Agricul- Dairying, : ae Boorse a Total pra 
ture, ae Pastoral.} Mining. ae 7 Primary.) pier 
a se ee J —— i — 
£1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. 
1911 St -- | 8,186) 2,509} — 9,947; 3,715) 1,452} 20,809) 5,547 
1915 ae a 5,023) 3,358) 17,194) 3,397) 1,676) 30,648) 7,755 
1920 a3 -» | 10,386; 7,688; 16,454; 3,521/ 2,862} 40,911) 11,689 
1924-25 .. .» | 13,992) 5,966} 24,842) 2,376 2,721) 49,897; 17,634 . 
1929-30 .. -» | 138,804) 7,843) 14,036) 1,882] 2,564) 40,129) 16,131 
1930-31 .. -. {| 12,821] 7,500) 14,046; 1,329) 1,630) 37,327; 13,529 
1931-32 .. -.} 12,191) | 6,733} 11,090} 1,348] 1,474] 32,836; 12,133 
1932-33... ++ | 11,306} 5,880) 11,871! 1,627) 1,790; 32,474; 12,757 
1933-34 .. -+ |! 12,303) 6,452) 14,601) 2,199) 1,855) 37,409) 13,713 
1934-35 .. -. | 11,906! 7,597) 12,892! 2,632) 2,647) 37,674! 14,623 
1935-36 .. .. | 12,380) 7,785} 13,287} 2,430) 2,735! 38,618) 15,683 
1936-37 .. an 13,557 6,964) 16,145 2,818 3,158) 42,642) 17,185 
1937-38 .. .. | 14,931, 9,773) 18,062; 3,582) 3,185) 49,533) 18,603 
1938-39 .. -. | 15,564) 12,236) 17,418, 3,268) 2,994) 51,480) 19,301 
1939-40 .. .. + 18,086) 12,172) 20,408) 3,468) 3,187) 57,321). 20,973 
1940-41 .. .. | 18,273) 10,864 20,374] 4,258) 3,441) 57,210) 21,644 
1941-42 .. .» | 17,720) 9,722) 21,117; 4,328) 3,080; 55,967; 24,830 
1942-43 .. .. | 20,3876 13,812) 25,681) 4,282) 3,081] 67,232) 29,045 
1943-44 .. «+ {| 22,015) 15,524) 25,651) 3,584) 3,693) 70,467) 30,211 


13. NATIONAL INCOME. 


Production figures, with certain small amendments, and in combination 
with estimates of the net output of the service industries, are the basis 
of national income caleulations. 


The national income is the value of national production less the 
depreciation and maintenance required to keep capital intact, and less net 
payments of interest and dividends due abroad. National income and 
national outlay, if properly defined, must coincide. , 
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Gross national product is the value at current prices of the production 
of all goods and services customarily exchangeable for money, deducting the 
value of those goods and services produced by one industry or business but 
used up by another in the process of production. 


If we allow for the cost of all maintenance work and depreciation 
necessary for keeping existing capital intact (whether such maintenance and 
replacements are made or not) we obtain a figure of net national product. 


The prices paid for certain commodities (e.g., drink and tobacco) 
contain a considerable element of indirect taxation which is included in. 
gross and net national product. Out of net national product must also be 
taken any net payment due overseas. The remainder is available for 
distribution as personal incomes (wages, salaries, profits, ete.) and as non- 
personal incomes (undistributed profits of companies, accruals in insurance 
funds, trading profits of government departments, etc.). 


The above, however, is not the sole source of personal incomes. A 
certain, element in personal income known as ‘‘Transfer Income’’ is not 
earned: by the current production of any valuable commodity or service, 
and is not therefore an. element in national income. Such transfer incomes 
include, old-age pensions, unemployment benefit, and the like. 


Estimates of thé Australian national income are given below. They 
are taken from a paper entitled Estimates of National Income and Publie 
Authority Income and Expenditure which was presented to the Common- 
wealth Parliament with the 1945- 46 Budget. 


es Nanronar INCOME PRopucep AND Gross NATION AL ‘Propvct, 
AUSTRALIA. 


' Particulars 1938- | 1939- | 1940- | 1941~- | 1942- | 1948- | 1944~ 
Daa ceciis 39. | 40. | 41. | 42. | 43. | 44. | 45, 


: £m. | £m. | £m. ; £m. | £m. | £m. | £m. 
Wages and Salaries .. | 433.1 446) 4841 536) 577 595 | 584 
Pay and Allowances. (in ; ; 
Cash, and Kind). of 
Membzrs of the Forces 4 13 54] 112] 180} 195} 190 
Public ‘Authority Income 
from Business Under- 
takings and Property. . 37 41 45 54 65 62 55 
Net. Rents of Dwellings 
(including Imputed \ 
Rents of Owner- 
Occupied Dwellings) .. 59 61 63 65 63 66 66 
Other Profits, Rents, In- 
tere:t, and Professional 


Earnings a - 262 293 289 305 | 343 365 361 
Net National Income Pro- | 

duced .. a ae 795 854 935 | 1,072 | 1,228 | 1,283 | 1,256 
Allowances for Deprecia- | | 

tion and Maintenance | 45 46 48 50 53 55 55 
Indirect Taxes less Sub- 

sidies .. sie ‘ 90 101 111 130 149 130 126 


Gross National Product at / 
Market Prices . ace 930 | 1,001 | 1,094 | 1,252 | 1,430 | 1,468 | 1,437 ‘ 
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The aggregate value of the gross national product is the same as the 
gross national expenditure. Part of all incomes received is paid in taxes 
of one kind or another and so expended by public authorities, including 
Commonwealth, State, and Local Governments (including extra-budgetary 
and loan funds) and all semi-governmental authorities other than banks and 
housing authorities. Part is used for private investment purposes and is 
expended on the provision of new capital equipment, the replacement of 
old equipment, and additions to stocks. Another part is taken up on 
expenditure on goods bought here and exported. The significant figure 
here is, of course, the net exports, being the excess of exports over imports. 
The balance is available for expenditure on consumption goods and services 
and personal requirements generally. 


The division was as follows. 


Gross NATIONAL EXPENDITURE, AUSTRALIA. 


i 1938- | 1939- | 1940- | 1941- | 1942- | 1943- | 1944- 
Parente, 39. 40. | 41. 42. 43. 44, 45. 


£m. | £m. | £m. | £m. | £m. | £m. | £m. 


Personal Expenditure on 
Consumers’ Goods and 
Services 653 666 710 754 745 750 807 

Public Authority ‘Expendi- 

ture on Goods and 


Services— 
Social and Adminis- 

trative is ove 44 44 45 48 49 51 53 
Civil Works .. 3s 56 55 45 35 27 27 32 
War _ ea 13 50 170 308 537 486 385 


Gross Private Investment 
(including Depreciation 
and Maintenance) .. 150 170 110 90 45 30 50 

Net Export of Goods and 


Services 14 16 14 17 27 124 110 
Gross National E ixpendi- 


ture... -| 930 | 1,001 | 1,094 | 1,252 | 1,430 | 1,468 | 1,437 


The combined income and expenditure accounts of all public authorities, 
including local and semi-governmental authorities, are shown in the table 
on the next page. Income from business undertakings is shown before 
charging interest and other debt charges. Deficiency includes deficiencies 
on revenue account and all loan expenditure, and is arrived at before 
charging provision for sinking funds as expenditure, i.e., deficiency is equal 
to the net increase in indebtedness of all public authorities combined to 
the private portion of the economy. 


The deficiencies of all public authorities shown were financed by 
Treasury Bills, Commonwealth Government stocks and bonds, War Savings 
Certificates and Stamps, National Savings Bonds, interest-free loans, and 
local and semi-governmental loans, bank overdrafts, ete. 
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Income anpD EXPENDITURE oF ALL Pusiic AuTHoRITIES, AUSTRALIA. 


i 1938- } 1939- | 1940- | 1941- | 1942- | 1943-]} 1944- 
Eeriicalars: 30. | 40. | 41. | 42. | 43, 44, | 45. 
£m. | £m. £m. £m. £m. £m. £m. 
Direct Taxes on Persons .. 33 37 56 17 108 143 166 
Other Direct Taxes 16 21 31 AT 50 52 60 
Indirect Taxes .. Pe 92 104 113 135 154 |. 153 154 
Less Subsidies .. wel 2l— B{— 2i- 53— 5 j— 23 i— 28 
‘Net Taxation... ..| 139] 159] 198! 254| 307) 325! 352 
Business Undertakings 
and Property . 37 41 45 54 65 62 55 
Deficiency before Provid- 
ing for Sinking Funds. . 25 38 108 188; 356; 305; 203 
Total Revenue 201 238 | 351 496 728 692 | 610 
Interest and Exchange .. 54 54 56 59 63 68 74 
Pensions and Cash Benefits 34 35 35 46 52 60 66 
Social and Administrative 44 44 45 48 49 51 53 * 
Civil Works ats 56 55 45 35 27 27 32 
War 50 an aie 13 50 170 | 308 537 486 | 385 
_Potal Expenditure 201 | 238) 351 496 | 728 | 692] 610 


Australia’s financial relationships with other countries, and their effect 
on goods and services available in Australia and on income, are as follows. 


BALANCE OF PAyMENTS, AUSTRALIA: 


Particulars. 


Exports of Merchandise on 
Civil Account—f.o.b. 

Gold Produced 

Less Imports of M rehan- 
dise on Civil Account— 
fio.b. 5. 

Less Freight and Insurance| 


Trade Balance. 

Net Credits from Other 
Goods and Services 
on Civil Account 

Net Credits from Goods 
and Services’ Supplied 
as a Result of War 


Net Export of Goods and 
Services 


Less Public Interest 
Payable Overseas 

Less Other Income Pay- 
able Overseas (Net) 


Overseas Investment 


1938- | 1939- | 1940- | 1941- | 1942- | 1943- | 1944- 
39. 40. 41. 42. 43, 44, 45, 
£m. | £m. | £m. | £m. £m, £m. | £m. 
+125 |+151 |4+150 | +128 }4+-113 |+132 |+129 
-|+ 12/4 18|+ 16)4+ 15 \+ 10 |+ Ti+ 7 
i 
—112 126 108 105 71. 72 '!—- 84 
— 15 ;— 25 |— 21 |— 24 !|— 18 |— 16 |— 16 
+ 10 )+ 18 |+ 37 |4+ 14 j+ 383i (+ 51 |+ 36 
| ! 
+ 6)/+ 8!4+ 9)4+ 10)4 11 |4 11/4 11 
— 2;-— 10 !— 32!\— 7 \— 18 '4 62 {4+ 63 
+ 14 |+ 16 |+ 14 |+ 17 j+ 27 |4124 |+110 
— 27 |— 27 j— 28 |— 28 |— 27 |— 27 !— 26 
— 17|/— 16 |)— 16 |— 15 |— 14)— 14 ]— 14 
— 30 }— 27 |— 30 '— 26 — 14'+ 83 ]+ 70 
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14. QUEENSLAND FAMILY EXPENDITURE ENQUIRY, 1939-40. 


In 1939, it was decided to conduct a Family Expenditure Enquiry for 
the following reasons :— 


(a) To cheek the weighting of the retail price index numbers now in 
use. 

(b) To form some idea of present-day conventional minimum 
necessary standards of living of Queenslanders. : 


(ce) To estimate the burden on different sections of the community 
of customs, excise and other taxes. 


‘(d) To make possible the forecasting of demand for different 
commodities and thus guide the direction of industrial planning. 


(e) To further the study of nutritional problems. 


Families selected at random from electoral rolls were asked to 
co-operate by recording all their expenditure in specially prepared and 
itemised notebooks. Details for small items were recorded in full for each 
of four weeks equally spaced throughout 1939-40 to avoid seasonal bias. 
Expenditure on larger items was recorded in full for the whole year, and 
details returned each quarter. 


Ultimately, 450 families were found to have returned satisfactory 
information. These families comprised 1,908 persons, of whom 656 (34:5 
per cent.) were in receipt of income, including pensioners; 451 (23-6 per 
cent.) were housewives; 121 (6-4 per cent.) were dependants 14 years of 
age and over; and 680 (35-5 per cent.) were dependants under 14. Families 
with young children were over-represented and allowance was made for this. 
The average family comprised 4-01 persons in urban areas and 4-55 in rural 
areas, averaging 4-24 persons throughout the State. 


The sample was found to be geographically satisfactory, 32-7 per cent. 

of the families being in Brisbane, 21-6 per cent. in the eleven other Cities, 

5 per cent. in the eleven Towns, and 42-2 per cent. in rural areas. The 
occupations of income-earners were also sufficiently representative. 


Analyses of expenditure were made for each of 10 income groups and 
23 family types. ; 


The income groups were arranged according to the average income 
per head of each family in shillings per week. Total earnings and receipts 
from all sources of all members of the family were taken into account. 


The family types were determined by (@) the number of income-earners. 
irrespective of sex or age, (b) the number of dependants of either sex 
14 years of age and over, including wives, and (c) the number of 
dependants under 14 years of age. Thus, a family type shown as 1:1: 3+ 
refers to a family with one income-earner, one dependant over 14 years, and 
3 or more dependants under 14 years. The + sign in all cases is to be 
read as ‘‘or more.’’ ; 
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FaMILy EXxprenpiTurE ENQUIRY, NUMBER oF FAMILIES IN SAMPLE. 


- Weekly Income Per Head. 4 

pe a 

& |zg led leg led ied led le. S 

Family Type. . av |? | as ge a® a= | 84 FI 

3 a3 i43i as ee |g) 25] 25| § 

& igs i@seicalSaliSeissale & 

PS /"S /"5/*5)°S 17515 |S 

| <4 

1 Earner, 1 Dependant 2/ 4/12) 8| 10; 14] 51 
1 Earner, 2 Dependants 4, 2) 15) 28 | 15 6 3 9| 82 
1 Earner, 3 Dependants «» {| 7} 22) 23} 22) 121) 3) 1] 3] 92 
1 Earner, 4+ Dependants .. | 46117) 14] 14 3 2 li .. | 97 
2 Earners, 1+ Dependants 9} 6) 8/ 20/13 ].10; 6) 9} 81 
3+ Earners, 1+ Dependants .. 2 9 5 8} 12 4 1 6 | 47 
All Family Types .. ..| 68 | 57 | 67 | 96 | 66 | 33 | 22 | 41 |450 


On analysis it was found that this sample was defective in respect of 
female and juvenile earners and single men as represented by the multi- 
earner families. There was a marked deficiency of married men with 
incomes below £200 and some deficiency at the highest income levels, The 
true distribution of families throughout the State is shown in the next 
table. For consequent calculations allowances and adjustments were made 
to correct for these deficiencies. 


ToraL, FAMILIES IN QUEENSLAND IN 1939-40 Crassiriup By IncomE Groups 
AND FAMILY TYPEs. 


Weekly Income Per Head. ‘g 

; | 2 

3 od | esl ed| eel edleg/e | 2 

Family Type. See | Be (ss) ge) ge) a | ay] g 

®o nD ay ne og ac) | a a a 8 

BSE) 82/82 |S5 |S 25) > f 

: a 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000. 1,000)1,000| 1,000 
1 Farner, 1 Dependant : 2:6 50) 4:0) 3-7) 2:3. 3:0) 4:5) 25-1 
1 Earner, 2 Dependants oo | 12-3) 2-1] 51 8-2) 4-2, 1-6 0-7) 4-2) 38-4 
1 Earner, 3 Dependants 5:8) 6-9, 4:4) 4-6) 1-8: 0-5, 0-5) 1:2; 25-7 
1 Earner, 4+. Dependants .. | 18-1) 4-3. 2-9) 3-0) 0-6° 0-4 0-2) 0-3) 29-8 
2 Earners, 1-+- Dependants 19-6 6-0 11-0; 15-0} 10-1] 4-6. 2-7) 4-6) 73-6 
3+ Earners, 1-+ Dependants 1-9. 17-6. 3:3; 8:0) 9-0 1:9, 0-4) 3-0) 45-1 
All Family Types .. .. (57-7139 5 31-7) 42-8) 29-41 ve 7-5] 17-8) 237-7 


Haupenditure.—Details of the expenditure recorded for the main groups 
of items are shown in the table on pages 180 and 181 for each income 
group and for the family types most frequently represented. In some eases 
the total expenditure may be seen to exceed the upper limit of the particular 
imcome group. This is the result of either understatement of income from 
all sources by those making the return or of expenditure from savings. 
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Items were combined into expenditure groups as follows:— 

Meat and Fish.—Meats, smallgoods, cooked and uncooked fish. 

Groceries.—All food items obtainable from grocery stores, and in 
addition, bread, cakes and pastry, cream and milk. 

Vegetables and Fruit.—All fresh vegetables and fruit. 2 

All Food.—Sum of the four preceding groups. It will be noted that 
although the absolute expenditure increases rapidly with 
increasing incomes, the percentage falls steeply. The reverse 
happens as the number of dependants increases. This means 
that food is a much more serious item in the poor man’s 
budget than in the wealthy man’s. 


Dwelling.—The crude budget items ‘‘Interest on Mortgage and 
Instalments on Purchase of MHouse,’’? ‘‘Land Taxes and 
Municipal Rates on MDwelling,’’ ‘‘Repairs, Painting, and 
Improvements to Dwelling,’’ ‘‘Insurance of Dwelling and of 
Household Furniture and Effects,’’? as well as ‘‘Rent’’ from 
the weekly schedule. Here, the percentage as well as the 
absolute expenditure increases with the rise in income, 


Household | Operation—Kerosene, Matches, Soap and Other 
Cleansers, Domestic and Pet Animals’ Food, Ice, Radio License, 
Telephone Account, Laundry, Domestic Servants’ Wages, 
Gardening Equipment and Gardeners’ Wages, and All Fuel and 
Light (including Gas and Electricity). The percentage rises 
very little despite a steep rise in absolute expenditure as 
income increases. Further, expenditure per head falls ‘rather 
rapidly, not so much as the total number in the family 
increases, but as the number of dependants increases. 

Household Equipment.—Furniture, Hardware, Crockery,  ete., 
Radios, Gramophones, Pianos, Refrigerators, Vacuum Cleaners, 
Sewing Machines, ete, and Repairs to Household Equipment. 
Similar remarks apply to this group as to tle preceding one. 

Clothing.—All Clothing (including Boots and Shoes), and 
Jewellery and Ornaments. The percentage remains fairly con- 
stant despite a six fold absolute increase between the lowest 
and highest income groups. Here, again, expenditure per head 
falls as the number of dependants increases, that is, the income- 
earners who must regularly go out to work tend to spend more 
on clothing than other members of the family. ; 


Health.—Expenditure shown under Doctors, Dentists, Hospitals, 
ete., Friendly Society Dues, and half of the expenditure shown 
under Chemists (the remaining half is assumed to be Toilet 
Goods, Cosmetics, ete.). It will be noted that expenditure is 
least per head in large families, 

Edueation.School and Text Books, and School and College Fees 
(including Musie and Other Teehnical Instruction). Atsolute 
expenditure - rises very steeply, and the percentage rise is 
exceeded in steepness only by that shown for motor cars. 
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" Personal Expenses.—Half of expenditure recorded under Chemists 
(assumed to be Toilet Goods and Cosmetics), Hairdressing and 
Toilet Requisites, Meals Purchased Away from Home, Fares, 
Gifts to Friends, Church, Charities, etc., Postage, Telegrams 
and Stationery, Trade Union Dues, Life Assurance, Taxes, and 
Other Services and Miscellaneous Expenditure. 


Here, the elasticity is high. Absolute expenditure in this 
group rises much more rapidly than does the total expenditure. 
The lower percentages spent on food by the richer groups are 
counterbalanced by the higher percentages in this group and in 
the Motor Car and Recreation groups. 


Personal Luxuries——Beer, Wines and Spirits, Tobacco, Cigars, 
Cigarettes, etce., Confectionery, and Soft Drinks. The percen- 
tage of total expenditure is fairly constant for all income 
groups. In this group, the highest absolute expenditure is 
recorded by the multi-earner adult families, and the lowest by 
the families with most dependants. Much the same can be 
said of the percentages. 


Motor Car.—Motor Cars, Motor and Pedal Cycles, Petrol and Oil 
(for private use), Repairs, Tyres, ete., for cars or cycles, Car 
or Cycle Licenses, Registration, and Insurance. The rise in 
absolute expenditure in this group is far steeper than in any 
other group, the increase being over twenty-fold compared with 
a six-fold increase in total expenditure. The motor car is, as 
yet, a rich man’s hobby. It can be seen that the childless 
families spent by far the most on motor cars, while the multi- 
earner families can afford to spend more than the families with 
several dependants. 


Recreation.—Books (other than School or Text Books), Newspapers 
and Periodicals, Musie, Photography, Toys and Sporting 
Equipment, Picture Shows, Other Amusements, Betting and 
Lotteries, Holiday Fares and Accommodation, Subscriptions to 
Sporting Clubs, Libraries, and Other Societies or Associations. 


Expenditure here rises more steeply than total expendi- 
ture, while the lower percentage spent on food enables the rich 
to spend a higher percentage of their total expenditure on these 
items. As with motor cars, expenditure is heaviest with the 
childless and multi-earner families. 


Quantities Consumed.—The quantities of foodstuffs consumed were also 
recorded and tabulated, and are shown in the table on pages 182 and 183. 
The quantities are not strictly proportional to expenditures since these 
figures include some home-produced and unpaid-for foodstuffs. It is interest- 
ing to note that for all income groups the amount of staple foods, such as 
bread, potatoes, and sugar, consumed per head is nearly constant, whereas 
the quantity of more expensive foods, such as pork, eggs, tinned fruit, and 
green peas, rises rapidly as income increases. 
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Faminy ExPENDITURE ENQUIRY-—EXPENDITURE PER HEA 


8 Item 
ge 
Classification of Famili a 2 |3,) 4 3 ¥ 
Hes, oor Dp 2 B 3 2 E 
g5 ae |g g | * 
Es ah ee 
Avoroge {21 Family Tope | *2{ %%| “G0 | Go| ‘be | 12s 
Weekly Income Per Head. OLASSIVICATION 
Under 20s... 0... |B \ 5 or Gel ae cp 
20s. and under 25s. a a a 4:8 : oy ao ay ot . 
25s, and under 30s. 2. ae om 4:3 a ee Des Bee a 
308.’and under 35s. ie ae. alll Sa ol eal ee | oe ll ee 
358. and under 40s. Ge ae es 3:8 \ Sy Ee ae a oe 
40s, and under 45s, ee ee oe] 88 % a oe oe aD 
453. and under 50s. es as af 3-4 5 oir ree pr ue 
50s. and under 60s. i ih | 88 om pe ie ee a 
60s. and under 70s. es oS st 3:0 at 5, ors ie ee a 
708. and over aa “ks it s 3-0 K % ee | me | sa Ae 
Haniars, | riers ee CLASSIFICATION 
1 1 0 2-0 \ % ot isah oa. 
gh 2) Se ams sre te 
| off) 285] 338] 188] me 
1 1 B+ | 584 % | Bs] ope| gol oa 
; se] oe | al) 808) Sh) gt 
ee eee Cees coe: 
se | one | oo 2) 18h) G8) 
2 1 0 3-0 \ Deh gece Wee wee 
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Famity EXPENDITURE ENQUIRY—QUANTITIE 


28 Weekly Income Pe 
aam ! 
<e8 i 8 a a : 
Food Item. F goa, & ga ge aS 
e Bae 8 Sy i “e 
| gee | 2 | 22 | 2 | ge 
&y P "> NS fs 
s 
Meat and Fish— 
Beef, Uncooked ‘ Oz. 33:3 27-0 31-4 33-7 30-8 
Mutton and Lamb, Uncooked Oz. 8-9 4:0 5:0 6-8 Mb] 
Pork, Uncooked ar |) Oz. 1-6 6 1-2 1-0 16. 
Sausages, Uncooked .. «+ {| Oz. 3-0 15 2-6 3-1 34 
Groceries— 
Bacon .. eid ing ia Oz. 2-4 1-5 2-1 2-1 25 
Bread .. i ou .- | Oz, 54-4 54-4 57-6 57-6 54-4 - 
Butter .. ae as oe] Oz. 12-5 10-5 11-4 12:3 12-7 
Cheese .. ia 4 te Oz. 2-5 1-9 2-2 2-7 2-4 
Cocoa .. ie ie ae Oz. 5 4 5 5 6. 
Coffee .. .. | Oz. 5 5 4 4 oi 
Cornfiour, Maizena, ete. ae Oz. 1-1 8 1-0 1-0 1 
Currants -.. oe oar Oz. 9 “7 ‘7 ‘9 Li 
Eggs, Fresh. .. ae .. | No. 5-6 3-9 5-1 5-4 5-5 
Flour, Plain .. se ..{ Oz. 12-3; 14-2 13-4 9-1 12-6 | 
Flour, Self-raising .. .. | Oz. 4-9 4:8 3-6 4:6 52 
Fruit, Tinned a Oz. 3-8 2-2 3-3 2-9 3:8 
Golden Syrup and Treacle ..| Oz. 2-3 3-1 3-0 3-0 16 
Honey . .| Oz. 2-5 1:8 1-9 3-4 2:2 
Jam, Marmalade, Preserves. . Oz. 5-7 5-5 4-5 6-1 57 
Milk, Fresh .. : «| Pts. 4:5 3-9 4-4 8-7 4-30 
Raisins and Sultanas. . ate Oz, 2-2 17 1-8 2-1 2-3 
Rice .. a ae .. | Oz, 2-7 3-2 2-8 2-7 2-8 
Sago .. sy a et Oz, 1] 1-0 1-2 1-6 1:4 
Sugar .. he Pe | Oz, 23-6 24-2 20-8 25-3 21-7 
Tea... Ss 8 .-}| Oz. 2-7 2-2 2-9 2-4 2-8 
Fresh V egetables— 
Cabbages and Cauliflowers ..| No. 3 2 3 4 3 
Carrots. . is ae a No. “7 4 5 6 “1 
French Beans Sis .. | Oz. 4:2 1-7 3-0 4:2 4-2 
Green Peas .. ae Ne Oz. 4-0 19; . 23 3:8 2-8 
Lettuces ai as ..{ No. “4 2 3 8 “4 
Onions = us |) Oz. 6-7 5-0 6:3 6-2 64 
Potatoes sy is Oz. 29-2 25-0 28-2 29-8 27-3 
Pumpkins - vs | Oz. 8-0 79 6-1 8-1 6-5 
Tomatoes ie en se Oz. 6-9 5-0 5-1 6-5 6-6 
Turnips or og ..| No. 2 ‘1 2 “1 2 
Fresh Fruit— i 
Applés ie lig ..}| No. 2-9 17 26 2-7 31 
Bananas ate me oe No. 2-9 1-8 2-8 2-9 2:9 
Grapes : we] Oz. 15 ‘7 1-1 1-5 1-4 
Oranges and Lemons. . ..| No. 2-2 1:2 1:5 2-0 2-6 
Pineannlas S05 Bey hice No. 22 ae “4 3 2 
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Nutrition.—The quantities derived from the Family Expenditure 
Enquiry and shown on the preceding pages enabled approximate calcula- 
tions to be made of the nutritive value of the average diet in each income. 
group and in six broad divisions of the family types. Allowance was made 
for wastage in the preparation of foods and in cooking and for the 
varying inedible proportions of fruits and other foods. The calculations: 
were then made of calories, proteins (animal and vegetable), calcium, and 
iron. No attempt was.made to measure the intake of vitamins, Vitamin 
contents of foods may be lost so rapidly through staleness or wrong cooking 
that a Family Budget of this kind cannot hope to give useful results. 


The following table shows the results. 


NutTririvE VALUE or AVERAGE QUEENSLAND DIET. 
(DAILY INTAKE PER HEAD.) 


Family Type. Weekly Income Per Head. 

Ppepaiancie a= aeemee 
De- Under | 208. and | 25s, and | 30s. and | 40s. and 50s. arid | Income 

Earners. a 7 Und Unde Unde Under e 
pendants.) 20s.’ oa 308 E 108. i BOR Over, | Groups. 

ANIMAL PROTEINS. 

, al gms: { gms. gms. gms. gms. gms. gms: - 
{ 1 -e | 61-7 49:6 67-2 71:2 64:8 65-8 

1 2 62-9 | 44:5 51-0 47-9 58-6 61-9 54-1 

1 3 36-2 44-4 45-0 52-5 42-5 47-5 45-9: 

1 4+ |} 35-1 45-6 46:1 44-9 517 58-5 41-2 

2 14+ | 47-6 48-2 53-1 515 67-0 63-4 57-1 

3+ i+ 43-7 47-4 43:3 45-1 49-6 58-2 49-5 

All Family Types 38-8 | 46-0 47-4 49-8 57-9 61:7 50-8 


VEGETABLE PROTEINS, 


gms. ems. gms. gms. | gms. gms, | gms. 


1, 1 a 73:3 | 40:8 | 63:5: 52:0) 47:0{ 49-8 
ho; 2 45-7| 376] 39-9} 36-9) 39:1) 37-4] 38-4 
i 8 37-9] 37-1] 32:0] 385-2) 387-7] 33-6} 35-2 
1 | 44+] 33:2) 343) 37:0] 348) 436] 262) 343 
2 | I+] 41-8] 348] 37:0] 364) 36-7) 44-1] 30-4 
3+ { 14+] 39:7) 4631) 409) 425, 396 | 43-5) 42-4 
All Family Types| 36-0] 38-1 36:3] 37-7) 41-0) 424] 38:3 


ALL PROTEINS. 


gms. | gms. { gms. | gms. {| gms. | gms. | gms. 

1 1 es 135:5 90-4 | 1380-7 | 123-2 | 111-8 | 115-6 
1 | 2 108-6 82-1 90-9 84-8 97-7 99-3 92-5. 
1 3 74:1 81-5 87-0 87-7 80-2 81-1 81-1 
1 4-+- 68-3 79:9 83-1 79-7 95-3 84-7 753 
2 1+ 89-4 | 83-0 90-1 87:9 | 103-7] 107-5 96-5 
3+). I+ 83-4 | 93:7 84-2 87-6 89-2 | 101-7 91-9 

All Family Types 74-8.) 84-1) 83-7 87-5 98-9 | 104-1 89-1 

| 
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NurrivivE VALUE OF AVERAGE QUEENSLAND Dint—continued. 


(DAILY INTAKE PER HEAD.) 


Family Type. 


Weekly Income Per Head. 


: Average 
20s. and | 25s. and | 30s. and | 40s. and 
De- || Und 50s. and | Income 
pian pendants, 208. eat oer Under ee Over. | Groups: 
— i nee ara 
CALORIES. 

a no. | no, no. no, no. | no. | no. 
1 1 i 4,538 | 3,592 | 5,109 | 4,446] 4,102 | 4,250 

1 2 4,068 | 2,789 | 3,269 | 3,157 | 3,404 | 3,628 1 3,362 

1 3 3,029 | 3,037 | 3,084 | 3,224 | 3,181 | 2,968 | 3,092 

1 4+4- 2,630 | 3,029 | 3,141 | 2,893 | 3,743 | 2,834 | 2,852 

2 14+ | 3,516 | 3,054 |. 3,361 | 3,227 | 3,682 | 3,834 | 3,520 

3+ 1+ 3,185 | 3,366} 3,441 | 3,329 | 3,265 ) 3,726 3,418 

All Family Types | 2,895 | 3,098 | 3,200 | 3,244 | 3,601 | 3,778 | 3,311 

FATS 

gms. gms. gms. gms, gms. Yj gms. gms. 

1 1 ‘on 100-9 | 100-5 136-5 165-3 153-8 | 152-0 
1 2 130:3 102-5 | 110-9 118-7 129-1 143-9 124-9. 

1 3 95:0 | 104-6 108-0 125-9 112-9 | 113-2 111-5 

1 4+ 85:5 115-5 i 106-6 102-4 116-6 117-6 98-2 

2 I+ ; 102-6 | 116-1) 126-9 128-1 146-8 144-7 132:4 
3+ 1+} 1088) 113-1 126-4 | 109-8 120-3 | 149-3 124-1 

All Family Types H 91:3 |. 107-9 | 112-4 119-9 134:3 145-0 120-3 

\ 
CALCIUM. 

| 2 mgms. mgms., mgms. | mgms. | mgms. |; mgms. | mgms 

1 | 1 ar 910-9 | 855-9 |1,014-6 |1,011-8 [1,093-9 |1,055-4 

1 | 2 1,164:7 | 883-9 | 763-0 | 904-5 |1,016-9 /1,200-3 | 976-3 

I 3 589-7 | 816-7 | 826-7 | 919-4 | 762-2) 976-2 | 832-1 

1 4+ | 679-4 | 903-0 | 785-8 | 914-9 | 758-6 |1,277-2 | 788-9 

2 1+ 915-0 | 843-8 880°7 | 892-3 /1,125-0 | 973-8 | 952-6 

3+ | 1+ 887-1 | 774-4 | 875-7 | 737-1 870-5 921-3 | 834-0 

All Family Types | 740-5 | 8441 812-0 | 897-5 | 950-4 /1,059-9 896-5 

IRON. 

mgms, { mgms. i mgms,. | mgms, | mgms. | mgms, | mgms. 

1 vl ate 26-01 18-04 | 27:13 | 26:80 | 23-01 | 24-09 
1 2. 18-57 | 13-84 17-20 15-97 18-25 18-31 17-20 

1 3 13-61 15:54 15-64 15:88 15:56 14°85 15-45 

L 4+ 13-03 | 15-10 | 15-83 14:21 19-01 13-91 14:18 

2: 1+ 15:55 15-39 | 16-65 15-61 20-29 | 20-36 17-91 

3+ 2 “ep 15-26 17-82 | 15-55 16:36 | 17-83 19-05 17-51 

AU Family Types 13-83 | 15-69 | 16-21 16-12 19-72 | 20-11 16:93 
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For comparative purposes, the following table shows the average 
requirements per head per day of the chief nutritive elements from two 
independent sources, and also the actual amounts available for consumption 
in some other countries. 


AVERAGE REQUIREMENTS OF NUTRIENTS AND CONSUMPTION PER Heap 


Per Day. 
Protein. A 
q . @ 
fae) on | 4a Beto 
Particulars. Source, 3 | £2] 24! 38 ze Sale 
& | s8| 82) S2] S| és|"5 
25 | 9G) "S 3 
ee ad ~ ~~ 
i | 
Average Require- | Stiebeling—U.S. H j 
ments per Head | Dept. of Agric.—Mis- 1 ' 
of Population cell. Pub. No. 183 | 2,810! : 68) 90) 13— 
H | | 14 
Institute of Statis- i H 
ties,Oxford, Bulletin! i 
Vol.6, Jul.1944,No.9} 2,550 66 80; 10 
Queensland, Family Expenditure | 
1939-40... Enquiry | 3,311 51} 38 89, 120 -90 17 
Brisbane, 1936 C’wealth Advisory 
C’ncil on Nutrition®| 2,900 49-5| 37-5, 87! 113) -85 
Great Britain, 1934 
Poorest 10% 2,317; 22! 41) 63) 72) -37 8 
Next 20% || Sir John Orr, 2,768) 32) 44| 76 99° -52) 10 
Next 20% Food, Health 2,962} 40 44 84! 110 -61) I1 
Next 20%! and Income 3,119! 46 44| go 121| -71) 12 
Next 20% | 3,249} 52 43] 95 131) -83) 13 
Wealthiest 10% 3,326! 58; 40, 98| 142; -95] 14 
United Kingdom F ' 
1939... .. | UInst. of Statis., (} 2,980) 43) 38) 81 130) -69| 13 
1943 Sf Oxford, above {| 2,830) 40, 47] 87] 113| 1-05) 16 
US.A., 1913 R. Pearl, The 
Nation’s Food ../| 4,394) 66; 57) 123 165 
1939 Inst. of Statis., [| 3,080) 51) 38, 89 132) -87! 14 
1943 Oxford, a. 3,130, 56 39; 95) 138) 1-00, 16 
Canada | 
1939... | Inst. of Statis., | 3,020, 49) 39) 88) 122) +83: 15 
1943 .'f Oxford, above 1|3,120) 57| 40} 97) 133) -96 16 
Germany, 1934-35 | H. Decken Viertel- 
jahrshefte zur Wirt- 
schaftsforschung, 
1937-38 .. -- | 3,296} 38; 48) 86 109 
Italy, 1926-30 .. | Spina, Metron, 1932 31) 77; 108} 71 
China, 1929-33 ..° Buck, Land Utilisa- 
. tion in China 3,295) 4 96] 100} 32) +44) 27 


a These figures were supplied by Dr. F. W. Clements, Director of the 
Australian Institute of Anatomy. 
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Fat requirements have not been given in the table, but are estimated 
by Sir John Orr at 98 grams per head per day and by a special Committee 
on Fats of the National Research Council of U.S.A. (June, 1942) at 
84 grams per day. It is generally held that at least half of the protein 
requirements should be obtained from animal rather than vegetable sources. 


Nutrition in Queensland, judged by the results shown above, appears 
to be generally satisfactory. The poorest group, ie., those with large 
families and an income of under £1 per head per week, are obtaining 
satisfactory quantities of protein and iron. In calories, they appear to 
be below the Stiebeling average standard, but this is because the proportion 
of children in these families is, of course, greater than in the population 
as a whole. In fats they appear to be below the English standards, but in 
view of the much warmer climate it is doubtful whether such standards are 
fully. necessary in Queensland. Judged by the American standard, their 
intake of fats is sufficient. 


In the case of calcium, on the other hand, it appears that one-third 
of all the families are distinctly below the requisite consumption.. By far 
the best sources of calcium are milk and cheese. The consumption of these 
products needs to be increased. The promotion of a greater consumption 
of cheese in particular should be most beneficial, since the wide variations 
in its form, texture, and flavour, and the many uses for it in cookery, 
ensure its appeal to all palates and its suitability for all constitutions. 


Consumption.—When adjustments were made for the inaccuracies and 
omissions of the crude budget data, the total consumption throughout the 
State of goods and services in each of the budget categories could be 
calculated. The dissection of the total expenditure of £97-2 m. on private 
consumption is shown in the following table. 


Toran Svese CONSUMPTION. QUEENSLAND, edstmeale 


‘Ttem. Vaine. 


£1,000. 
Meat and Fish. . A re: ns os fs i we 5,492 
Bread .. eer es a i oe ae ae ae 2,240 
Milk... a a “fs ai ae ais 1,677 
Cakes, ere ‘and Biscuits fy o on Ns o ae 904 
Groceries . ee os a or + . 14,25] 
Vegetables... hs x a Mop ue a4 ae 2,756 
Fruit .. de out Re is fe Sa . aos 2,500 
Beer... a a us is “h 4,075 
Domestic and Pet Animals’ Food aie va its aus 529 
Ice : is = a he ae 285 
Confectionery and Soft Drinks asl a id oe ws 31,610 
Tobacco, Cigars, Cigarettes, etc. .. bie ty < ae 2,167 
Wines and Spirits .. . ait es me a3 1,214 
Books, Newspapers, and Periodicals we by és5 ad 1,216 
Petrol and Oil (Private Use) ee as eh ace es 1,850 


Chemists’ and Toilet Goods .. wt ws aa we ss 1,538 
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ToTAL PRIVATE CONSUMPTION, QUEENSLAND, 1939-40—continued. | 


Item. 
Electricity ‘ 
Kerosene, Other Fuel, and Light 
Clothing i 
Furniture 
Hardware 


Radio, Gramophone, and Piano 

Refrigerator, Vacuum Cleaner, Sewing Machine 
Motor Car, Motor and Pedal Cycles. . 

Repairs, Tyres, etc., for above 

Jewellery 33 be 


Music, Records, ete. 
Photographic Equipment... ue 
All Other Manufactures for Direct Consumption os 


Picture Shows 

Other Amusements 

Betting and Lotteries 
Holiday Fares 

Holiday Accommodation, ete. 


Subscriptions to Clubs, Libraries, etc. 

Car License, Registration, Insurance 

Radic License : : om oi ae ws at 
Telephone x an we oe + 
Doctors, Dentists, Opticians, Hospitals 7 ae 
Hairdressing .. 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning . ¢ 

Meals Purchased Away from Home 

Fares 

Residential Hotels, Boarding Houses, and. Domestic Service i in 


Private Homes os one oy e> wt os S33) 


Gardening Requisites and Gardeners’ Wages 
Gifts to Friends, Church, Charities : 


Postage, Telegrams, etc. 
Trade Union Dues _.. oe 
Repairs to Household Equipment Ea 


Imputed Rent of Owner-Occupied Houses 
House Rent .. 

Life Assurance (Administrative Expenses Only) « 
School and College Fees 

Friendly Societies 

Other Services. . 


Total Private Consumpticn of Goods and Services’ 


Value. 


710 
1,565 
10,200 
2,170 
1,186 


734 
149 
1,008 
1,400 
574 


100 
200 
2,300 


1,298 
836 
1,800 
942 
1,686 


517 
931 
195 
516 
2,395 


600 
472 
920 
1,500 


655 


400 
1,200 


649 
280 
280 


6,654 
2,938 
650 
1,273 
100 
320 


97,200 


£1,009. 


Housing.—From information furnished about rent, instalments on 
purchase, and other housing costs, and from calculations relating capital 
costs to rents (actual or imputed), the table on the next page was 


constructed. 
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CrupE BupcGet Data Revatinae to Hovustne Costs. 


i ; uw nD 5 a 

3, | dey | fee | 2, | 252. leeds 

a & “$2 | Ea | 82 | 2e88 | *2255 

Be, | S22 | gee | £3 | EEE | 38208 

Weekly Tncome #25 ges lar oF S Bae ees See 

per Head. me SBu i aoa o & CELA mas oa 

gem | PES | a8 2s | S655 |sESEe 

aS S33 | Zee #3 Begs ; S258 

ge | aca | 2e8 | Be | bees | Bet Bs 
= ee pare ae eee. 
£ £ £ % % £- 
Under 20s. ae 188-2 239 36-0 31 69 3°3 
20s. and under 25s. | 275-3 302 43-8 46 54 5:4 
25s. and under 30s, | 294-3 383 ATT 36 64 14:3 
30s. and under 35s. | 409-6 548 56-6 21 79 13-9 
_ 35s. and under 40s. | 371-0 508 53-0 33 67 9-1 
40s. and under 45s, | 441-1 648 65-9 22 78 16-0 
- 45s. and under 50s. | 462-5 878 72:7 25 75 19-4 
50s. and under 60s, | 629-1 902 78-0 39 61 9-4 
60s. and under 70s. | 510-5 1,007 80-1 41 59 15-8 
70s. and over -. | 854-6 791 73-1 17 83 41:2 
Average ++ | 367-0 476 52-2 31 69 16-6 


It is noteworthy that over two-thirds of all Queensland dwellings are 
owner-occupied, and that this proportion is fairly constant, the poorest 
families being apparently just as eager to own their homes as the wealthy 
ones, 

The following table shows the relation between rent paid and family 
income received by tenanting families. Only those families actually 
living in rented houses were taken into consideration here, and the amounts 
paid by them as rent were expressed as percentages of their whole family 
incomes. The proportion (about 15 per cent.) is fairly constant and bears 
out the almost world-wide contention that ‘‘one day’s pay is a fair week’s 
rent.’’ 

Actuat Rent Patp As A PERCENTAGE OF Famity INcomE.@ 


Weekly Income Per Head. 


| ry 
: ; Lo} 7 Zz eo} 1O. | & Ba 
ER [geal gSe|eeS| sho, gS | SH k 
ee jae [aT SP ise | eo ge 

ce} is) fa) c8) 0, 1 9 oO 

/o H 0, 

1 Earner, 1 Dependant .. ese 7 7 a 7 ei \ *, ‘ 
1 Earner, 2 Dependants .. ea 10 17 22 17 19 12 17 
1 Earner, 3 Dependants .. ‘ey 20 16 18 18 13 15 17 
1 Earner, 4-+- Dependants els 14 15 1k 12 ah ax 14 
2 Earners, 1+- Dependants oe 10 11 16 10 16 11 12 
3+ Earners, 1+ Dependants .. 8 12 a xi 9 | 5 “9 
Average All Family Types .) 44} 14) 38] ie; av] is} 1s 


a Tenanting families only. 
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Burden of Taxation.—Calculations were made as to the increase in the 
retail price of the various commodities due to customs duties, excise, sales 
tax, and other indirect charges, and also as to the excess in the cost of 
Australian-made articles sheltered from world competition by the tariff 
walls or by ‘‘home market prices’’ in the case of certain primary products. 
‘The total burden of these indirect taxes and of the excess.cost of sheltered 
Australian-produced goods was then calculated for each income group, 
by relating the increase in the retail price of each commodity to the varying 
quantities of that commodity used by the different income groups. The 
table below summarises the results. 


BuRDEN OF TAXATION AND OF Excess Costs or LocaL MANUFACTURE, 


S >B,| = pg |3 be 
2 |e |gee| 2 [22 |28 | 232 
Pe | ge (eec| 3, [£6 | Ge | aes 
Sa Hoe Ses & ga, ace) Sak 
Weekly Income Per Head. ge 3a a SBy ge SEH 858 SEE 
Fe | 2s) g2s| 28 | sea) BS" | gs 
qe | S28 | 32g] ai | as (G2 | ges 
eS |}3e | $38] 25 | 38 | s2 | Bse 
Ea Sas S os Ee Oak 
<4 |/8° | 588) 2 |g2 | 84 | B58 
< are) A fee FS ms 

£ £ % £ % £ % 
Under 20s. ie -. | 188-2] 25-8 | 13-7 1-7 O-9 | 27-5 | 14:6 
20s. and under 25s. -. 1275-3 | 32-3 | 11-7 3-0 1-1 | 35-3 | 12-8 
25s. and under 30s. -- | 294-3 | 32-7] IL] 4-9 17 | 37-6 | 12-8 
30s. and under 35s. ». 1409-6 | 59-8 | 14-6 7-6 1-9 | 67-4} 16-5 
35s. and under 40s. -. 1371-0 | 44:3 1 11-9 9-2 2:5 | 58-5 | 14-4 
40s. and under 45s, .. | 441-1 | 47-0 | 10-7 | 21-1 2:5 | 58-1 |] 13-2 
45s. and under 50s. ». 1462-5 | 51-8} 11-2] 14-7 3-2] 66:5 | 14-4 
50s. and under 60s. -. | 029-1 | 53-1 8-4 | 28-6 46 | 81-7] 13-0 
60s, and under 70s, +e 1510-5 | 47-4 9-3 | 21:8 43 | 69-2 | 13-6 
70s. and over ise -. | 854-6 | 77-3 9-0 { 77-6 9-1 | 154-9] 181 
Average oe -. | 367-0] 41-4) 11:31 12-4 3-4 | 53-8 | 147 


This table brings out the regressive nature of indireet taxation which 
bore most harshly on low incomes, and resulted in a fairly constant 
percentage for the total burden of all taxation. 


Of the total burden of indirect taxation and excess costs, 4 fell 
on food, + on clothing, and } on personal luxuries (beer, spirits, tobacco, 
etc.). This explains why it bears so heavily on low incomes, since a high 
proportion of these is spent on necessary food and clothing. 
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Chapter 8.—TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATION. 


1, INTRODUCTION. 


Transport and communication serviccs are only partly recorded in 
production statistics, but they cover a large i of national income 
aud expenditure. 


Complete statistics upon which to measure the cost of transport in 
Queensland (or in Australia) are not available, but when account is taken 
of railways, shipping, roads and their vehicles, and the still minor element 
of aircraft, the annual expenditure in Queensland is probably of the 
order of about £25 m., or nearly 10s. per head of population per week. 
An independent estimate made by the Federal Chamber of Automo ive 
Industries showed an Australian expenditure of £170 m. on all forms 
of transportation in 1939. This was equivalent to nearly 10s. per head 
per week, or 17 per ecnt. of the gross national income. 


From Census records, it was estimated that, in 1933, 41,409 persons in 
Queensland, or 10:9 per cent. of the working population, were engaged in 
the transport and communication industries (see pages 275 and 276). 
Corresponding figures for Australia were 272,502 persons and 10-3 per cent. 
At the Civilian Registration of 1943, 41,825 persons were recorded as being 
occupied in transport and communication in Queensland, «quivalent to 
11:4 per .cent. of all persons working. In addition to the 41,825 persons 
engaged in operating transport and communication services, there were 
6,497 persons engaged in the construction and maintenance of roads, 
railways, etc., 5,098 employed in railway and tramway workshops, and 
6,296 in manufacture and maintenance of motor and other vehicles and 
ships. Thus, the operation and maintenance of transport and communica- 
tion services occupied at least 59,716 persons, or 16-3 per cent. of the 
total working population. 


2, SEA TRANSPORT AND PORTS. 


Sea transport takes precedence historically in Queensland transport, 
and the location of ports explains a great deal of the relations between 
districts and the coastal cities. It was not until 1903 that the central 
district was linked with the southern by other than sea transport, and the 
coastal railway system was not completed until 1924. Until comparatively 
recent years, therefore, Brisbane was the commercial capital of the 
southern district only, and the trade of the central and northern ports has. 
been largely distinct. Shipping services are supplied by highly organised 
groups of companies for both oversea and interstate trade. 


Brisbane accommodates the largest, vessels in the Australian trade 
comfortably in its dredged and improved river. In recent years the 
increasing size of vessels has moved the main centres for shipping 
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downstream, but still within 
easy access of the city. Ade- 
quate  dry-docking facilities 
are available in a modern grav- 
ing dock completed in 1945 as 
a joint project of the Common- 
wealta and State Governments. 


The river ports of Mary- 
borough and Bundaberg. lost 
their eariy importance as the 
size of vessels increased and 
railway transport became 
available. 


The river port of Rockhamp- 
ton was established through the 
Canvona gold rush in 1858. It 
is on the Fitzroy River nearly 
forty miles from the sea and 
is used by interstate ships of 
light draught. Gladstone, 
although older, and with a 
good natural harbour, was 
further away, and in 1881 a 
deepwater oversea port for 
Rockhampton was established 
at Port Alma, originally as 
part of a railway policy for 
central Queensland, but was 
not connected by rail until 
1912. 


Mackay has a small river 
port and an outer harbour to 
accummodate large vessels. 


Bowen and Townsville are 
northern district ports. Bowen 
is the older and has a good 
natural. harbour which has been 
well equipped in recent years, 
But Townsville was established 
about 1868 by the discovery 
of gold at Ravenswood and 
Charters Towers, and - later 
became the head of the long 
inland railway. The port is 
open to the sea, and is a 
“*made’? port, well equipped 
for its traffie. 


Trade at 


BRISBANE 


—L 
1930-31 1935-36 1940-41 


Cargo Shipped to:—Overseas ——-———~ 
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Queensland Ports—1926-27 to 1943-44 


TOWNSVILLE 


1930-31 1935-36 1940-41 


Other States —————~— Discharged from:—Overseas ~=—~—— Other States —=-——-—— 


H 
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Cairns is also a ‘‘made’’ port open to the sea, and well equipped for 
its substantial traffic with the sugar country on the coast and with the 
Atherton Tableland. 


Several minor ports need no special mention. Thursday Island and 
the Gulf of Carpentaria are served by a Queensland shipping company 
under State subsidy for the Gulf service. A branch service to Northern 
Territory rivers is subsidised by the Commonwealth, 


The ports, except Brisbane and certain minor ports, are administered 
by Harbour Boards with members representing the towns and districts 
served by the ports. Brisbane and the minor ports are controlled by the 
State Treasury through a Department of Harbours and Marine, which 
supervises the engineering activities of the other ports. Many of the 
Brisbane wharves are owned by private shipping interests. 


Brisbane Harbour Finances.—The accounts of the Brisbane Harbour, 
which is controlled by the Treasury Department of Harbours and Marine, 
are set out in the following table. The loan indebtedness of the Harbour 
at 30th June, 1944, was £1,122,221, and the Working Account had a eredit 
of £111,115. 


BrisBANE HARBOUR. 


Harbour Total Working Total Credit 


Year. Dues. Receipts. Expenses. Soca aby Balance. 


£1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. 
56 


1939-40 oe 165 173 132 | 36 
1940-4] a 137 150 | 56 | 134 52 
1941-42 és 129 153 77 156 “49 
1942-43 +. 108 121 46 125 45 


1943-44 he 156 175 30) | 109 ill 


a Including interest and redemption. 


The Department separately controls the Brisbane Dry Dock, Cairn- 
cross Dock, and Brisbane River. At 30th June, 1944, accumulated balances. 
for these sections of the Department’s activities were Dr. £7,507, Dr. £374, 
and Cr. £16,662 respectively. 


Ten smaller harbours are also controlied by the Department of 
Harbours and Marine. Accumulated eredits to their operating accounts 
at 30th June, 1944, totalled £126,762, of which Innisfail accounted for 
£108,009. Debits totalled £74,193. 


Harbour Boards’ Finances-—-Harbour Boards control the ports of 
Bundaberg, Gladstone, Rockhampten, Mackay, Bowen, Townsville, and 
Cairns. . 
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Harpour Boarps, 1944. 


Wharfige | Total we otal en a 
an ceL fy or ene ure, 

Harbour Board. Harbour Excluaing Expenses. ‘Excluding 81 a De 

Dues. Loans. Loans. beri 
£ £ i £ £ 

Bowen a 9,862 12,250 7,904 14,917 271,582 
Bundaberg on 2,995 12,421 10,190 12,915 5,326 
. Cairns .. | 157,100 198,053 61,973 190,854 166,459 
Gladstone ds 26,204 28,506 3,133 23,574 94,028 
Mackay Kg 62,212 85,740 7,607 63,128 385,089 
Rockhampton .. 14,717 41,044 16,034 32,659 504,534 
‘Townsville .. | 317,319 360,058 63,122 90,447 89,401 
Total .. | 590,409 738,072 169,963 428,494 [1,516,419 


Practically all the capital expenditures of the Harbour Boards have 
been provided by the Government. 

The indebtedness of the Gladstone, Rockhampton and Bowen Harbour 
Boards has been beyond their capacity to pay interest and redemption. 
In 1943-44, the State Government wrote off arrears of penalty interest of 
£30,301 and £8,787 for Bowen and Gladstone respectively, and arrears of 
interest of £13,176 due from Gladstone were liquidated. In 1945-46, 
arrears of interest due from Bowen and Rockhampton of £106,755 and 
£425,305 respectively are to be written off, and £54,116 outstanding 
redemption of loans in respect of Bowen is to be waived. These 
adjustments wipe out all the arrears of indebtedness of these ports. 

Cargo Discharged and Shipped.—The following table shows the quantity 
of cargo moving into and out of Queensland ports, other than purely intra- 
state movements, during the five years ended 1943-44. 1939-40 was 
approximately a normal year, according to pre-war levels, but it will be 
seen that, while during the war cargo sent out of the State declined a little 
but subsequently regained its pre-war level, arrivals of war supplies 
caused discharges of cargo practically to double during the period. 


QUEENSLAND Ports, CanGo® DISCHARGED AND SHIPPED. 


Cargo Discharged. Cargo Shipped. 
Year. 

Oversea. | Interstate. Total. Oversea. |. Interstate. | Total. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1939-40 ..| 468,017 | 716,644 |1,184,661 | 920,685 | 559,053 {1,479,738 
1940-41 .. | 376,216 | 661,568 [1,037,784 | 651,010 | 675,729 (1,326,739 
1941-42) .. | 434,086 | 623,882 |1,057,968 | 454,205 | 688,824 /1,143,029 
1942-438 ..| 748,659 | 707,758 |1,451,417 | 397,098 | 716,396 [1,113,494 . 


1943-44... (1,290,890 | 765,933 |2,056,823 | 761,598 | 638,389 1,399,987 


a Expressed in terms of tons weight or tons measurement of 40 cubic feet 
according to the type of cargo. 


b These figures are below actual tonnage of cargo, owing to the absence, on 
account of war conditions, of some or all particulars for certain ports. 
: The next table compares the amounts of cargo passing through the 
various ports (excluding intra-state movements). 
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QUEENSLAND Ports, OVERSEA & INTERSTATE CARGO? SHIPMENTS, 1943-44. 


Cargo Discharged. , Cargo Shipped. 
Port. aa : ation a - 
Oversea. | Interstate. Total. Oversea. | Interstate. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Brisbane... | 704,500 | 485,957 | 1,190,457 | 299,681 | 186,345 | 486,026 
Maryborough | 202 3,616 3,818 3,036 | 20,827 23,863 
Bundaberg .. | — 485 485 i oe 
Gladstone ../| 19,635 7,304 26,939 3,482 5,225 8,707 
Rockhampton a 30,786 30,786 6,215 | 26,953 33,168 
Mackay Lod 6,400 5,460 11,860 | 33,958 | 44,946 78,904 
Bowen rae 328 5,040 5,368 | 15,227 | 43,430 58,657 
Townsville .. | 474,855 | 119,433 594,288 | 374,149 | 157,040 531,189 
Cairns .. | 84,970 | 107,852 192,822 | 25,859 | 153,623 179,473 
7 ! 
Total .- {1,290,890| 765,933 | 2,056,823 | 761,598 | 638,389 | 1,399,987 


a Expressed in terms of tons weight or tons measurement of 40 cubic feet 
according to the type of cargo. 


Shipping—The following table shows the shipping entering Queensland 
ports. With the exception of the last column, the table excludes Public 
Vessels, ie., vessels carrying war supplies only. 


TotTaL SHIPPING ENTERING QUEENSLAND Ports, 1943-44. 


On Voyages Beyond Queensland. On 
Voyages; Total, Total, 
Entirely jexcluding| including 


Port. Oversea, | Other | Coast- | Within | Public | Public 
paaoe via States wise. | Queens- | Vessels. | Vessels. 
States. | Direct. a land. 


NUMBER OF VESSELS. 


Brisbane. . a 67 50 215 114 19 465 | 1,495 
Maryborough .. ch 1 7 31 5 44 48 
Bundaberg is a x 1 13 3 17 38 
Gladstone be 6 3 14 53 40 116 228 
Rockhampton .. 2 1 7 43 3 56 58 
Mackay .. ne 8 o's 3 35 be 46 46 
Bowen .. sh 15 1 44 86 8 154 245 
Townsville ee 138 15 | 54 157 32 396 | 1,040 
Cairns... ws 51 ] 44; 169 466 731 | 1,022 


Total .. . 287 72 389 701 576 | 2,025 | 4,220 


NET TONNAGE OF VESSELS (1,000 TONS). 


Brisbane. . .- | 291 283 293 157 8 | 1,032 | 3,937 
Maryborough ..|  .. 2 4 21 2 29 29 
Bundaberg as a et 1 5 1 7 13 
Gladstone es 18 22 25 107 4 176 436 
Rockhampton .. 10 8 3 36 1 58 60 
Mackay .. Ses 22 xs 6 77 =e 105 105 
Bowen .. ie “84 5 76 134 5 254 329 
Townsville Ke 518 83 136 337 17; 1,091 ; 2,440 
Cairns .. ae 99 2 76 306 63 646 | 1,248 

Total .. co 992 | 405 620 | 1,180 101 | 3,298 | 8,597 


“ Coastwise’”’ means having called at other Queensland ports since arriving 
tebe other States or overseas. 
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The following table gives information similar to that in the preceding 
table for ships leaving Queensland ports, 


ToraL SHIPPING CLEARING QUEENSLAND Ports, 1943-44. 


On Voyages Beyond Queensland. On | 
Voyages | Total, | Total, 
Entirely jexcluding} including 
Port. Within | Public | Public 
Oversea ee yn) ene Queens- | Vessels. | Vessels. 
Direct. | states. | Direct. | a | #"t- | 
NUMBER OF VESSELS. 
Brisbane. . oe 147 12 198 131 15 503 | 1,495 
Maryborough .. os a 24 14 4 42 48 
Bundaberg ar a6 a a 15 3 18 38 
Gladstone se 15 1 21 34 39 110 228 
Rockhampton .. Se 2 15 29 | 6 52 58 
Mackay .. ae 10 1 12 20 is 43 46 
Bowen .. a 12 ee 51 64 7 134 245 
Townsville -- |) 155 1 71 163 27 417 | 1,040 
Cairns .. Be 54 2 57 142 460) 715 1,022 
Total .. ae 393 19 449 612 | 561 | 2,034 | 4,220 
NET TONNAGE OF VESSELS (1,000 Tons). 
Brisbane. . ie 676 61 336 192 8 | 1,273 |- 3,937 
Maryborough .. a ws 18 6 1 25 29 
Bundaberg 2g 3 we ma 6 1 7 13 
Gladstone hs 62 3 32 39 4 140 436 
Rockhampton .. be 13 9 17 3 42 60 
Mackay .. as 31 4 27 35 bis 97 105 
Bowen .. . f° Bh ks 80; 94 4 199 329 
Townsville ok 537 6 193 375 14 1,125 | 2,440 
Cairns .. ey 152 1 103 207 60 523 | 1,248 
Total .. .. | 1,479 88 798 971 95 | 3,431 | 8,597 


a “ Coastwise’’ means calling at other Queensland ports before proceeding 
to other States or overseas. 


The next table shows the total entries and clearances of ships at all 
the ports of Queensland. As in the preceding tables, each ship is counted 


‘ once as an entry at each port it enters, and once as a clearance at each 


port it leaves. Fer example, an oversea ship coming to Brisbane via 
Sydney, calling at Townsville and Cairns, and leaving Cairns for overseas 
would be recorded as 1 ‘‘Oversea via States’? entry, 2 ‘‘Coastwise’’ 
clearances, 2 ‘‘Coastwise’’ entries, and 1 ‘‘Oversea Direct’’ clearance. 
Purely local voyages within the State had, owing to the war-time curtail- 
ment of coastal shipping services, fallen in 1943-44 to less than half their 
1938-39 number and tonnage. Similarly, voyages by coastal vessels to other 
States, ‘‘Other States Direct,’’ had decreased in number by about 30 per 
cent. This table, like the preceding ones, excludes Public Vessels, except 
in the last column. 
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ToTaL SHIPPING AT QUEENSLAND Ports. 


On Voyages Beyond Queensland. ee Total, Total, 
ape Within | "Sublie’ | “Bublie’ 
Oversea OraTOA eee Coastwise. Queens- Vessels. | Vessels. 
Direct. States. Direct. co land. 
J 
NUMBER OF VESSELS ENTERED. 
1934-35 253 247 | 587 1,651 908 3,646 3,646 
1935-36 272 267 567 1,806 850 3,762 3,762 
1936-37 261 267 599 1,482 1,300 3,909 3,909 
1937-38 278 306 652 1,565 1,233 4,034 4,034 
1938~39 292 287 639 1,728 1,165 4,111 4,111 
1939-40 255 209 574 1,463 1,334 3,835 3,835 
1940-41 239 97 514 1,212 1,503 3,565 3,565 
1941-42 190 89 480 880 1,100 2,739 2,997 
1942-43 225 43 401 799 556 "| 2,024 3,678 
1943-44 287 72 389 701 576 2,025 4,220 
ROMER OF VESSELS CLEARED. 
1934-35 | 220 281 587 1,652 912 3,652 3,652 
1935-36 254 277 571 1,795 867 3,764 3,764 
1936-37 270 237 628 1,493 1,287 3,915 3,915 
1937-38 306 260 648 1,577 1,243 4,034 4,034 
1938-39 291 279 657 1,705 1,171 4,103 4,103 
1939-40 273 184 597 1,448 1,345 3,847 3,847 
1940-4] 222 93 551 1,188 1,506 3,560 3,560 
1941-42 187 67 504 887 1,103 2,748 2,997 
1942-43 262 22 401 841 544 2,070 3,678 
1943-44 | 393 19 449 612 °: 561 2,034 4,220 
i 


. a‘ Coastwise’’ means having called at or calling at other Queensland ports 
since arriving from or proceeding to other States or overseas. 


3, RAILWAYS. 


Geographical conditions in Queensland, as elsewhere, have determined 
the layout of the railways. The huge area of Queensland covers 30 per 
cent. of the occupied area of Australia, and it has no inland waterways. - 
There are, however, sufficient good harbours along the eastern coast. Unfor- 
tunately the broken mountain ranges are too close to the sea for the 
coastal railway to serve much country for most of its mileage, and the 
vast plain stretching westward is not highly productive in proportion ‘to 
its area, and transport has to cross rough country to reach it. 


The railway mileage required to connect the interior with ports and 
markets is therefore abnormally large in relation to population and pro- 
duction, even for Australia. There are three main lines terminating in 
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the remote interior. None of the other States has so large a proportion 
of distant terminals. Even in Western Australia, where the mileage is 
greater in proportion to population, the railway system can be shown on a 
map of the south-western corner of the State. For its sparsely populated 
area, Queensland, with the greatest railway mileage of any State, is 
lavishly equipped with railways. 


Construction of railways concerned: candidates at the first election of 
the Queensland Parliament in 1860. The first Parliament, on the 13th 
August, 1861, passed the Moreton Bay Tramway Act which empowered an 
already formed private company to construct railways on the land-grant 
principle. The company, however, had difficulty in raising the necessary 
capital (which was increased from £150,000 to £200,000 when the Bill was 
before Parliament). In the meantime, conditions for borrowing money 
by the Governments of the young colonies became favourable, and publie 
opinion set in favour of government construction of public works. In 
1863, an Act authorised government construction of railways, but provided 
for private construction of branch railways, and for the Government, 
if it wished, to lease its own lines to private persons for a period not 
exceeding seven years. Neither of these provisions was taken advantage 
of, and railway construction and operation in Queensland which commenced 
under this Act have been carried on by the Government ever since. Very 
few lines have been built by private enterprise. On a number of sub- 
sequent occasions, the Government endeavoured to attract private railway 
building by offering free grants of land to railway builders, but the offers 
were never taken up to any appreciable extent. 


The first line was opened from Ipswich to Grandchester on 31st July, 
1865. It reached Toowoomba in 1867, Brisbane was connected in 1875, 
and in subsequent years the lines were pushed out to the Downs, the 
Maranoa, and the South-West. The Central Division Railways were com- 
menced in 1867, with 30 miles of line inland from the port of Rockhamp- 
ton, but during the next six years no mileage was added to this system. 
In the eighties began a spurt of railway building in connecting the ports 
with the interior by short lines. These were as follows:—1880, Townsville; 
1881, Bundaberg; 1881, Maryborough (to Gympie) ; 1885, Mackay; 1885, 
Cooktown; 1887, Cairns; 1889, Normanton; and 1890, Bowen. Depression 
and financial difficulties slackened progress during the nineties, and the 
early years of the twentieth century. These beginnings grew into isolated 
systems of some magnitude, until in 1910, when The North Coast Railway 
Act provided for linking the systems by a coastal railway, there were 
3,806 miles of railway in the State. The last link in this coastal line 
was completed in 1924. A great burst of development occurred during the 
decade 1911-1920. In the six years from 1910 to 1915 inclusive, 1,572 
miles of line were opened. After that date progress was steady till approxi- 
mately the present mileage was reached in 1929; and it has remained at 
6,567 miles since 1932. The mileage includes the South Brisbane-Border 
section of the uniform gauge railway to Sydney (69 miles of 4 ft. 84 in. 
gauge track). 
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At the outset, a gauge of 3 ft. 6 in. was deliberately chosen, although 
previously New South Wales had adopted 4 ft. 8} in., and Victoria 
5 ft. 3 in. The choice was between fewer lines with more speed, and more 
lines with less speed. The decision has been justified by the extent of 
Queensland’s rajilway system to-day, and it is claimed that the modern 
“‘Sunshine Express’’ is equal in comfort to other trains of its type in 
Australia. 


The standard gauge (4 ft. 84 in.) railway from Kyogle, New South 
Wales, to South Brisbane was opened for traffic on 27th September, 1930, 
as the first step towards uniform gauge railway communication between 
the capitals of the mainland States. The line was built under an 
agreement between the Commonwealth and the States of Queensland and 
New South Wales. Of the total cost, Queensland’s share was £625,000, 
and the Commonwealth’s £4,371,000. Net profits after payment of 
interest on capital costs are divided between Queensland and New South 
Wales in proportion to route mileage in each State—69 and 112 miles 
respectively. 


Primarily as a matter of national defence, the Commonwealth 
Government proposes to convert, in co-operation with the States, all Aus- 
tralian railways to the standard (4 ft. 84 in.) gauge. The scheme, if 
proceeded with, will be effected in two parts. The first part, as far as 
Queensland is concerned, involves linking the New South Wales systems 
with the western ends of the Queensland south-western and central lines 
by a new standard gauge line, and conversion to standard gauge of the 
Queensland northern inland line and its inland link with the central line. 
This is estimated to cost approximately £213m. The second part of 
the scheme will convert all the remaining Queensland lines, at an 
estimated cost of roughly £80m. The complete scheme of unification 
for the Commonwealth is estimated to cost over £200m. 


At present the Queensland railway system is divided into four 
divisions for administrative purposes. The Queensland section of the 
uniform gauge railway to Sydney is operated by the New South Wales 
Railway Commissioner by special agreement. 


The following table shows the miles of. route operated, capital 
account, and financial results of working in each division during 1943-44, 
It should be noted. that capital account shown on the first four lines of the 
table represents capital remaining after the writing off of .£28m. on 
all lines under The Railway Capital Indebtedness Reduction Act, 1931. 
Rates of profit on capital, and profit after meeting interest, must be read 
with this qualification in mind. The capital account shown for the South 
Brisbane-Border Railway is the capital liability borne by Queensland, and 
represents only a proportion of the total expenditure on the Queensland 
section of the uniform gauge line (see above). 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


Profit on Working. 
Profit 
Section. Gauge. ane capil : Pro- ieccne 
en. ecount. i 
» b Amount. ostion Interest. 
Capital. 
Ft. In.| Miles. | £1,000. | £1,000. % |£1,000. 
South-Eastern Division .. 3 6) 1,235 | 12,505 | 1,155 9-2 679 
South-Western Division. . 3 6] 1,584 | 6,959 64 0-9 —201 
Central Division .. 58 3 6] 1,673 |. 9,754 ; 1,300 | 13:3 928 
Northern Division a at 3 61 2,006 | 10,981 421 3-8 3 
South Brisbane — Border 
Railway .| 4 8% 69 540 343 b b 
Total ay sik ve 6,567 | 40,739 | 3,283 7:33 | 1,409¢ 


a Including 30 miles of 2’ 0” gauge (Innisfail and Mourilyan Tramway). 
b See comment preceding table. 
¢ Excluding South Brisbane-Border Railway. 


The following table shows the operations of the State railway system 
for the last ten years. Average charges per ton-mile will be noticed to 
have risen by 1942-43 to 30 per cent. above their pre-war level, due to the 
great increase during the war in the proportion of more expensive freights 
carried. 

GOVERNMENT RaAILways, QUEENSLAND. 


Goods Net 
Goods and Live | Earnings 
Passenger | and Live Stock Earnings Working | Capital as Pro- 
Year. Journeys.: Stock Receipts ngs. | Expenses.} Account. portion of 
| Carried. per b Capital 
! Ton-Mile. | Account. 
a 
1,000. |1,000 Tons. da. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. % 


1934-35. 24,328 4,879 1-73 7,167 5,069 | 37,273 5-63 
1935-36 25,244 4,664 1:72 6,697 5,196 | 37,985 3-95 


1936-37 25,527 4,975 1:73 | 7,092 5,449 | 38,540 4:26 
1937-38 25,688 5,061 1-69 | 7,383 5,871 | 39,108 3-87 
1938-39 24,639 5,234 1-73 7,798 6,176 | 39,512 4:10 
1939-40 24,638 5,472 1-76 | 8,090 6,352 | 39,938 4:35 
1940-41 26,194 5,600 1-67 8,415 6,692 | 40,318 4:27 


1941-42 29,099 5,761 2-00 11,654 8,472 | 40,249 791 
1942-43 33,263 6,706 2-23 | 18,027 | 11,383 | 40,324 | 16-48 
1943-44 38,154 6,567 1-96 16,430 | 13,147 | 40,739 8-06 


a Figures for. “South Brisbane-Border, Cooktown, and Normanton Railways, 
and Innisfail and Mourilyan Tramway, excluded in calculating these amounts. 


b Opened lines only. The Capital Account was reduced by £28 Ee aa from 
Ist duly. 1931, under The Railway Capital Indebtedness Reduction Act, 193 


Like the other Australian railways, the Queensland railways, before 
the war, made substantial losses, which may be looked upon as part of the 
cost of developing the country. Thus, the capacity of the railway system 
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is, in peace time, greatly in excess of the traffic offering. During the war 
years, however, movements of essential military and civil traffic used the 
railways to capacity, and pre-war losses changed temporarily into 
substantial profits, after meeting interest charges. 


The Queensland railways played a very important part.in the war effort 
of Australia. Owing to greatly reduced shipping services, the railways 
had to haul to North Queensland the greater part of the traffic from the 
Southern States, as well as all goods landed from overseas in South 
Queensland and the Southern States. 


The total ton-miles in 1943-44 showed an increase of 70 per cent. over 
the figure for 1938-39, while goods train miles increased by 50 per cent. 
Passenger journeys rose by 55 per cent. The average net load of goods 
and live stock trains increased by 13 per cent. and the average length of 
haul per ton of paying goods and live stock rose to the extent of 45 per cent. 
Therefore, not only was there a substantial increase in the tonnage 
conveyed, but the average distance that tonnage had to be hauled was 
considerably longer. 

The bulk of this traffic, of course, was carried over the North Coast 
Line from Brisbane to Cairns, a distance of 1,043 miles, of which only 40 
miles are duplicated. The gross ton-miles over this section in 1943-44 were 
125 per cent. greater than in 1938-39 and came within 10 per cent. of the 
total gross ton-miles for the whole State in 1938-39. 


This large increase in traffic made great demands upon the locomotive 
power and rolling stock, and, as a result, the Department was compelled 
' to go outside the State to obtain new stock. To 30th June, 1944, 20 
American-built engines, and 15 Garratt locomotives built in the Southern 
States, were brought into the Queensland service, as well as 500 40-ft. 
flat-top wagons. These were in addition to wagons constructed in the 
Department’s workshops. 


Passenger Traffic—During 1943-44, the number of passengers carried 
on the Queensland railways was 38,153,717, first class passengers totalling 
1,398,242 and second class 36,755,475. Suburban railways accounted for 
530,716, or 38:0 per cent., of the first class passengers, and 28,168,437, 
or 76-6 per cent., of the second class passengers. 


Passenger traffic in Queensland provided 25-0 per cent. of the total 
revenue in 1943-44, compared with 20-1 per cent. in 1938-39. Since 1938-39, 
the total number of passengers carried increased by 55 per cent., due 
almost entirely to the movement of troops, as accommodation available 
for civilians was restricted. Receipts from passenger traffic increased by 
126 per cent. during the same period, the higher percentage increase in 
receipts, compared with the number of passengers carried, indicating’ a 
Jonger distance travelled by each passenger. The percentage of passengers 
travelling first class decreased by 6-3 per cent. and passengers travelling on 
season tickets decreased by 4:7 per cent. These figures were also affected 
by movements of troops, who would usually travel second class on 
ordinary ticket. 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS, QUEENSLAND, PASSENGER TRAFFIC, 1943-44. 


' Passengers Carried. Receipts 
Secti Class of | from 
ection. Travel. Passenger 
On Ordinary | On Season Total. Traffic. 
| Tickets. ’ Tickets. 
No. No. No. £ 
South-Eastern Divi- 
sion—- 
Suburban .. | First 201,614 329,102 530,716 } 554.60 
Second |11,141,815 |17,026,622 |28,168,437 554,603 
Other .. .. | First | 280,608 278,194 558,802 
Second | 2,493:785 | 1,502,178 | 4,085-943 | | 1-769,657 
South-Western Divi-) First 61,866 7,040 68,906 302,446 
sion Second 536,142 73,838 609,980 } 2 
Central Division .. | First 57,418 18,580 75,998 | 389 165 
Second 816,489 175,372 991,861 } 
Northern Division | First 47,321 17,790 65,111 889,024 
Seeond | 1,855,786 629,612 | 2,485,398 } ; 
South Brisbane~ | First 98,709 te | 98,709 207,823 
Border Railway | Second 407,616 6,240 413,856 } ° 
; First 747,536 650,706 | 1,398,242 | 
Dobe Second |17,251,613 |19,503,862 (36,755,475 ne 


Goods Trafic—Goods and mineral, live stock, and parcels and 
miscellaneous traffic—tonnage and earnings—-carried in 1943-44 in each of 
the various administrative sections of the Queensland railways is shown in 
the following table. 


GovEeRNMENT RaAILWAys, QUEENSLAND, Goops TrarFric, 1943-44. 


Goods and Minerals. | Live Stock. 
Parcels and 
Section. a ren a 
i ; ight i 5 
(Pa ant Receipts. (Pati). Receipts. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ £ 
South-Eastern Divi- 
sion es .. | 2,429,741 | 4,946,560 | 118,252 | 120,934 717,369 
South-Western Divi- - 
sion ee ba 751,527 | 1,216,066 | 201,681 | 338,564 102,779 
Central Division a 724,592 | 1,038,361 | 153,375 | 241,950 315,891 
Northern Division .. | 1,515,217 | 2,257,214 | 103,426 | 192,169 274,139 
South Brisbane— 
Border Railway .. 569,113 489,537 113 228 72,792 
Total ... 5,990,190 | 9,947,738 | 576,847 | 893,845 | 1,482,970 
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Goods traffic in Queensland provided 75.0 per cent. of the total 
revenue in 1943-44, compared with 79.9 per cent. in 1938-39, whilst the 
total earnings from goods traffic inereased by 97.9 per cent. during the 
same period. The weight of goods and minerals tarried increased by 27.3 
per cent., and the total receipts from this source by 111.8 per cent., 
indicating a longer haul per ton of goods carried. This was caused by 
a shortage of shipping, due to war conditions which necessitated the carry- 
ing of all goods for the north the whole distance from Brisbane by rail. 
The weight of live stock carried increased by 9.3 per cent. on 1938-39, and 
the receipts therefrom by 15.1 per cent. Revenue from parcels traffic and 
miscellaneous receipts increased by 96.7 per cent. 


Local Authority and Private Railways—At the 30th June, 1944, there 
were 143 miles of private railways open to the public for general passenger 
and goods traffic. Most of these have been built primarily to carry 
minerals or timber. In addition, there wag a large number of private 
tramways owned by sugar mills and sawmills to carry sugar cane and logs 
to the mills, but these were not open for public traffic. Of those open for 
publie traffic, 104 miles were of the same gauge as the State railway 
system, 3 ft. 6 in. Of these, 79 miles were operated by Local Authorities ;— 
the Aramac Tramway, 42 miles (Aramac Shire) carrying general goods 
and sheep; the Beaudesert Tramway, 32 miles (Beaudesert Shire) carrying 
timber, cattle and pigs, and general merchandise; and the Mount Crosby 
Tramway, 5 miles, serving the pumping station of the Brisbane Water and 
Sewerage Department. (The Beaudesert Tramway was closed down. on 
30th September, 1944, and has been dismantled.) The Mackay Harbour 
Board operated 4 miles of railway connecting the Outer Harbour with the 
State railway system. The remaining 21 miles were operated by four 
private companies; two to serve mines in the north of the State—Trekelano 
in the far west, and Bowen Consolidated Mine; and two in the south— 
Mount Bauple (sugar and timber), and Tannymorel (coal and timber). In 
addition to the above, Local Government Authorities operated two public 
tramways on the 2 ft. gauge—Mapleton in the Maroochy Shire, 16 miles, 
and Port Douglas-Mossman in the Douglas Shire, 23 miles. Mossman is the 
most northerly sugar area and this line connects it with its port. 


During the year 1941-42, according to the Commonwealth Statistician ’s 
records, Queensland Local Authorities’ and private railways carried 
4,000 passengers and 221,000 tons of merchandise. 


All Australian Railways—Most of the railways of other States are 
owned and operated, as in Queensland, by the State Government. The only 
private lines in Australia of more than 100 miles are the Western Aus- 
tralian Midland Railway Company’s 277 miles, and the Tasmanian Emu Bay 
Company’s 103 miles. The following table shows the mileage, classified 
according to gauge, and rolling stock, of the government railways. The 
Commonwealth railways consist of the standard gauge trans-Australian line, 
the 3 ft. 6 in. lines from Port Augusta to Central Australia, and from 
Darwin inland, and a-5-mile standard gauge branch in the Australian 
Capital Territory. 
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GOVERNMENT Rartways, AUSTRALIA, 1943-44. 


Lines of Each Gauge. Rolling Stock. 


Government. ‘ 7 Staff. 
; 5’ 8” | 4’ 8h") 38’ 6” All, Loco- | Coach- | Goods. 
| wotives.! ing. 


: Miles. |Miles.] Miles.; Miles. | No. No. | No. No. 
New South Wales hs 6,127) .. 6,127 | 1,147) 2,822) 24,368) 49,030 


Victoria .. | 4,634, .. Es, 4,748a; 591} 2,425) 19,774) 25,814 
Queensland ss Se 69 6,468! 6,567b| 769) 1,288) 20,724) 21,965 
South Australia 1,480) .. } 1,067} 2,547 324 635) 7,463] 13,070 
Western Australia| .. -. | 4,380) 4,380: 393 4321 10,950) 8,499 
Tasmania a + 642 642 98 215} 2,246} 2,539 
Commonwealth. ; a 1,113] 1,088! 2,201 166) 124) 1,934) 3,506 


Total .. | 6,114) 7,309| 13,645, 27,212 | 3, 488 7, 951 87,459] 124,423 


@ Including 114 miles of 2’ 6” gauge. b Including 30 miles of 2’ 0” gauge. 


The next table shows the traffie carried, earnings, working expenses, 
and capital account of the government railway systems in the various 
States. Extreme caution must be used in making direct comparisons 
between States, on aecount of adjustments to earnings, expenses, and 
capital, some of which have been noted. 


GOVERNMENT Raiuways, AUSTRALIA, 1943-44. 


i 
Government. Train {| Passenger |Goods, &c.! 


Working | Capital 
Miles, Journeys.; Carried. 


Expenses. ! Account. 
a@ 


Earnings. 


1,000. 1,000. |1,000tons! £1,060. | £1,000. | £1,000. 
New South Wales n 250,566 | 18,603b| 34,501 | 27,535¢, 152,145 
Victoria .. «| 16,413 | 194,138 8,294 | 15,882 | 13,213d| 50,867 
Queensland -- | 19,544e) 88,154 | 6,567 | 16,480 | 13,147 | 40,739 
South Australia .. 6,792 | 27,356 3,673 6,002 6,476f| 29,908 
Western Australia 6,132 | 18,773 2,560 4,387 3,796.| 26,736 
Tasmania .. ae 2,185 3,131 978 871 1,009 2,389 
Commonwealth .. 3,453 522 516 3,459 2,521 | 17,824 


Total .. n 532,640 | 41,191 | 81,532 | 7,697 | 320,608 


a The capital expenditure on incomplete lines is not included. In Victoria, 
Queensland, and Tasmania, the capita] accounts have been reduced by £25,684(000), 
£28,000(000), and £4,738(000) respectively from their original figures. 


b Excluding live stock. ¢ Including £3,020( 000), transferred to reserve funds, 
d Bxcluding £19(000), charged to other accounts. 

e Excluding South Brisbane-Border uniform gauge railway. 

f Including £160(000), paid to Sinking Fund. n Not available. 


4. STREET TRAMWAYS. 


The City of Brisbane is now the only city served by a system of street 
tramways, the Rockhampton steam tramways having been replaced by 
motor buses in 1939, 


The first tramway commenced to operate in Brishane during August, 
1885. Six miles of tramway had been laid down, but only a portion was 
opened. The line was worked for several years as a horse tramway, but 
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with very unsatisfactory results, the receipts frequently failing to cover 
working expenses. Horse traction was too costly and efforts were made by 
the company to obtain the requisite capital to convert the tramway to an 
electric one, but for some time without success. During 1896, however, a 
new company (the Brisbane Electric Tramways Company, a private com- 
pany with head office in London) was formed. It acquired the interest 
of the. original proprietary, and at once proceeded with the conversion. 
Electric tramears started to run in 1897, when there weré 15 miles of 
tramway, 33. electric trams, and 24 horse trams in operation. On 31st 
December, 1922, the system which then consisted of a route mileage of 
42 miles was purchased by the Government, and the Brishane Tramway 
Trust was appointed to control and operate it. In 1925, the Greater 
Brisbane scheme amalgamated all the city and suburban municipalities of 
Brisbane, and the new City Council was given control of the tramways. 
It took over the liabilities of the Tramway Trust, about £2m. due in 
London. 

The tramways serve all the closer suburbs of Brisbane, the outer 
suburbs being served by the Government railways and by motor bus services 
operated by the City Council or licensed private proprietors. 


BrisBaNnE Ciry Councit TRAMWAYS. 


7 Route . Ss Passengers snue.| Working | Capita} 
ta Open. Oats fae | itenge. | Carried. per nue Expenses. |Account 


Miles.| No. | No. | 1,000. | 1,000. | £1,000.) £1,900. £1,000. 
1934-35 .. | 57-53 | 304 | 1,501 | 6,714 | 77,053 735 530 2,108 
1935-36 .. | 58-18 | 328 .11,572; 7,209 | 82,583 773 573 2,206 


1936-37 .. | 59-90 | 354 | 1,590 | 7,465 | 86,096 800 595 2,291 
1937-38 ..{|60-05 | 370 | 1,662) 7,874} 89,534 818 612 2,341 
1938-39 ..|60-15 1 375 | 1,675! 8,100 | 91,444 831 632 2,391 
1939-40 .. | 61:59 | 381 |1,720| 8,164 | 93,431 869 641 2,443 
1940-41 .. {61-59 | 392 [1,678 | 8,390 | 97,982 916 656 2,432 


1941-42 .. |62-92 | 398 |1,766 8,744 | 112,448 | 1,056 734 2,420 
1942-43 ..|62-92 | 403 | 1,827 | 9,467 | 135,480 | 1,249 824 2,397 
1943-44 .. |62-92 | 406 | 1,997) 10,017 | 157,432.) 1,455 896 2,350 


5. ROADS. 

Certain major roads are constructed and maintained by the Main Roads. 
Commission (see pages 207 and 208) with assistance from the Local 
Authorities, while roads of local importance are constructed and main- 
tained solely by Local Authorities. In many eases construction is subsidised 
by the State Government, by means of Treasury loans to Local Authorities, 
which are subsidised out of Government funds. Other roads are built by 
the Public Estate Improvement Branch of the Lands Department when it 
is desired to open up areas of prononsly inaccessible or undeveloped 
country. 

Roads, classified according to the nature of their construction, which 
exist in the areas controlled by the various Leeal Authorities (according 
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to returns received from them) are shown in the following table as at 
30th June, 1940. This is the latest date at which a tabulation of roads has 
been made from Local Authorities’ returns. During the war years, how- 
ever, an inland defence road to North Queensland and other strategic roads 
were built. This is reflected in the figures in the table at the foot of this 
page, which show an increase from 1940 to 1944 of 1,988 miles in improved 
roads under the control of the Main Roads Commission. 


. ROADS IN QUEENSLAND, 30TH JUNE, 1940. 


" Formed Roads. 


Local Authority Area, Uncon- | Total. 
structed. 
Concrete. | Bitumen. | Macadam.| Other. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Brisbane .. a 11 262 753 385 | 510 1,921 
Other Cities as 6 398 154 635 | 414 1,607 
‘Towns ie i 1 99 101 151 141 493, 
Shires ie i 46 1,619 5,279 | 32,765 ) 81,365 | 121,074 
Total .. 64 2,378 6,287 | 33,936 | 82,430 | 125,095 


Main Roads—A Main Roads Board consisting of three members was 
appointed by the Governor-in-Council under the Main Roads Act, 1920. 
In 1925, the Board was replaced by a Main Roads Commission under the 
control of a single Commissioner. This Commission is the major organisa- 
tion for building State Highways, Main, Developmental, Secondary, Mining 
Access, Farmers’, and Tourist Roads, and Tourist Tracks. Roads of purely 
local importance are the responsibility of the Local Authority, but other 
roads are classed by the Commission under one or other of the foregoing 
eight heads. Its operations during the last ten years are shown hereunder. 


OPERATIONS OF QUEENSLAND Marin Roaps Commission. 


Types of Roads Gazetted. Improved 
Ri 
an State at End of 
: : ¢ . Develop- | Tourist year, 
High- Main. Other. Total. 
ara: an. mental, Roads. oy ova a 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. | Miles. Miles. Miles. 
19385. 2,495 8,498 268 | 191 | 41 | 11,493 3,233 
\ 
19385. 2,754 9,010 270 202 | 139 | 12,375 3,628 
1937 .. |. 3,142 9,148 256 | 208 239 | 12,993 4,003 
1938 ..; 3,485 9,166 256 231 411 | 13,499 4,616 
1939... 4,181 9,655 248 | 247 | 532 | 14,863 5,566 
1940... 5,428 9,424 248 | 255 | 682 | 16,037 6,209 
1941. 5,733 9,261 - 244 278 | 762 | 16,278 6,955 
1942 ..; 5,880 9,201 250 | 274 | 841 | 16,446 1,273 
1943 ..) 5,910} 9,172 250 | 274 | 847 | 16,453 7,806 
1944... 6,232 9,060 249 | 246 | 858 | 16,645 8,197 


a Excluding those under construction. 
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It is the duty of the Main Roads Commissioner, according to the Act, 
in determining routes and works to be carried out, to ascertain whether 
the country through which the proposed road passes is sufficiently served 
by railways. This is designed to minimise duplication of transport service, 
and has resulted in the diversion, wherever possible, of the through road 
system so as to serve areas not served by rail. Instances are the Lockyer- 
Darling Downs Highway, particularly from Ipswich onwards, and the 
highway which passes over Mount Mee to Woodford and further on down 
the Mary Valley, which prior to its construction was in a very backward 
state. The Dawson Highway in the Central District is another example. 


When the Commissioner intends to embark upon a road _ project 
involving liability to Local Authorities, interested Local Authorities must 
be consulted as to the route and nature of the works, and they may lodge 
objections to the scheme with the Commissioner. Only in the case of 
State Highways and Mining Access roads is this procedure unnecessary. 
When agreement cannot be attained, the matter is finally determined by 
the Minister. Contributions, as set out in the following statement, are 
required from Local Authorities towards the cost of works undertaken 
by the Main Roads Commission. 


For Construction. For Maintenance. 
State Highways .. Nil ob ed re .. Not exceeding one half 
Main Roads .. 20 per cent. of capital cost and Not exceeding one half 
interest, repayable over 30 
years 
Developmental 20 per cent. of interest on capital Not exceeding one half 
Roads cost, for 20 years 
Secondary Roads .. 50 per cent. of capital cost and Not exceeding one half 
interest, repayable over 30 
years : 
Farmers’ Roads .. 650 per cent. of capital cost and Not exceeding one half 
interest, repayable over 30 
years 


Mining Access Roads Nil, unless other than mining Nil 
interests served, when Main 
Roads liability applies 


Tourist Roads .. As agreed before works com- As agreed 
mence 
Tourist Tracks .. Nil a a a .. Nil 


In most eases, the Local Authority acts as the constructing authority. 


The funds of the Main Roads Commission are obtained chiefly from 
Motor Vehicle Registration Fees, Federal contributions from Petrol Taxa- 
tion, loans from the State Treasury for permanent works, and, during the 
last two years, from the Developmental Works and Projects Fund. A 
large proportion of permanent construction is from revenue. The Com- 
missioner shares with the Local Authorities in the distribution of 


Transport Licensing Fees, which are imposed upon certain road hauliers and 


operators of omnibuses and service cars. During the later war years, the 
finances of the Commission have been dominated by contributions from the 
Commonwealth for defence roads. Receipts and expenditure of the 
Commission during the last five years are shown in the next table. 
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Marin Roaps Commission. 
Particulars. 1939-40. 1940-41. 1941-42. 1942-43. 1943-44, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Receipts— 
Government Loan .. 438,000} 478,500) 472,145) 165,708} 246,489 
Special Employment 
Works and State 
Development Tax 
Fund. . 316,000) 300,000) 367,100 sh Sos 
Developmental Works 
and Projects Fund 512,745) 622,250 
Port Development 
Fund a a sis oe oe 296,791) 420,152 
Federal Aid Grants 845,100) 662,427; 410,232) 301,979! 337,152 
Commonwealth De- 
- fence Scheme... 307,136, 284,731) 1,607,057|11,135,819) 8,769,411 
Motor Vehicle Regis- 
trations 908,351; 905,532} 780,875) 633,416 689,783 
Transport Licensing 
Fees 53,348 59,508 43,579 48,685 58,393 
Maintenance Pay- 
ments by Local 
Authorities 99,745) 120,269) 109,993) 116,018 93,368 
Other 71,047 89,500 94,121) 152,742; 157,479 
Total 3,038,727| 2;900,467| 3,885,102)13,363,903) 11,394,477 
Expenditure— ; ; 
Permanent Works @ | 1,753,973] 1,471,471] 1,032,194] 1,059,312) 457,892 
Maintenance & 429,769 430,247) 391,636) 351,843) 420,804 
Commonwealth De- 
fence Works 183,798 303,064) 2,060,924) 9,373,576) 9,267,981 
Port Development. . ay + Se 314,019] 403,730 
To Consolidated Re- 
venue : 250,000! 250,000) 250,000 
Invested in Inscribed 
Stock 250,000) 250,000 
Payments of ‘Trans- 
port Licensing Fees 
to Local Authori- 
ties and Consoli- 
dated Revenue .. 54,997 53,348 59,508} 43,579 48,685 
Interest and ae 
tion 148,956 158,947) 184,688! 238,567] 269,290 
Administration 171,421) 162,178) 177,973) .185,992) 175,281 
Other ¢ 3 os 92,765 75,737, 193,245) 644,683\Cr.134,252 
Total 3,085,679] 2,904,992) 4,350, 168)12,461,571)11,159,411 
a Including investigations and surveys. 
b Including plant maintenance. 
ce Including plant, machinery, buildings, tools and materials, furniture 


and fittings. 


In addition, during 1939-40 Local Authorities spent on road works 


£1,225,908 from their own revenue. 


available. 


Expenditure for later years is not yet 
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6. ROAD TRANSPORT. 


Motor Vehicles-—Vehicles on the register at the end of each year, 
and revenue collected from licenses during the year (including Transport 
Lieensing Fees) are shown in the next table. 


Motor VEHICLES REGISTERED, QUEENSLAND. 


t 


aera Cars. Pg Buses. | Trucks. rotor ee Trailers. Bees 
| Vehicles. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. £ 
1935 ~+ | 64,293 917 315 | 26,688 | 7,807 | 100,020 | 1,034 631,328 
1936 ». | 66,446 952 314 | 31,729 | 8,151 | 107,592 | 1,348 712,618 
1937 .» | 67,842 | 1,015 346 | 34,522 | 8,040 | 111,765 | 1,669 759,665 
1938 .. | 71,342 | 1,065 387 | 38,168 | 7,846 | 118,808 | 1,888 817,269 
1939 .. | 75,570 | 1,272 362 | 42,791 | 8,168 | 128,163 | 2,148 938,098 
1940 -. | 75,548 | 1,489 385 | 44,304 | 8,031 129,757 | 2,525 | 1,026,463 
1941 .. | 73,068 | 1,469 406 | 45,367 \ 8,129 128,439 | 2,881 | 1,029,161 
1942 -. | 59,765 | 1,164 435 | 42,594 | 5,566 | 109.524 | 2,797 878,592 
1943 .- | 63,645 | 1,060 459 | 45,244 | 5,432 | 115,840 | 3,088 738,949 
1944 .. | 67,188 | 1,059 498 50,290 | 6,103 | 125,138 | 3,780 809,721 


During the year 1943-44, new vehicles registered were as follows:— 
cars and taxis, 22; buses, 53; trucks, 2,591; and motor cycles, 19. Corre- 
sponding figures for 1938-39 show the effect the war has had on thie 
availability of vehicles for private purposes, especially cars and cycles. 
In 1938-39, the numbers of new vehicles registered were:—cars and taxis, 
7,604; buses, 50; trucks, 5,280; and motor cycles, 1,090. , 


Motor vehicles registered in the various States are shown below. 


Motor VEHICLES REGISTERED, AUSTRALIA. 


Motor Vehicles Registered at’ 30th June.” Gross 
Revenue 
from 
State or Territory. Registration 
1940. 1941. 1942. 1943. 1944, pea pas ta, 
b 
No. No. No. No. No. £ 
N.S. Wales .. | 308,237 | 300,861 | 258,729 | 261,773 | 276,184 | 2,070,935 
Victoria. . .. | 266,677 | 256,734 | 224,930 | 233,629 | 244,161 | 1,440,104 
Queensland _... | 129,757 | 128,489 | 109,524 | 115,840 | 125,138 692,880 
8. Australia ..| 89,301 | 86,907 | 77,143 , 82,629 | 87,927 510,297 
W. Australia ..| 70,856 | 68,611 | 54,829 | 55,170 | 57,488 325,779 
Tasmania -. | 26,184 | 26,054 | 21,871 | 23,880 | 25,634 181,018 
N. Territory .. 1,620 1,651 1,896 1,229 1,779 1,878 
A. C. Territory. . 2,391 2,285 1,911 1,846 1,909 9,881 


Total .. | 895,023 | 871,542 | 750,833 | 775,996 | 820,220 | 5,232,772 


@ Including motor cycles. 
b Not including Queensland Transport Licensing Fees, nor similar fees 
in other States where such are imposed. 
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Registration of Motor Vehicles—All motor vehicles (including cycles) 
must be registered as such with the Main Roads Commissioner, and, in 
addition, taxicabs must obtain a license from the Commissioner of Police 
to ply for hire. Vehicles used in certain districts or on certain routes for 
the carriage of passengers or goods must be licensed under the State 
Transport Acts, 1938 to 1943 (see below). 


Fees Payable—Annual registration fees for pneumatic tyred vehicles 
are determined by adding the horse-power to the weight in ewt. of the 
vehicle. ready for use, and charging 2s. 43d. per unit. For solid tyred 
vehicles the sum of the horse-power, weight of the vehicle, and maximum 
permissible load (in ewt.) is charged at 2s. per unit if the capacity 
is not over 2 tons, and 3s. 9d. per unit if over 2 tons. Compression ignition 
engine vehicles (diesels) are charged at double the foregoing rates. To 
the total is added a sum of 7s. 6d. for Authority to Operate the vehicle. 
Registration fees for trailers are determined at the rate of 29. 44d. per 
ewt., and for caravan trailers at the rate of 3s. 9d. per ewt. Traction 
engines are registered at the fixed rate of £3 3s. per year. 


The fees payable, exclusive of driver’s license, on motor cars range 
from £1 15s. on ‘‘Baby’’ Austins to approximately £10 on the largest 
sedans. On pneumatic tyred trucks and utilities, the fees are from about 
£5 to over £6 for a truck with a capacity of 1 ton, £6 to over £8 for 14 tons - 
capacity, £6 to over £9 for 2 tons capacity, and up to £12 for 5 ton 
trucks. Motor cycles are charged 19s., or £1 8s. with a side car. This 
excludes the rider’s license. 


Drivers.—Every driver must possess a Certificate of Competency. This 
is issued, after test, without fee, but gives no right to operate a vehicle. 


The fee of 7s. 6d. charged with vehicle registration entitles the owner 
or his nominee to have his Certificate of Competency endorsed, giving 
authority to operate any registered vehicle. A non-owner may receive the 
same authority on payment of a fee of 7s. 6d. An owner, for a total fee of 
15s., may secure authority for any person to operate his vehicle, provided 
such person has a Certificate of Competency. 


Under the Motor Vehicles Insurance Act, 1936, all owners of motor 
vehicles. are required to. insure and to keep insured against Third Party 
Risk (personal injury only). The certificate of insurance must be presented 
before registration or renewal of registration will be effected. 


The Act provides for an unlimited insurance against any liability 
which may arise on account of the death or bodily:*mjary of any person 
caused by the negligence or wilful default of the driver. 


Transport Licensing Fees—Under the State Transport Acts, 1938 to 
1943, vehicles used for the carriage of goods upon traffic routes or for 
the carriage of. passengers upon traffic routes or within traffic areas are 
liable for licensing unless especially exempt. The Transport Commission 
determines traffic areas and traffic routes. . Traffic areas, of which there 
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are 23, are the principal centres of population within which motor omnibus 
services are operated, and traffic routes, numbering 210, are those routes 
carrying traffic in competition with the railways. 


The Acts are designed to control the operations of passenger and goods 
services engaging in competitive services. Portion of the fees received 
from licenses is distributed for road maintenance amongst the Local 
Authorities through the areas of which the licensed vehicles travel. The 
Main Roads Commission receives a proportion in respect of roads under 
its control. 


There are statutory exemptions for special classes of traffic, and 
also discretionary exemptions. The principal exemption is that which 
excludes from the licensing provisions of the Act any vehicle used for the 
carrying of goods on journeys of not more than 15 miles, some portion of 
which is on a traffic route. 


Certain limits are prescribed for weight, maximum load, height, length, 
overhang, &c. Every vehicle required to be licensed must display a special 
number plate as directed. 


The owners of vehicles used for the carriage of passengers are required 
to produce evidence of imsurance for a minimum amount of £50 per 
passenger to cover liability in respect of injury to passengers. 


The fees chargeable for licenses are fixed by the Transport Commission 
in each case. In general, fees are of the same order as those charged under 
the repealed Heavy Vehicles Act (see 1939 Year Book). 


7, TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS. 


The Commissioner of Police requires all traffie accidents occurring on 
public highways in the State to be reported to the Police. The forms used 
singe 1938-39 for reporting accidents were drawn up in accordance with 
the recommendations of a League of Nations Committee. 


The total number of accidents reported in 1943-44, 6,417, was 38 per 
cent. less than in 1938-39, probably because of the smaller number of 
vehicles registered and petrol rationing. The lowest level of accidents was 
in 1941-42, when accidents reported were 43 per cent. less than in 1938-39. 


Time of Occurrence.—The greatest number of accidents, 1,031, occurred 
on Friday, and there were about 950 each on Thursday and Saturday. 
Monday to Wednesday had about 850 each, while Sunday was much lower, 
with 425. Before the war, Sunday’s accidents were as numerous as those 
on week days. According to time of day, the greatest number. happened 
between 5 p.m. and 6 p.m.; another peak, at a much lower level, occurred 
between 11 a.m. and noon. 


Road Conditions —The cause of 95 accidents, 38 of them serious, was 
attributed to road conditions, but another 121 accidents occurred where 
road conditions were reported as bad, which may have been a contributing 
factor. 
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Type of Accident——The following table shows accidents classified 
according to types of vehicles, ete., involved. 


Roap TrRaFFic AccIDENTS, 1943~44. 


City of Brisbane. Queensland. 

Accidents Persons Killed Accidents Persons Killed 

Type of Accident. Report-d. or Injured. Reported. or Injured. 

Q * Lo] 3 r s 

a R | a a a re & 

Pedestrian &— 
Motor Vehicle. . 366 341 21 340 546 516 39 507 
Motor Cycle .. 38 35 a 41 60 57 2 67 
Pedal Cycle .. 36 32 es 36 60 56 2 61 
Tram .. ‘ 94 88 5 87 94 88 5 87 
Other Vehicle . te 4 4 a 4 10 10 2 9 


Motor Vehicle alone} | 357 131 ll 212 173 395 58 644 


Motor Cycle alone 24 22 1 26 45 43 1 51 
Pedal Cycle alone 35 35 1 38 59 59 1 63 
Tram alone a 225 216 9) 210, 225 216 9 210 
Other Vehicle alone 17 12 Foch EE 34 27 2 31 
i 
Collision between— 
Motor Vehicles | 1,328 117 5 190 | 2,061 291 37 524 
Motor Cycles .. 4) 3 % 6 6 4 oa 8 
Motor Vehicle & : 

Motor Cycle..| 159 108 6 117 257 182 17 189 
Motor Vehicle & 

Pedal Cycle. . 189 119 9 113 406 289 26 271 
Motor Vehicle & | 

Tram 598 60 il 129 598 60 1l 129 
Motor Vehicle ‘& | 

Other Vehicle 61 ll 3 il 154 55 9 91 
Pedal Cycle & 

Other Vehicle 16 11 2 11 32 26 3 28 
Motor Cycle & 

Other Vehicle 12 9 bog 13 47 33 ae 49 
Other Vehicles 28 13 oe 37 31 14 oe 38 
Motor Vehicle & : 

Obstruction... | 503 21 As 27 800 48 5 val 
Other Vehicle & ; 

Obstruction. . 81 24 ges 36 119 47 1 60 

Total .. | 4,175 | 1,412 84 | 1,701 | 6,417 | 2,516 ; 230 | 3,188 


a Accidents involving death or injury. 


Causes of Accidents-—The table on the two following pages shows road 
accidents classified according to the main causes. 
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Roap TRAFFIC 


Cause, 


th: excluding Pedal Cyclists— 
Excessive Speed £3 
Failure to Keep on Correct ‘Side of 
Road 
Failure to Observe Right of Way « 
Overtaking Improperly 
Skidding te 
Dazzled by Lights of ‘Another Vehicle 
Turning into or eee Roads 
Carelessly .. : os 
Inattentive 
Losing Control . 
Under the Influence of Drink 
Other .. é 
Pedal Cyclists— 
Failure to Keep on Correct Side of 
Road : 
Failure to Observe Right of Way . 
Swerving Negligently oh 
Turning into or Crossing Roads 
Carelessly .. Ke = Ese 
Inattentive 
Losing Control < 
Under the Influence of Drink 
Other .. . ae 
Pedestrians— 
Crossing Roadway Carelessly . 
Stepping into Roadway Carelessly. . 
Boarding Vehicle Carelessly 
Under the Influence of Drink 
Children under Seven Years Render- 


ing Accident Unavoidable or | 


Children le ane Bupeevared 
Other .. 
Vehicles— 
Mechanical Defect or Failure 
Other .. ‘ aa 
Tramways 
Obstructions : 
Road Conditions 
Weather Conditions 
Miscellaneous— 
Animal in Roadway 
Passenger Alighting Carelessly 
Passenger Falling from paves 
Vehicle 
Passenger Riding Improperly on 
Vehicle 
Other .. 


Total 


City of 


ee Persons Killed 
‘6 4 z é 
a 6 
a | 3 & go; so 
117} 49 9/ 23| 14 
62} 30 3 6| 12 
30 Ble i 1; 2 
134 «12 1 3 3 
21 ale 4) 38 
| 18 9 2 Dh 
555 | 122 6| 27) 42 
901! 122) 26] 19! 22 
55} 28 4] 10 9 
i 84! 30 9) 13 4 
i 905; 99! 17| 24) 18 
j 
9 8 1 
SE S94! cas a 
31| 23]... : 1 
35 23 2 Tt, 
32 27 . ee 
4 3 
27) 15 
309 | 287] 296 il 3 
431 39] 38 Pees 
70| 69) 70 | 
f<S8ol “SPT Be 
34 34 | 34 
24| 22| 29 
175 | 52 3| 19 4 
113 | 37| 15 7| 3 
8 2| .. Lure 
"30 Bt) ee ke a 
33 g| .. 4; 3 
| 21 6 1 a, 
..| 66) 27 2 an | 
1} 95 | 694]. : 
68 | 62 
18 13 
4 1 
.|4,175 |1,412| 598 | 165 | 146 


a Accidents involving death or injury. 
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ACCIDENTS, 1943-44. 
Brisbane. Queensland. 
or Injured. Re ren. Persons Killed or Injured. 
sf; 2). | . | 3./ 44] 8 | 21 abl 2]. 
3 a3 1 Se 3 Se oe Se 33 g 35 | & 
2 /22'8 | B18 | 2 | 84) se) 2} Be | Be 
45 91 262 149 17 73 27 152 10 279 
AT 5 74 169 82 7 20 22 123 8 184 
1 4 79 25 : 6 11 22 J 40 
19 2 28 197 48 1 11 6 50 14 86 
Oy oe. 9 70 34 ‘ 16 9 40 1 66 
1 5 9 69 43 20 9 1 15 9 54 
85 13 177 846 226 10 50 62 160 4I 330 
87 16 176 | 1,129 191 37 29 33 137 35 277 
21 rk 44 96 56 6 26 12 58 as 102 
29 ‘ 56 165 74 15 36 A 62 5 123 
66 7 134 | 1,215 169 26 44 33 102 15 223 
Z 7 8 25 21 1 1 1 20 23 
E: nee uh 4 2 5 ‘ 2 2 
: 9 | 10 19 16 1 16 17 
1 23 25 78 54 1 , 2 1 54 58 
1 21 25 61 42 4 1 2 1 38 46 
6 25 31 48 40 , . : 6 38 44 
<e 3 3 14 ll . ‘ as 11 11 
1 15 16 60 45 1 1 1 46 49 
_ 3 303 384. 359 370 1 4 6 381 
é d 39 60 56 56 . ¢ 2 58 
3 70 74 73 74 ¥ 74 
+ 37 60 59) 59 59 
5 34 64 64 64 é 64 
1 23 36 34 34 1 35 
| i t 
54 7 | 89 335 140 | 8 58 10 142 15 235 
7 8 41 193 75 | 25 15 6 57 17 121 
3 a 4 8 2 I a as 3 oe 4 
1 oe 2 61 6 i 1 2 3 1 7 
4 1 12 95 38 he 12 6 32 10 61 
2 3 6 47 21 3 7 we 12 6 29 
9 3 84 184 62 4 3 8 20 i 76 
94 i 94: 102 101 r % ‘ 101 ‘ 101 
61 62 88 82 | 80 82 
14 14 14 14 oe 15 15 
1 I 6 2 1 1 2 
662 178 1,785 6,417 | 2,516 | 843 419 263 | 1,397 429 | 3,418 
b Including “ Others.” 
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Ages of Persons Killed or Injured.—The following table shows’ the 
ages of persons killed or injured, according to the capacity in which the 
person was involved in the accident. In working rates, the age distribution 
at the 1933 Census has been applied to the 1943-44 mean population. 


AGES OF PERSONS KILLED OR INJURED IN TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS, 
QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


Rate 

Age. Pedes- | Motor | Motor | Pedal | Passen-| Others.| Total. 10,000 

trians. | Drivers,|Cyclists.(Cyclists.| gers. a Persons 

of Each 
Age. 
Under7 .. is 83 aie ie 2 61 a 146 10:7 
7-14 ae 8 89 aed 1 69 61 3 223 ; 13-4 
15-19 + és 43 26 38 107 122 12 348 | 34-4 
20-24 vs oe 89 79 118 |. 36 290 1 613 | 63-9 
25-29 va aS 82 101 49 27 236 9 504 | 58-2 
30-44 es a8 163 118 41 71 291 15 699 |. 30-5 
45-59 Mfrs 142 15 15 78 193 13 516 | 34:4 
60 and Over as 145 20 a 38 103 14 320 | 34:6 
Total® .. 836 419 262 428 | 1,357 67 | 3,369 | 31-8 


a Tram crews, drivers of animal-drawn vehicles, riders of horses, etc. 


b Excluding 49, whose ages were not recorded; including these, the total 
rate per 10,000 of population was 32.3, 


Ages of Drivers—In the next table the ages of the drivers of first 
vehicles involved in accidents are shown. Thus, where there were two or 
more vehicles in an accident, only the driver of the vehicle which was 
primarily responsible for the accident is included; but when a vehicle and 
a pedestrian were involved in an accident, the driver of the vehicle is 
included whether he was responsible for the accident or not. 


AGES oF DRIVERS oF First VEHICLES INVOLVED IN ACCIDENTS, 
QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


Private | Taxi and Com- Motor Pedal | her 
Age. motor | “Service | mercial | Gyeles. | Cycles. | Vehicles. 
Vehicles. 

Under 15 .. 22 he oe & 1 85 | 4 
15-19 a ae 56 ye 193 54 109 . 26 
20-24 as ws 218 10 694 122 33 33 
25-29 fa 6 253 16 698 63 19 60 
30-34 ea - 212 15 368 29 20 102 
35-39 ose as 190 lL 260 12 19 117 
40-44 ae sd 183 21 200 7 15 122 
45-49 sie ea 182 23 145 10 21./ 122 
50-54 a as 141 V7 106 3 20 | 69 
55-59 a 97 14 60 2 18 52 
60 and Over ae 133 7 65 1 20 36 
Not Known ws 86 3 143 5 9 32 
Total® ..| 1,751 137 2,932 309 388 775 


a@ Mainly animal-drawn vehicles and trams. 
b Excluding 125 accidents where no vehicle was involved, or where type 
of vehicle was not known. 
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Trafic Accident Rates—In the next table are shown numbers of 
persons killed or injured in traffic accidents per 10,000 persons living, 
classified according to ages and to capacities in which persons met with 
accidents, during the six years from 1938-39, when detailed tabulations 
were first made. 


Tra¥rric ACCIDENT RatTEs#, QUEENSLAND. 


Age Group. 
= All 
Year. taal ae uaa Age 
er an 
Wer | 7-14. | 15-19. | 20-24, | 25-29. | 30-44. | 45-59, | Ai 
PEDESTRIANS. 
1938-39 .. 74 72) 5651 60/ 50] 561 10-6] 20-6 81 
1939-40 .. 7-2 57) 661 34! 6-2 6-5 | 12:8 | 19-7 8-3 
1940-41 .. 7-8 6-9 4-9 5-7 57 6-0 | 10:3 | 18-7 8-0 
1941-42 ..] 555 50) 46 6-5 { 5-1 4-8 | 10:3 | 17-3 7-0 
1942-43 ..| 60] 65 7-6 9-1 8-6 8-5 | 12:9 | 22-9 9-8 
1943-44 ..| 6-1 53 | 431) 9-3 | 9-5 7-1 9-5 | 15-7 8-0 
MOTOR DRIVERS. 
1938-39 .. / 487) 12:3 13-2 9-2 8-7 3-7 6-3 
1939-40 .. 46 | 10:8 | 13-2] 84 8-7 2-6 5-8 
1940-41 .. 3-0 7-6 9-8 6-7 6-2 32) 44 
1941-42 ..| .. | 16 5-8 | 7-2 5-7 BA 20) 3-4 
1942-43 2.) .. 2-2 8-4 | 11:3 66] 60] 3-1 4:5 
1943-44 .. |. 2-6 8-2} 11-7 52| 50| 22) 40 
MOTOR CYCLISTS 
1938-39 .. | 8-9 | 20-7 7-2 2-2 0-8 0-1 3-9 
1939-40 .. 9-3} 17-0} 6-8 1:9 | 06 0-1 3-5 
1940-41 ..] 0. és 82| 165] 9-5 20) 0-7 0-2 3:6 
1941-42 ..) se 49] 9-5 | 5-5 16} O38] .. 2-2 
1942-43 .. : : 4:1] 13-0 6-9 2-5 1-3 0:3 2-9 
1943-44 .. 3:8 | 123 | 5-7 1:8 LO] .. 2-5 
PEDAL CYCLISTS. 
1938-39 .. 0-2) 12-9) 28:2) 93) 61 5-4 6-2 35 8-4 
1939-40 ..| 02] 13:0) 28-7 80] 5-6 4:3 6-3 2-4, 7-9 
1940-41 .. 03} 11:5 | 24-2 82) 41 4-5 60) 41 74 
1941-42 .. 0-3 9-4 | 20-6 52| 46) 42 5-6 3-0) 63 
1942-43 ../ Ol 89] 142) 48) 4:7 4-6 6-2 32) 58 
1943-44... ] Ol 41] 106) 38! 31 3-1 5-2 41) 41 
OTHERS. ¢ ° 
1938-39 ..1 5-6 6-8 | 22-4 | 29-2, 22:37) 13:8] 14-9) 13-1] 15-0 
1939-40 ..| 4-9 71 | 21-3 | 25-4} 19-6 | 14-2 | 148) 13:0] 14-0 
1940-41 .. 3-7 5-3 | 16-2 | 18-7 | 18-9 9-8 | 12-4} 10-9] 10-9 
1941-42 ..| 24) 41) 11-8] 17-0} 12-7 6-9 7:3 90] 80 
1942-43 .. {| 3-9 3-8 | 12:0] 26-0 | 24-1 | 14-1 |}. 125) 11-8 | 12-6 
1943-44...) 4:5 3:8 | 13-2 | 30-4} 28-3} 13-4 | 13-8 | 12-7] 13-8 


@ Persons killed or injured per 10,000 persons living in each age group. 
bo Including persons whose ages were not known. 


ce Passengers in vehicles, crews of trams, drivers of animal- drawn vehicles, 
riders of horses, etc. 


Comparing 1938-39 and 1943-44, the death-and-injury rate for 
pedestrians, taking all age groups together, was little changed. There was, 
however, a marked rise in the rate for persons aged from 20 to 29 years, 
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presumably because more pedestrians of military age were about the streets. 
Similarly, the rate for ‘‘others’’ (passengers in vehicles, tram crews, &c.) 
was little changed. On the other hand, accidents to motor drivers, motor and 
pedal cyclists decreased sharply, and this applies to all significant age 
groups. The conclusion would seem to be that the decline in traffic by light 
civilian vehicles, motor cycles, and pedal cycles, was offset by an increase in 
military and other heavy traffic sufficient to inflict as much damage to 
pedestrians and passengers in other vehicles, trams, &c., as was done before 
the war, while the drivers of such heavy vehicles were less liable to suffer 
personal injury than were the drivers and riders of the corresponding 
tivilian cars and cycles before the war. 


Accident rates generally tend to be lowest amongst pedestrians in 
their twenties and thirties, rising steeply amongst pedestrians over 60 years. 
On the other hand, accidents to passengers, tram crews, &¢., are highest 
amongst persons from 20 to 24 years. 


8. AIR TRANSPORT. 


A short description of the development of air transport in this 
state, together with the principal services operating, is contained in the 
1940 issue of the Year Book. 


No details are available for flying within Queensland only. In the 
following table particulars are given for air transport in Australia. The 
figures are for civil aviation within Australia only. 


Civit AIRCRAFT, AUSTRALIA. 


Particulars. 1939-40, | 1940-41. | 1949-42, | 1942-43. | 1948-44, 
Registered Aircraft | 
Owners ee .. No. 137 120 119 128 116 
Registered Aircraft .. No. 288 202 192 184 185 
Licensed Pilots— 
Private ee .. No. 1,2250 502 240 171 159 
Commercial .. No. 3246 187 181 233 305 
Licensed Ground : 
Engineers .. No. 6515 617 717 924 1,039 
Aerodromes— ! 
Government .» No. 73 79 72 69 | 69 
Public al .. No. 224 | 212 207 207 | 206 
Government Emergency | 
Grounds .. .. No. 141 116 116 96 | 78 
Hours Flown .. .. No. | 120,133 | 79,164 | 69,302 | 58,185 | 84,274 
Approximate Mileage 1,000| 12,823 9,700 | 8,925 7,517 | 10,082 
Passengers Carried— | 
Paying 3 .. No. | 121,700 | 145,666 | 149,791 | 130,878 | 232,161 
Non-paying .. No.| 21,097 8,593 5,422 2,647 3,614 
Total ie .. No. | 142,797 | 154,259 | 155,213 | 133,525 | 235,775 
Goods Carried. 1,000 Lb. 1,771 2,115 2,588 2,066 3,132 
Mails Carried @ 1,000 Lb. 416 547 879 1,660 2,438 
Accidents— i 
Persons Killed .. No. 11 3 18 4 I 
“ Persons Injured .. No. 6 1 3 3 1 


a Including gross weight of oversea mail. 
b Including licenses issued for New Guinea. 
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9. POSTS AND. TELEGRAPHS. 

The Commonwealth Postmaster-General’s Department. controls all 
forms of communication, including ordinary posts, telegraphs, telephones, 
and wireless telegraphy in Queensland, and it operates broadcasting stations 
for the Australian Broadcasting Commission. Cable and wireless com- 
munication are operated by arrangement with the Postmaster-General’s 
Department by private companies, a percentage of revenue from messages 
dispatched and received being apportioned to this Department for its 
services in connection therewith. 

The following table shows the financial operations of the Commun- 
wealth Postmaster-General’s Department in the various States. 


PosTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, AUSTRALIA, 1943-44. 


Earnings. 


a Total 
State. Expendi-| Surplus. 
PostaJ, | Tele- Tele- | Wireless., Total, ture. 
graph. | phone. i 
£1,000.) £1,000.) £1,000. £1,000.| £1,000.) £1,000.) £1,000. 
N.S. Wales? ..| 4,136 | 1,170} 4,841 261 | 10,408 | 7,836 | 2,572 
Victoria .. -. | 3,016 717 | 3,525 196 7,454 | 5,679 1,775 
Queensland ../ 2,079 818 | 1,759 81 |. 4,787 | 3,684 | 1,058 
S. Australia ® .. | 1,024 339 | 1,012 69 | 2,444 | 1,896 548 
W. Australia .. 732 314 670 47 1,763 | 1,491 272 
Tasmania ws 314 64 306 23 | 707 630 T7 
Australia -. | 11,301 | 3,422 | 12,113 677 | 27,513. | 21,216 | 6,297 


a@ Including Australian Capital Territory. b Including Northern Territory. 


The business handled by the Post Office in Queensland since 1870 
is shown in the following table. 


Post Orrick BUSINESS IN QUEENSLAND.@ 


Letters Newspapers, Registered Telegrams 

Year. and ete. Articles. Parcels, and 
Posteards. b ¢ d Cablegrams. 

No. No. No. No. No. 
1870 as 1,438,007 | 767,398 e a 81,483 
1880 a6 4,252,342 | 3,464,046 e 523,073 
1890 we 14,663,582 | 8,936,130 e€ ah 1,197,620 
1900 an 25,347,534 | 9,355,721 e 246,405 | 1,364,147 


1910 .. | 51,555,247 | 15,989,363 e 589,112 | 2,073,318 
1920-21 .. |. 72,809,041 18,810,525 921,252 | 1,216,912 | 2,884,547 
1930-31 ..| 94,769,000 | 22,741,500 981,779 | 2,104,300 | 2,400,014 


1939-40 .. | 111,165,200 | 24,023,900 | 1,219,722 | 1,885,300; 3,401,859 
1940-41... | 108,965,100 | 25,830,000 | 1,308,257 | 2,155,800 | 3,559,062 
1941-42 .. | 113,469,000 | 24,022,400 | 1,513,252 | 2,446,700 | 4,242,778 
1942-43  .. | 115,591,500 | 22;291,100 | 2,235,300 | 3,188,900 | 6,711,044 
1943-44 .. | 118,069,300 | 22,158,300 | 2,851,200 | 3,369,300 | 7,817,791. 


a These figures comprise the mail matter lodged in Queensland for delivery 
in Australia or overseas. 

b Until 1939-40, “letters, postcards, and packets’’; thereafter, “letters and 
cards-and other enveloped articles sorted with letters.” 

¢ Until 1939-40, ‘“‘ newspapers’; thereafter, “‘ postal articles not included in 
the letter mail other than parcels and registered articles.’’ 

d Other than registered parcels. e Included under other headings. 
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The total numbers of communications lodged at the 8,177 Post Offices 
throughout Australia in 1943-44 were :—879,039,000 letters, &¢., 157,591,000 
newspapers, 17,330,000 registered articles, 18,594,000 parcels, and 34,721,000 
telegrams and cablegrams. 


The postal note and money order operations of the Post Office in 
Queensland are shown in the following table. ; 


Postan Norrs anD MonEY ORDERS, QUEENSLAND. 


Particulars. | 1939-40. 1940-41. 1941~42. 1942-43. 1943-44, 
Postal Notes— 
Issued— | 
Number... | 2,467,981 | 2,403,553 | 2,471,200 | 2,959,913 | 3,611,844 
Value £, 940,426 949,523 | 1,005,099 | 1,497,371 | 2,053,994 


Commission£ | 21,452 20,601 21,108 19,950 19,162 


Paid— 
Number... | 2,800,820 | 2,587,548 | 2,506,252 | 2,434,768 | 2,602,111 
Value £! 1,020,606 982,257 987,636 | 1,065,613 | 1,194,158 


Money Orders— 
Issued— 
Number .. 557,975 553,705 603,234 659,919 637,693 
Value £ | 2,876,188 | 2,986,688 | 4,270,988 | 4,830,067 | 5,293,154 
Commission£ 19,483 22,675 18,800 24,059 24,973 


Paid— i ‘ 
Number : 497,162 506,838 572,213 589,463 544,683 
Value £ | 2,702,204 | 2,851,398 | 4,130,925 | 4,250,995 | 4,425,875 
i} 


Telegraph business in Queensland during the last five years is shown 
below. The actual earnings of the Telegraph Branch in Queensland in 
1943-44 were £817,799, out of £3,421,313 for all Australia; and its working 
expenses were £485,299, out of £2,362,208. 


TELEGRAPHS, QUEENSLAND. 


Particulars. | 1939-40. 1940-41. | 1941-42. 1942-43. 1943-44, 
Messages Sent to | | | 
Places— “| 
In Australia— | 
Number .. | 3,373,939 | 3,514,562 | 4,119,962 | 6,258,397 | 7,438,894 
Value £| 236,752 | 236,290 289,241 | 463,927 | 514,851 
Overseas— | 
Number .. 27,920 44,500 | 122,816 452,647 | 378,897 
Value £ 19,889 23,481 83,957 269,743 183,091 


Total Value £ 256,641 259,771 373,198 733,670 697,942 


Messages Received 
from Over- 
seas No. 25,793 43,677 64,762 142,118 | 58,988 - 
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Telephone business in Queensland for the last five years is shown 

in the next table. The earnings for 1943-44 in Queensland were £1,759,062, 

out of an Australian total of £12,113,815, and working expenses £1,134,140, 
out of £7,522,791. 


TELEPHONES, QUEENSLAND. 


_ Particulars. 1939-40. | 1940-41. | 1941-42. | 1942-43. | 1943-44. 
Calls— 
Local .. 1,000 73,820 75,482 75,331 77,508 86,848 
Trunk .. 1,000 7,484 7,595 7,762 8,412 9,120 
Earnings ie £ |1,176,015 |1,205,016 |1,346,184 {1,531,940 |1,759,062 


Exchanges at End of 
Year .. .. No. 1,075 1,079 1,098 1,100 1,087 
Lines Connected No. 64,120 65,920 65,224 66,655 69,422 
. Instruments Con- 
nected. .. No. 85,847 | 88,722 89,773 95,601 | 103,734 


10. WIRELESS. 


Wireless telegraphy and telephony are controlled by the Common- 
wealth Government, and various types of licenses are issued by the 
Postmaster-General’s Department for transmitting and receiving wireless 
messages. The following table shows the number of licenses to operate 
wireless equipment in force in Queensland at the end of each of the last 
five years. 


Wrretess LICENSES, QUEENSLAND. 


At 30th June. 
Type of License. . 
1940. 1941. 1942, 1943. . 1944. 

Broadcasting Stations— : 

National @ S2 sd 5 6 6 | 7 7 

Commercial hs ees 19 19 19 | 19 19 
Broadcast Listeners— | 

Ordinary .. : .- | 151,110 | 168,216 | 172,527 | 174,783 | 176,358 

Suppiemeniary | A ae e { on 5 3,063 3,732 
Coast . = Se 6 6 6 6 6 
Ship .. ie et se 14 16 16 8 10 
Aircraft oe a ie 5 2 2 8 7 
Land .. is 23 62 67 74 80 92 
Experimental - or ote 42 nc ae 8 oe 
Portable = a5 8 9 7 4 5 
Special a ae ae 21 23 22 | 27 29 


a This is the number of broadcasting stations operated by the Post Office 
for the Australian Broadcasting Commission. 


b Issued for receivers in excess of one owned by a licensed listener. 


The six coastal wireless stations are situated at Brisbane, Cooktown, 
Rockhampton, Thursday Island, Townsville, and Willis Island. They are 
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owned by Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Limited and are used for 
transmitting commercial messages. In 1943-44, these stations sent 986 
service messages of 57,554 words, 9,291 weather messages of 136,171 words, 
and 2,430 paying messages of 69,595 words. 


Broadcasting.— Technical services (i.e., provision and maintenance of 
broadeasting stations and land lines) for the National Service are provided 
by the Postmaster-General’s Department. The Australian Broadcasting 
Commission provides studios and programmes, for which it receives 11s. 
out of each broadeast listener’s license fee. The Postmaster-General’s 
Department retains the balance of the fees for technical services. 


Commercial broadcasting stations are operated by licensed private 
operators, and obtain their revenue from the broadcasting of advertisements. 


At 30th June, 1944, there were twenty-six broadcasting stations in 
Queensland, including seven stations (three at Brisbane, including a short- 
wave station, and one each at Rockhampton, Townsville, Dalby, and 
Atherton) operated by the Postmaster-General’s Department for the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission. 

A Broadcast Listener’s License costs £1 per annum for persons living 
within 250 miles of a National Station, and 14s. in other parts of the 
State. Licenses are issued free to blind persons. Experimental Licenses 
cost £1 10s. per annum, but were suspended during the war. 

The number of licenses issued in the various States is shown in the 
following table. 


BROADCASTING STATIONS AND LISTENERS’ LICENSES, 30TH JUNE, 1944. . 


1 


Stations. Listeners’ Licenses. e 
| 
National. Per 1,000 of 
State. _ Population, 
Commer-| Whole Metropolis. 
Short | Medium | + ee 
| 7 Whole | Metro- 
Wave.) Wave. State. | polis. f 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


N.S. Wales @ .. es 8 34 538,151 | 305,588 187 219 
Victoria .. or 4d 4 19 391,542 | 254,922 196 218 
Queensland... 1 6 19 176,358 | 83,893 | 166 | 226 
S. Australia¢ .. oe G8 8 144,939 | 94,679 231 261 
W. Australia .. I 5 10 95,884 | 62,742 198 239 
‘Tasmania a ats 3 8 48,016 | 15,599 196 220 


Total .. 6 | 29 98 |1,394,890 817,423 191 225 


@ Including Australian Capital Territory. 

b Including Papua. 

e Including Northern Territory. 

d@ Including two used for oversea broadcasts. 

e Excluding licenses issued for receivers in excess of one; 3732 in 
Queensland, and 59,412 in all States. 


f Calculated on population at 31st December, 1943. 
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Chapter 9.—TRADE. 


“1, INTRODUCTION. 


Queensland has a greater proportion of its working population 
engaged in primary production than have the other States. Exports consist 
almost entirely of primary produce. 


In peace time about two-thirds of the exports went overseas and 
one-third interstate. Imports, however, are approximately two-thirds inter- 
state and one-third overseas. Queensland thus provides an important 
market for the manufactured products of the Southern States. 


Most of Queensland’s external trade is by sea, for which purpose 
there is a well-distributed system of ports extending the whole length 
of the east coast. A small amount of trade is carried on by rail with 
the South, including exports of fruit, for which special fruit trains are 
run. Live stock and wool move across the Queensland-New South Wales 
and Queensland-South Australia borders from adjoining districts, either 
on the hoof or by rail. 


The ports stretch from Thursday Island in the north to Brisbane in 
the south. Thursday Island is the centre for the pearling fleets off the 
Queensland coast, and exports pearl and trochus shell. This trade could 
not be carried on during the war years but is now being resumed. Cairns 
is ths outlet of the mining and sugar districts of the North, and for 
the production of the Atherton Tableland, and Townsville is the port of 
the mines of the Mount Isa-Cloncurry district and the pastoral lands of 
‘North Queensland. Rockhampton serves the mines of the Mount Morgan 
area and the pastoral lands of Central Queensland, and Brisbane is the 
outlet of the South, and the main port for oversea imports into Queensland. 
Between these ports are a number of smaller ports serving the sugar mills, 
meatworks, and other producers of their districts. 


Prior to Federation, records of Queensland’s external trade, which 
included trade with the other Australian colonies as well as overseas, were 
kept by the Queensland Customs Department. According to the Consti- 
tutional arrangements for the disposal of Commonwealth surplus revenues 
in the early days of Federation, it was necessary for the Commonwealth 
to keep records of interstate trade, and this was done until 1909. The 
collection was then dropped and no records of Queensland’s interstate 
trade. were kept until, in 1931-32, the collection was revived by the Bureau 
of Industry. Complete detailed records are available for the year 1931-32; 
from that year until February, 1940, only the total monthly figures for 
interstate imports and exports were collected. Since the’ latter date, 
interstate trade has been tabulated in accordance with a modified list 
of commodities. . (See section 3, page 232.) Records of direct oversea. 
trade are complete, and have been kept since 1901 by the Commonwealth 
Government, 
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External trade in 1900 was worth £9-6m. for exports, and £7-2m. 
for imports. By 1909, exports were £14-8m. and imports £10-2m., and, 
in 1938-39, exports were £44-8m. and imports £32-8m. In 1943-44, exports 
amounted to £37-4m., and imports to £45-:0m. Total exports per head 
were £20 6s. in 1860. From £16 lls. 4d. in 1880, they grew to £19 Is. 
in 1900, £26 Os. 11d. in 1909, and £44 10s. 3d. in 1938-39, and were 
£35 68, 2d. in 1943-44, External trade is large in proportion to production. 


During the war years, loss of markets in enemy countries, restrictions 
on oversea: exports of goods to available markets, lack of shipping 
facilities, and interstate transport restrictions, resulted in a considerable 
decline in the value of exports from Queensland. It fell from £51-2m. in 
1939-40 to £37-4m. in 1943-44. Against this decline in value of actual 
shipments must be taken into account the fact that Great Britain contracted 
for the purchase of much otherwise exportable produce, for which payment 
was made on delivery notwithstanding that the goods remained unshipped 
and were sometimes consumed here. In addition, a considerable quantity 
of goods was used for the maintenance of the Armed Forces overseas and 
in neighbouring islands in the Pacific, but was not passed through the 
‘Customs as exports. The presence in Queensland of large numbers of 
Australian and Allied Servicemen led to much exportable produce being 
consumed locally. The value of all these exportable goods would probably 
more than make up the decline shown by recorded figures of actual 
shipments. 


Wool was the main item of export in the Colony’s early years. Before 
1870, it had become worth more than £1m. annually, and gold and live stock 
were each worth about £4m. Cotton reached a peak in its early production 
with exports of £78,000 in 1871. Wool made irregular progress during the 
next fifteen years, but in 1875 it was surpassed for the first time by gold 
with £1,498,000. In 1880 wool was the largest item of export, £1,388,000, 
and gold followed with £821,000. Wool and gold were the chief exports 
from 1885 to 1905, wool usually being slightly in excess of gold, with 
an average annual value of about £2m. Meat exports first exceeded £1m. 
in 1895, and sugar passed £lm. in 1898. Live stock exports were between 
£500,000 and £1,000,000 in almost every year between 1883 and 1903, 
and normally now approximate £1m. annually. During the war years, the 
border crossing exports of live stock reached very large proportions. 


2, OVERSEA TRADE. 


The Ghinttionwealth Constitution gave the Commonwealth Parliament 
power to legislate with respect to trade and commerce with other countries, 
and among the States; and provided that the collection and control of 
duties of customs and excise, and the control of payment of bounties, 
should pass to the Commonwealth Government. It was further provided 
that trade, commerce, and intercourse among the States should be absolutely 
free. Prior to Federation, these matters were dealt with by the individual 
States; different tariffs operated, and interstate trade was subject to the 
same customs duties as oversea. The Constitution required the Common- 
wealth. to impose uniform duties of customs within two years after the 
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establishment of the Commonwealth, and the first Commonwealth Customs ° 
Act was proclaimed in October, 1901. From that date, a uniform tariff 
for all States came into force, and interstate trade became free, except 
that Western Australia, as provided by the Constitution, was given the 
right.to levy duty on goods from other States for a period of five years. 

Details of the customs tariffs, primage duty, special war duty and 
war-time import licensing regulations and export control will be found in 
the Commonwealth Year Book (No. 35, pages 375 to 394). 

Oversea trade statistics were compiled by the statistical branch of 
the Department of Trade and Customs until December, 1937. Since that 
date the Commonwealth Statistician has undertaken the work. Exports 
are valued in Australian currency f.o.b. at the Australian port of export. 
Some commodities, such as wool and butter, which are shipped on consign- 
ment, are valued at the f.o.b. equivalent of the ruling market prices in 

Australia or overseas. The cost of containers is always included in the 
' value of exports. 

Imports are recorded at values fixed by the Customs Acts for the 
payment of duty. They are approximately the value of the goods, ¢.i-f., 
at the port of import, recorded in British currency. The amount is 
determined by taking the sterling price paid by the importer, plus any 
special deduction, or the current domestic (i.e, in the country of export) 
value of the goods, whichever is the higher, adding all charges payable 
or ordinarily payable for placing the goods free on board at the port 
of export, plus 10 per cent. of the whole amount to cover freight, insurance, 
&e., to Australia. : 

Since the divergence of the Anglo-Australian exchange from the 
approximate parity of the years before 1930, the import values recorded in 
the manner described above are different from the values of the goods in 
Australian currency. Therefore they have been converted to their equivalent 
values in Australian currency in all tables in this chapter where imports 
and exports are directly compared. 

Exports.—Details of the principal items of oversea exports’ from 
Queensland during 1943-44, distinguishing between exports to the United 
Kingdom, other British countries, and foreign countries, are given in the 
table on page 226. 

A comparative table showing the quantities and values of some of the 
chief items of oversea exports from Queensland during the last five 
years is given on page 227. 

Wool is easily the most valuable single item of the State’s oversea 
exports, followed usually at a much lower level by butter. When 
meat and sugar are added to wool and butter, the remaining items are 
normally of relatively little significance. Due to factors previously men- 
tioned, any comparison of exports during war years with those prior thereto 
would be meaningless. National requirements, not markets, dictated the 
quantity and destination of goods exported. 

Before the war, in 1938-39, £21,148,625 (73-8 per cent.) of Queens- 
land’s oversea exports of £28,651,842 went to the United Kingdom, which 
took £3,853,199, or 89-9 per cent., of the meat, £3,380,596, or 39-7 per 


I 
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cent., of the wool, £7,343,482, or 97-6 per cent., of the butter, £3,685,747, 
or 88-7 per cent., of the raw sugar, and £1,524,219, or 75-6 per cent., of all 
minerals, £470,038 worth of raw sugar went to other British countries 
(mainly Canada). Largest items amongst exports to foreign countries 
were:—wool, £5,139,394, for which France and Belgium with over £1m. 
each were the biggest customers, and copper concentrates, £398,990, all to 


USA. 
OvERSEA Exports, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 
= | 
Item. | United Other British Foreign Total. 
Kingdom. | Possessions. | Countries. 
Pastoral— £A. £A. £A. £A, 
Meat—Beef (incl. Veal) 17,702 358,186 327,777 703,665 
Mutton 42,377 15,199 563 58,139 
Other i 350,893 266,323 3,689 620,905 
Hides & Skins not Furred) 23,198 ee 39,535 62,733 
Leather 3,197 287 ss 3,484 
Tallow 1,366. os 166,483 167,849 
Wool . | 1,244,523 141,357 | 7,716,580 | 9,102,460 
Other Pastoral Products . Ae 4,079 822 3,401 8,302 
Total Pastoral .. . | 1,687,335 782,174 | 8,258,028 {10,727,537 
Agriculture and Dairying — 
Bacon and Hams .. a 6,931 14,950 os 21,881 
Butter 2,586,939 33,370 2,008 ||. 2,622,317 
Cheese 99,437 30,608 766 130,811 
Eggs Ss og 5,963 é 5,963 
Fruits and Vegetables 
(including prerred) at a 262,125 a 262,125 
Pork . sal 55,137 4,020 804 59,961 
Sugar a 1,077,472 167,061 | 1,244,533 
Other Agricultural Products ts 97,762 8,248 106,010 
Other Dairying Products. . 600 75,530 6,906 83,036 
Total Agriculture and 
Dairying 2,749,044 | 1,601,800 185,793 | 4,536,637 
Mineral— 
Lead 77,900 os 77,900 
Zine ie 224,346 224,346 
Other Minerals 225,997 155,640 381,637 
Total Mineral 303,897 379,986 | 683,883 
Miscellaneous— 
Fish 22,912 as 22,912 
Furred Skins oe 49,108 49,108 
Timber oe 1,148 Ae 1,148 
All Other | 2,322 | 1,821,188 44,469 | 1,867,979 
Total Miscellaneous 2,322 | 1,845,248 93,577 | 1,941,147 
Total Exports 4,742,598 | 4,229,222 maces 17,889,204 


a Mainly re-export for the Services in the Islands of commodities previously 


imported, principally petrol. 
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OVERSEA Exports, QUEENSLAND. 


Item. | 1939-40. 1940-41. 1941-42. 1942-43, 1943-44, 


QUANTITY. = 
Butter .. Cwt. 953,094 671,190 383,968 401,196 358,705 
Bacon, Hams, and 
Pork .. Cwt. 289,921 264,911 127,777. 340 18,197 


Beef, Frozen and 
Chilled  Cwt. | 2,010,195 | 1,571,294 896,824 126,309 270,170 


Lead .. Tons 44,566 29,718 44,078 29,689 2,603 
Sugar .. Tons 522,343 372,525 195,866 60,332 82,967 
Tallow .. Cwt. 146,634 117,130 110,594 7,796 119,412 


Wool, Greasy | 
1,000 Lb. 153,286 106,216 111,013 145,382 100,374 
Wool, Scoured 
1,000 Lb. 12,419 7,311 11,738 7,442 9,159 


VALUE (£A), 


Butter .. .. | 6,527,239 | 4,581,557 | 2,686,527 | 2,797,254 | 2,622,317 
Hides and Skins 232,751 136,151 56,480 87,575 111,841 
Bacon, Hams, and : 


Pork. .. .. | 1,037,933 | 985,405 | 512,882 1,739 81,842 
Beef, Frozen and : 
Chilled .. | 3,775,083 | 3,347,257 | 2,108,233 -338,157 702,886 
Other Meat -- | 1,086,068 | 1,207,543 | 1,702,697 | 1,178,086 679,823 
Lead oe -. | 1,295,751" 882,933 | 1,313,122 881,987 77,900 
Sugar ... .. | 6,146,143 | 4,833,848 | 2,574,934 874,559 | 1,244,533 
Tallow .. 38 138,262 114,131 111,256 11,601 167,849 
Wool, Greasy .. | 8,939,869 | 6,949,533 | 7,211,208 '10,399,261 | 7,990,882 
Wool, Scoured .. | 1,164,380 | 730,650 | 1,246,716 | 851,502 | 1,111,578 
Other =... .. | 1,851,847 | 1,478,379 | 1,772,845 | 1,201,786 | 3,097,753 
Total .. [82,195,326 (25,247,387 21,296,9002 18,623,507a|17,889,204a 
a Excluding certain Government exports for which Customs entries were not 
" passed. b Including petrol, £1,482,949. 


Imports—The table on page 228 shows. direct oversea imports into 
Queensland during 1943-44 from the United Kingdom, other British, and 
foreign countries. 

In the table on page 229 a comparison of the oversea imports for the 
four years 1939-40 to 1942-43 is given. The effect of the war on the 
importation of the various commodities can be seen. A comparison between 
this table and oversea imports in 1943-44 shows the effect the intensifica- 
tion of the Pacific War had on certain imports, e.g., oils, petrols, vehicles 
Cineluding aireraft), mainly from U.S.A. 


In 1938-39, the last complete pre-war year, oversea imports were valued 
at £7,955,818 stg., of which 42:7 per cent. came from the United Kingdom, 
15-5 per cent. from other British countries, and 41-8 per cent. from foreign 
countries. Principal imports from U.K. were motor vehicles, machinery, 
hardware, drugs and chemicals, textiles and piece goods, paper and 
stationery, and various manufactured articles. The largest items supplied 
by other British countries were motor vehicles and paper, chiefly from 
Canada, while petroleum, motor vehicles and machinery, and textiles were 
the main items from foreign countries: 
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OVERSEA Imvorts, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


Other 
Item. United British Foreign Total. 
Kingdom. | Possess- Countries. 
lons. 
£ Stg. £ Stg. £ Stg. £ Stg. 

Apparel, nei... a | 122 a 76 198 
Asphalt, Bitumen a on 90 aa 138,367 | 138,457 
Boots and Shoes ae $e 92 Mo 81 173 
Brushware, Brooms oe ae 318 ae 12 330 
Drapery, Haberdashery. . ~. | 97,271 v8 1,277 98,548 
Drugs, Chemicals, Fertilisers .. 48,355 | 23,249 283,619 355, 223 
Earthenware, China, Glass os 41,496 440 541 42,477 
Fibres, Manufactured .. et 6,243 | 72,695 8,028 86,966 
Fish, Fresh and Preserved ‘ si 1,843 <% 1,843 
Fruits and NeneeaDiees Fresh and t 

Preserved aa 13 5,013 3,977 9,003 
Groceries, n.e.i. . 951 4,837 3,632 9,420 
Hardware, Metal “Manufactures 162,719 7,686 380,727 551,132 
Hats and Caps .. ‘ ee sa es 254 254 
Jewellery, pa ae Goods se 2,148 3,713 5,497 11,358 
Kerosene .. : phe aa 23,685 243,717 267,402 
Leather, Leather Goods at 234 st 264 498 
Machinery and PEDiap Ree : 

Electrical ‘ oe 90,290 207 20,830 111,327 

Other .. os ae 91,267 28 289,267 380,562 
Meat, All Kinds a a 300 3,123 6,097 9,520 
Motors, Cycles, and Parts 2s 31,824 | 30,252 140,046 202,122 
Musical Instruments and Parts 54 265 29 348 
Oil, Lubricating Mineral os oe 57 910,263 910,320 
Oil (exclusive of Kerosene, 

Petroleum, and Lubricating 

Mineral) : oe ae 382 | 34,684 | 1,701,607 | 1,736,673 
Paints and Varnishes 42 ee 1,576 oe 833 2,409 
Paper and Stationery .. .. | 143,379 | 44,201 96,243 283,823 
Petroleum Spirit of ox is 111,637 | 4,000,789 | 4,112,426 
Rubber Goods .. - so 1,739 | 18,887 2,672 23,298 
Scientific Apparatus... 3 22,050 12 14,984 37,046 
Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs 2% 194 1,447 12 1,653 
Sporting Guods and Materials . . 256 a 99 355 
Tea ee ot rs us ee 
Textiles and Piece Goods .. | 754,315 | 327,227 63,921 | 1,145,463 
Timber .. oh 22,358 3,333 25,691 
Vehicles, Other, and Aircraft, and 

Parts... 2,233 1 | 1,283,913 | 1,286,147 
Wine, Beer, Spirits oe oe 9,595 ss 219 9,814 
Wood and Wicker Manufactures 334 121 265 720 
Miscellaneous 2 .. 30,007 | 97,047 889,324 | 1,016,378 

Total Py - .. {1,539,847 | 834,715 [10,494,815 |12,869,377 


“a Including sausage casings, £8,843. 
bDIncluding outside packages, £751,698, shown under Foreign Countries, of 
which £152,078 were from United Kingdom. 
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OVERSEA Turowrs, QUEENSLAND. 


Item. 1939-40. 1940-41, 1941-42. 1942-43, 


£Stg. | £S8tg. | £Stg. | £ Ste. 


Apparel, n.¢.i. res oe is 22,784 10,424 44,352 LABS 
Asphalt, Bitumen a ara 39,296 25,327 16,849 24,087 
Boots and Shoes .. aa .. | 22,859 13,705 | 7,340 605 
Brushware, Broom; ae .. | 4,552 3,832 3,007 727 
Drapery, Haberdashery .. .. | 154,068 | 126,340 ; 185,574 90,400 
Drugs, Chemicals, Fertilisers .. | 440,997 | 376,337 | 166,920 | 159,171 
Earthenware, China, Glass .. | 169,083 | 118,744 | 130,647 49,963 
Fibres, Manufactured .. .. | 120,889 | 120,049 63,093 40,607 
Fish, Fresh and Preserved | 150,204 64,313 17,796 2,559 
‘Fruits and Vegeetke Fresh and | | 

Preserved | 56,040 37,186 | 36,994 29,664 
Groceries, n.e.i.  .. a 51,483 45,483 29,466 26,096 
Hardware, Metal Manufactures .. | 752,466 | 761,537 /1,014,842 | 924,668 
Hatsand Caps... mr ee 12,371 6,762 7,638 4 
Jewellery, sie Goods .. ..| 57,375 28,832 29,030 13,076 
Kerosene ia .- | 190,939 | 152,251 | 200,851 | 233,323 
Leather, Leather Goods .. ra 3,042 1,511 1,246 754 
Machinery and SER. 

Electrical .. | 851,596 | 297,637 | 237,784 95,098 

Other... Me ae .. | 651,756 | 428,975 | 430,528 | 196,718 
Meat, All Kinds .. -. | 26,182 11,763 32,857 26,696 
Motors, Cycles, and Parts .. +1,111,393 | 390,936 | 801,019 | 274,830 
Musical Instruments and Parts . . 16,316 2,946 1,750 200 
Oil, Lubricating Mineral .. .. | 216,863 | 168,353 | 173,214 | 236,370 


Oil (exclusive of Kerosene, 
Petroleum, and Lubricat- 


ing Mineral) .. es .. | 151,010 | 193,710 | 288,044 | 499,737 
Paints and Varnishes 3 ia 10,707 9,896 9,439 4,549 
Paper and Stationery .. .. | 547,312 | 390,328 | 282,574 | 112,577 
Petroleum Spirit .. ee .. 11,101,498 | 557,742 | 980,721 (2,706,530 
Rubber Goods a% in hee 55,218 66,120 50,080 7,984 
Scientific Apparatus oe ..{ 121,151] 109,540 95,620 25,420 
Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs. . os 6,631 7,118 4,732 4,349 
Sporting Goods and Materials .. 9,451 2,424 1,725 610 
Tea : os 61,294 71,208 | 115,491 | 118,565 
Textiles and Piece Goods .. 11,477,525 {1,283,316 |1,267,896 /1,205,301 
Timber ma 21,252 11,608 6,756 28,770 
Vehicles, Other, and Aircraft, and 

Parts se 17,182 4,602 6,777 1,895 
‘Wine, Beer, Spirits. Ms ais 44,063 28,895 20,087 10,705 


Wood and Wicker Manufactures 
Miscellaneous 


21,744 17,031 7,461 2,909 
487,356 | 392,105 | 346,588 | 391,470 


Total =... -. « .. 18,755,948 |6,338,886 |7,066,788 17,548,542 
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Oversea Trade at Ports——The following table shows the value of 
oversea trade at each of the ports of the State during the last five years. 


OVERSEA! TRADE AT VARIOUS QUEENSLAND Ports. 


Port. { 1939-40. 1940-41. 1941-42. 1942-43. 1943-44, 
£a. £A, £a, £A. £A. 

Brisbane 

Imports . | 9,697,252 | 7,129,351 | 7,807,639 | 7,547,516 \13,298,951 

Exports . 21,338,132 |16,180,774 |15,847,191 (15,862,911 114,803,028 
Maryborough 

Imports 36,432 17,869 7,876 3,469 1,591 

Exports 9,957 és oi 5 45,230 
Bundaberg | 

Imports 24,270 15,176 7,265 4,218 4,049 

Exports 2% ia oe \ scl es 
Gladstone . 

Imports .. 150,107 52,007 122,641 208,947 261,359 

Exports ... | 1,859,448 1,702,701 856,788 809,688 620,227 
Rockhampton 

Imports 264,090 190,835 340,298 67,322 45,927 

Exports 1,262,524 | 1,065,617 613,216 82,592 252,397 
Mackay 

Imports 38,923 26,086 14,495 5,242 95,771 

Exports 1,743,058 | 1,170,760 522,696 503,960 545,868 
Bowen 

Imports 884 927 2,885 46 1,182 

Exports 871,173 752,201 415,401 109,856 306,104 
Townsville 

Imports 576,044 384,342 428,382 | 1,267,922 | 1,975,619 

Exports 3,539,053 | 3,103,162 | 2,481,449 | 1,012,982 | 1,021,934 
Cairns 

Imports 163,571 108,497 110,829 349,867 | 434,446 

~ Exports 1,485,167 | 1,214,685 502,521 241,513 294,416 

Thursday Is. | 

Imports : 16,252 14,364 8,844 

Exports | 86,814b 57,487¢ 57,638 

‘Total | Spe ashe ae 
Imports .: |10,966,825 | 7,939,454 | 8,851,154 | 9,454,549 |16,118,895 
Exports . 82,195,326 (25,247,387 |21,296,900a, 18,623,507a|17,889,204a 


a Excluding certain Government exports for which Customs entries were not 


passed, 


b Including Cooktown, £816; Karumba, £8,092. 
¢ Including Cooktown, £1,174; Karumba, £3,299. 


The oversea import trade is mostly handled through Brisbane, 


approximately 85 per cent. coming into that port before the war. 


About 


70 per cent. of the exports are normally handled through Brisbane, but 
some of the smaller ports engage in specialised. oversea export trades. 
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Gladstone exports meat and butter; Rockhampton, meat, hides, and: wool; 
Mackay, sugar; Bowen, meat and sugar; Townsville, meat, minerals, sugar, 
and wool; Cairns, sugar, timber, and minerals; and Thursday Island, pearl 
and trochus shell, 


As some of the main items of export, such as wool and butter, are 
largely transhipped through the port of Brisbane, the oversea export 
figures of the smaller ports show only a part of the products of the 
districts which leave through these ports. Wool is a large proportion of 
the value of oversea exports, and as wool'sales aré held in Brisbane only, 
most of this item is included in Brisbane oversea exports, whereas half of 
the production comes from Centra] and North Queensland. Moreover, 
the table does not include figures for interstate trade, which is probably 
for the most part handled for each district through its local port. “Thus 
it must be realised that the figures in the table show only the value of 
the oversea trade handled by each port, and that they are not complete 
evidence of the relative importance of: the various ports. For details 
of total shipping and tonnage of cargo handled at each of the ports, see 
Chapter 8. : 


Total Oversea Trade—The following table shows, in Australian eur- 
rency value, total oversea trade of Queensland, imports and exports 
separately, and the annual excess of exports. It must be remembered that 
these figures merely indicate the nature of the trade of the State, and 
that the last column does not necessarily indicate a ‘‘favourable’’ trade 
balance as a whole, as the very large amount of interstate trade must be 
taken into account in such a reckoning.. This has been. done in the table 
on page 234, The last four years reflect the effects of the war. 


OVERSEA IMPORTS AND EXPorTs, QUEENSLAND. - 


Year. Total Oversea Tmports. Exports. |  Excesss of 
Trade. Exports. 
fa. £a. £a. £a, 
1934-35 ... i 26,727,793 - 7,887,617 18,840,176 10,952,559 
1935-36  .. mak 28,201,294 8,639,474 19,561,820 10,922,346 
1936-37... ata 32,540,653 8,647,388 23,893,265 15,245,877 
1937-38 .. os 36,875,992 10,317,476 26,558,516 16,241,040 
1938-39 .. ase 38,616,504 9,964,662 28,651,842 18,687,180 
1939-40... od 43,162,151 10,966,825 32,195,326 21,228,501 
1940-41 hs ws 33,186,841 7,939,454 25,247,387 17,307,933 
1941-42... ats 80,148,054 8,851,154 21,296,900a; 12,445,746 
194243  .. a 28,078,056 9,454,549 18,623,507a, _ 9,168,958 
1943-44... a9 34,008,099 16,118,895 17,889,204a, 1,770,309 


a,Excluding certain Government exports for which Customs entries were not 
passed. : a : 

Australian Oversea Trade—The total oversea trade of Australia, 
excluding specie and bullion, for the past ten years, is shown in the follow- 
ing table. Under contracts made during the’ war period, Australia’ receives 
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payment for some exportable commodities irrespective of when the goods 
are shipped. Export figures shown in the table relate only to goods actually 
shipped. Therefore payments for exportable goods since 1939-40 will be 
somewhat larger than the recorded value of exports, and payments relating 
to the balance of trade will be more favourable than is indicated by the 
figures shown. Further, the fact that recorded figures do not include 
the value of ‘‘Stores’’ supplied in Australian ports to oversea-vessels must 
be taken into consideration. During the last five years, the value of 
“*Stores’’? amounted respectively to £2-5m., £3-5m., £5-8m., £6-0m., and 
£8-5m. In addition, many otherwise exportable goods were, during the war 
years, consumed in Australia on account of oversea Governments. The great 
increase in imports is due to war materials brought here under ‘‘Lend- 
Lease’’ arrangements. 


OvERSEA TRADE, AUSTRALIA. 


Merchandise. Specie and Bullion. Balance of Exports. 
Year. { { 

Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Merchandise. Total. 
£A1,000. £A1,000. £A1,000.) £A1,000.; £A1,000. | £A1,000. 
1934-35 -» | 90,707 | 103,067 2,127 10,456 12,360 20,689 
1935-36 «- | 104,610 | 123,408 2,168 | 13,556 18,798 30,186 
1936-37 -» | 113,466 | 147,796 2,566 | 14,580 34,330 46,344 
1937-38 .- | 139,946 | 140,633 2,808 16,947 687 14,826 
1938-39 .- | £24,390 | 121,533 3,561 18,963 — 2,857 12,545 
1939-40 .. | 144,884 | 148,750 |: 5,161 21,684 3,866 20,389 
1940-41 .. | 136,084 | 134,738 ‘4,092 i 22,426 — 1,346 16,988 
1941-42 .. | 187,068 | 159,328a; 3,318 | 9,649 — 27,740 — 21,409 
1942-43 .. | 265,664 | 125,552a) 2,925 5 | —140,112 | — 142,932 


1943-44 -- | 263,061 | 146,672a) 5,255 10 | —116,389 | — 121,534 


i 


a Including estimated: value of exports on Government account for which no 
Customs entries were passed, which for these three years has been estimated for 
Australia at £12.6m., £2.5m., and £10.0m., respectively. No attempt has heen 
made by the Commonwealth Statistician to distribute these amounts among the 
figures for the various States. 


3. INTERSTATE TRADE, 


The collection of Queensland’s interstate trade statistics was recom- 
menced in 1931 after an interval of twenty-two years, the customs 
authorities having discontinued the work in 1909. <A detailed collection 
was made in 1931-32, but from that year to 1940 only monthly totals were 
obtained from traders. From February, 1940, returns were again col- 
lected in some detail, and the table on the next page gives particulars 
for the twelve months ended 30th June, 1944, 


The last item includes wool, textile yarns, metal bars, timber other 
than building timber, leather, fuels, lubricants, raw sugar, minerals, and 
‘all commodities for use in manufacture. 
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INTERSTATE TRADE, QUEENSLAND, TWELVE MONTHS ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1944. 


Item. Imports. Exports. 


Goods Ready for Sale to Users or Consumers— £ £ 
Meats and Fish (Fresh) ad ie a 144,978 219,768 
Groceries ‘ 25 es 4,092,222 1,505,466 
Confectionery and Soft Drinks ee se 327,393 13,170 
Fresh Fruit ae ar a ae 796,858 851,608 
Fresh Vegetables ey bs ne he 236,501 239,547 
Beer F 7 ee ey yee 177,196 292 
Wine and ‘Spirits ei a Ss a 542,444 43,151 
Tobacco, Cigars, Cigarettes, Pipes and 

Smokers’ Accessories .. | 2,730,629 91,319 
Gardening Equipment, Seeds, Plants, " &e. fe 41,229 13,877 
Clothing, Haberdashery, Boots, and Shoes .. 3,661,649 111,277 
Furniture, Bedding, Linen, Carpets, tape: 

(except Unfinished) .. ine - 313,955 8,612 
Radio and Gramophones—Complete a ea 23,123 32 
Cars and Cycles—Complete .. oe a4 10,730 15,438 
Refrigerators—Complete sae Se 25,884 ae 
Vacuum Cleaners—Complete .. 464 
Domestic Hardware, Crockery, Brooms, and 

Similar Requisites—-Complete a 5 537,322 7,916 
Printed Books and Periodicals oi ine 240,405 13,185 
Stationery 328,950 9,695 
Jewellery, Ornaments, Clocks, Watches, Fancy 

Goods .. F 259,413 3,490 
Toys, Games, and. Sporting Equipment : 81,412 1,503 
Surgical, Optical, Scientific, and Other 

Instruments .. one ne : 73,832 30,391 
Photographic Goods .. a is ey 140,708 1,219 
Cosmetics and Toilet Goods .. ies 8 800,380 17,679 
Drugs and Medicines... z es 715,868 45,052 
Musical Instruments, Music, Records’ es 56,445 560 
Other Goods Ready for Sale ... Si ie 1,618,930 59,008 

Farmers’ and Pastoralists’ Heder 
Dips, Sprays, &c. 2 Rg 76,210 2,217 
Fodders and Stock Licks oe 207,945 174,359 
Farming and Pastoral Machinery and Imple- 

ments—Complete ... a ie ae 449,751 20,481 
Wire and Wire- Morne oa ee ee 25,494 673 
Fertilisers 3 we ie le 195,418 181 
Other os 8 te sn 286,105 3,993 

Goods for Trade Use or Sale— 

Textile Piece Goods - 817,573 81,070 
Builders’ (including Painters’ and Plumbers’) ; 

Materials, Hardware, &c. .. ee .s 1,462,828 296,510 
Radio and Gramophone Parts F 144,454 . 314 
Machinery (not Farming and Pastoral) — ; 

Complete ae 302,561 204,891 
Machinery (not Farming ‘and Pastoral) — Parts 271,205 6,204 
Farming and Pastoral Machinery—Parts .. 243,773 10,029 
Car and Cycle Parts, Tyres and Tubes ase 915,648 24,700 
Structural Iron and "Steel Ready for Erection 52,078 1,086 
Other Goods for Trade Use or Sale .. .. | 5,473,871 15,342,501a 

Total .. as a «. > «2 | 28,903,834 19,472,464 _ 


a@ Including raw sugar, £7,077,654; gold, £542,333; and net export of live 
stock and wool overland, £3,339,449. 
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4. TOTAL TRADE. 


The collection of interstate trade statistics for 1931-32 was in such 
detail as to give the oversea imports and exports of Queensland coming or 
going. through other States. Since then collections have not been in such 
detail, Consequently it is now impossible to separate indirect oversea 
trade from true interstate trade, or to distinguish between Queensland and 
non-Queensiand products. 


Indirect oversea imports are substantial, having amounted in 1931-32 
to 126 per cent. of the total interstate imports and 40-5 per cent. of 
direct oversea imports. Indirect oversea exports were only 1:2 per cent. 
ot total interstate exports. Commodities not produced in Queensland 
exported to other States in 1931-32 totalled £564,233. 


In the following statement an attempt has been made to set out for 
the last ten years a complete statement of Queensland’s trade. The 
figures shown for interstate trade include indirect oversea trade. 


TotaL ExTERNAL TRADE, QUEENSLAND. 


Imports. Exports, Favour- 

able 
e H Total | Visible 
Year. Over- | Inter- Over- | Inter- | Gold Trade. | Balance 

. Sea. state. | Total. | sea. state. Pro- | Total. of 

a a b duced. Trade, 

€ 

; £41,000, !241,000./£41,000. £41,000. £41,000./£41,000.'£41,000./£41,000.'£41,000. 
1934-35 .. | 7,887] 17,924) 25,811 18,824) 12,049} 981 | 31,854) 57,665) 6,043 
1935-36 .. {| 8,638) 19,461) 28,099) 19,552) 12,590) 934 | 33,076| 61,175, 4,977 
1936-37 .. { 8,647) 21,267| 29,914) 23,881) 13,732] 1,029 | 38,642) 68,556) 8,728 
1937-38 .. | 10,318} 22,623) 32,941] 26,556! 13,801] 1,238 | 41,595| 74,536] 8,654 
1938-39 .. | 9,965} 22,839] 32,804| 28,651) 14,780] 1,389 | 44,820) 77,624] 12,016 
1939-40 .. | 10,967; 25,097] 36,064) 32,195) 17,540] 1,440 | 51,175) 87,239] 15,111 
1940-41 .. | 7,939) 26,051) 33,990] 25,245) 20,053] 1,162 | 46,460} 80,450) 12,470 
1941-42 .. | 8,841; 25,228] 34,069] 21,296] 21,644) 1,226 | 44,166) 78,235) 10,097 
1942-43 .. | 9,455} 26,913] 36,368) 18,624) 22,842) 829 | 42,295] 78,663) 5,927 
1943-44 .. 15,976 28,904) 44,880, 17,889 18,930! 542 | 37,361) 82,241/-7,519 


a Excluding specie. For the years 1941-42 to 1943-44 excluding Government 
exports for which no Customs entries were passed, the value of which is not 
available for Queensland. : 

b Including the net export of live stock and wool overland. 

c Queensland’s gold production is exported overseas through Southern States, 
but there are no export statistics. 

The favourable visible balances shown in the foregoing table are 
absorbed by so-called ‘‘invisible’’ items—freight, insurances, interest, 
profits, commissions, tourists’ remittances, &e. The unfavourable visible 
balance of 1943-44 was due to—(i) a large increase of imports caused by 
the importation of: war supplies for Australian and Allied Forces, the cost 
of which would not be a charge against Queensland funds, and (ii) a 
decrease in exports on account of shipping difficulties and the consumption 
by Australian and Allied Forces of foodstuffs, &., which would normally 
have been exported. In normal times Queensland, as a young country, 
has a net import (investment) balance after allowing for all payments due. 
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5. EXPORT PRICES. 


; Price index numbers for oversea exports are shown in the follow- 
ing table. These index numbers are ealeulated by the Commonwealth 
Statistician from weighted aggregates of prices. The prices used are 
actual (or caleulated) export parities, based on actual price quotations 
in Australia, compiled from. the prices of 20 commodities which -constitute 
about 85 per cent. of all exports, and the weights are the average 
quantities of the various commodities exported from Australia and Queens- 
land respectively. In the earlier years, the exports of the years 1928-29 
to 1932-33 were used, but the weights were revised from 1st July, 1936, 
to accord with the exports of the years 1933-34 to 1935-36. 


Oversea Export Price InpEX NumBERs. 
(Base: Average 3 years ended June, 1939 = 1,000.) 


| Australia. Queensland. 
Year. i ce ‘ 

| Excluding Including Excliding Including 

| Gold. Gold. Gold. Gold. 

| - ena 
1931-32 ei és cet 715 718 757 759 
1932-33 aa 698 705 715 716 
1933-34 | 959 896 909 910 
1934-35 : | 741 753 741 745. 
1935-36 | 942 945 931 933 

) 
1936-37 | 1,155 1,144 1,082 1,078 
1937-38 . 1,024 1,022 1,012 1,010 
1938-39 | 821 834 906 912 
1939-40 | 964 980 1,048 1,054 
1940-41 ‘. 1,026 1,039 1,084 1,090 

| 
1941-42 ote on 2A\ 1,047 1,059 1,105 1,108 
1942-43 a ase 5 | 1,137 1,142 1,209 1,209 
1943-44 Bite a = | 1,169 1,171 1,224 1,225 
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Chapter 10.—MARKETING. 


1. THE QUEENSLAND SYSTEM. 


During the past thirty years Queensland has developed a system 
of producers’ organisations for the marketing of agricultural produce. 
Special legislation regarding sugar and wheat marketing was passed. in 
1915 and 1920 respectively. In 1922 a general enabling Act was passed, 
making it possible for the Minister for Agriculture and Stock to establish 
marketing authorities for any agricultural product unless a majority of 
the producers voted against it in a poll. The Marketing Boards generally 
consist of one Government representative and producers’ representatives. 
Legislation in 1923 set up the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing. 


The policy underlying this legislation is the protection of the primary 
producer from unfair exploitation. 


The Marketing Boards do not and cannot aim at securing monopolistic 
benefits for the producer, for the reason that in nearly all forms of 
primary production Queensland is an exporting State, and the price of 
the commodity depends on the world market (or on the Australian market 
where an Australia-wide pooling scheme is in operation). 


In the case of sugar, butter, cheese, dried fruits, and in recent years, 
wheat, Australia-wide schemes are in operation whereby a low export 
price is pooled with a comparatively high internal consumption price, and 
the proceeds distributed among all producers. 


The next important objective of Queensland Marketing Boards is 
grading, and this is now recognised to be of advantage to producer and 
consumer alike. In an unorganised market the quality of each consign- 
ment is uncertain, and under these circumstances neither producer nor 
consumer gains. 


Where excessive production stimulated by high home prices threatens 
to bring down the average return for the crop very heavily, or where 
increased exports are prevented by external circumstances,, control of 
production becomes necessary. This is the case with sugar, wheat, and 
peanuts. The amount of sugar which may be delivered from each mill is 
controlled by The Regulation of Sugar Cane Prices Acts Amendment Act 
of 1939, and each mill, in turn, makes arrangements with its own cane ~ 
suppliers for control of production. Sugar cane may not be grown except 
on land ‘‘assigned’’ by the Cane Prices Board, and no fresh assignments 
have heen made since 1925. 


Wheat production, which threatened to be excessive in the early years 
of the war compared with the limited shipping space available for exports, 
was restricted for four seasons by the Commonwealth Government. How- 
ever, this policy, combined with effects of drought on the 1944-45 crop 
in the Southern States, and tremendous demands from Europe now to be 
met, has produced a serious shortage, and expansion of wheat acreage was 
encouraged for 1945-46, although the Commonwealth restrictions were not 
entirely lifted. 
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The Peanut Industry Protection and Preservation Act, 1939, makes 
provision for the licensing of growers and the restriction of the tonnage 
which each may deliver. 


Legal provision for Commonwealth pools to provide for enforcement 
of a home consumption price above the export price, and for the control 
of internal trade necessary therefor, was declared ultra vires by the 
Privy Council in the James Case. of 1936. In a Referendum on 6th March, 
1937, the Commonwealth sought powers to legislate on this matter, which 
powers were refused by a substantial majority in every State. Similar 
marketing powers were unsuccessfully sought in a Referendum in 1944. 


Before the war, home consumption prices were maintained for butter, 
cheese, and dried fruits by a purely voluntary agreement- between the 
Commonwealth, States, and individual producers, any of whom, if they 
wished, had the legal right to renounce the agreement. In the case of 
sugar, where virtually the whole production is in one State, output and 
sales can be controlled by that State’s legislation. The ‘small sugar 
production of New South Wales is sold under a special agreement between 
the Queensland Sugar Board and the individual producers, 


During the war, the Commonwealth Government assumed control of the 
marketing of principal commodities under National Security Regulations 
issued under its Defence powers. (See Section 11 of this chapter.) 


2, RAW SUGAR. 

The Commonwealth Parliament in 1940 passed a Sugar Agreement 
Act, extending till 1945* legislation which had been in force since 1923 
providing for an embargo on sugar imports. The agreement between the 
Commonwealth Government and the Queensland Government also provides 
that refined sugar shall be sold in each of the capital cities of Australia 
at £33 4s. per ton. The Commonwealth Government also signed the ~ 
International Sugar Agreement of May, 1937, whereby (until the outbreak 
of war) Australian sugar exports were limited to 400,000 tons per year. 
During the course of the war the Commonwealth and Queensland Govern- 
ments were parties to an agreement with the British Government for 
exporting such quantities of sugar as the shipping position made possible. 
(See page 255 for arrangements for sale of 1941 to 1944 war-time crops.) 


Subject to the above undertakings regarding the price in the 
Australian market and the limitation of the volume of exports, the 
Queensland Government controls sugar production. For the 1944 season a 
Proclamation was issued by the State Government acquiring the mill peak 
quotas aggregating 737,000 tons. This was the amount fixed by a 
Royal Commission in 1939 and has not been altered since. In accordance 
with The Sugar Acquisition Act of 1915, ownership of all sugar output 
is. vested in the Queensland Government. The Queensland Government 
engages the Colonial Sugar Refining Company and the Millaquin Sugar 
Company as agents for the refining of sugar for sale in Australia, and for 
the sea transport, financing, and selling of sugar for sale both in Australia 
and abroad. The net proceeds from Australian sales after meeting the 
charges for the above services, usually about £23 per ton, and of export 


* Now extended for a further five years. 
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sales (at prices which have ranged from £8 to £15 per ton during recent 
years) are pooled and a uniform price per ton paid to the mills on 
production up to each mill’s peak quota. Production in excess of quotas 
from assigned land realises export prices, but if from unassigned land 
realises only a nominal price of 10s. per ton. The cost of land transport 
to the nearest harbour falls on the mill. 


Fifteen of the mills are co-operatively owned by the cane farmers 
and the whole net proceeds, after provision for reserves, are returned to 
the farmers. The remaining eighteen mills are owned by companies, The 
terms of sale of sugar cane to them by farmers are controlled by the 
Cane Prices Board, a Government authority whose object is to prevent any 
excessive profit making by the mills, but, on the other hand, to allow them 
substantial incentives to improvements in efficiency. Mill efficiency has 
improved enormously during the last twenty years. 


Statistics —Production is dealt with in Chapter 7. The following 
table shows the disposals of 94 net titre sugar by the Sugar Board since 
1923. The decreases during the war years have been due to lack of labour 
and fertilisers, and a bad season in 1943 contributed to the very low figure 
in that season. 


AUSTRALIAN SuGAR PRopuction—-Raw SuGaR MARKETED. 


Thousands of Tons Sold. “ Excess ”’ Sugar. 
Per: Cent... —"-—__ = 
Season. . : Exported./ 4 go9 Per Cent 
Australia. | Overseas. Total. Tons of 
% Exports. 
1923 ae Se 270 17 287 6 ay 
1925 ae ¢ - 289 - 227 516 44 a 1 a 
1930 a ws 325 210 535 39 7 3 
1931 ie Be 304 301 605 50 22 j 7 
1932 Sie oa 337 196 533 37 23 12 
1933 he ae 348 319 667 48 72 23 
1934 Ae oa 317 325 642 51 70 22 
1935 8 =i 337 310 647 48 45 15 
1936 fr ae 359 423 782 54 150 35 
1937 sg 4 365 445 810 55 184 41 
1938 wi es 364 458 822 56 164 36 
1939 oe any 383 545 928 59 169 31 
1940 wits Shi 400 406 806 50 64 16 
. , | 
1941 a 3 44] 304a 745 41 8 3 
1942 wid oe 442 207a 649 32 7 3 
1943 a ac 434 90 524 17 ws Aan 
1944 Bi as 454 216a 670 32 13 6 


a@iIncluding a certain quantity distributed to distilleries and other essential] 
services. 


The next table shows the total realisations on sugar sold in Australia 
and overseas for the five seasons ended 1944. Similar figures for all 


seasons since 1923, when exports for the first time became large and imports 
negligible, will be found on page 221 of the 1939 Year Book. 
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Raw Sucar—Net VALUES AND AVERAGE Prices Parp To MILLS. 


Value of Sales, Average Net Price per. Ton. 
Season. 

Australia.| Oversea.| Total. Australian | Oversea Average. Average. 

Sales. Sales. a b 
£A1,000£A1,000£A1,000 £ os. a £ sd) £ 8d) £ 8. dy 
1940 .. | 9,237 | 4,581 |13,818 | 23 1 011 5 61711 917 2 8 
1941 ..| 9,987 | 3,323 113,310 | 22 13 0) 10 18 9 1718 41718 4c 
1942 ../10,050 | 2,241 | 12,291 | 22 14 6 1016 3/19 1 O19 0 6 
1943. .. | 9,779 | 1,177 | 10,956 | 22 10 6 138 2 6 21 1 3/21 1° 3c 
1944 .. | 10,035 | 3,240 | 13,275 | 22 2 OQ 15 0 6 1918 11916 1 

a Excluding “ excess’ sugar. cNo ‘ excess” sugar acquired. 


b Including ‘‘ excess ”’ sugar. 


Sugar Board Accounts.—These show the expenditures incurred from 
the gross receipts from refined and raw sugar. The accounts are as at 
30th June each year and do not exactly coincide with the seasons. The 
following table gives particulars for three years ended 30th June, 1944. 


Su@ar Boarp REcEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


Particulars. 1941-42. 1942-43. 1943-44. 
£1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. 
Sales in Australia .. e we” tek 14,115 13,908 13,659 
Sales Oversea is ne ess = 4,170b 1,897 2,713 
Total Sales .. -. ..—.. | «18,285 | 15,805 | 16,372 
Stocks at End of Year .. Med £5 1,179 1,969 661 
Charges on Australian Sales ¢— : 
Raw pues Sea eens &e. .. We 1,073 1,347 1,231 
Refining . a oe 1,189 | 1,336 1,332 
Managing ~ ans 24 oe oe 535 534 503 
Selling .. a3 sas ese 156 154 139 
Trade Discounts, ‘&e. oe za ae 189 173 161 
Syrup and Treacle Packages .. ie 90 | 156 107 
Refined Sugar, &c., Freights .. as 70 98 67 
Charges on Oversea Sales— : 
Freights, Port Handling, &c. .. eo 1,017 170 165 
Sacks and Exchange .. a 22 134 46 86 
Insurance, Commission, &c. .. i 57 23 20 
Contribution to Fruit Industries 216 216 216 
Rebates on Sugar Content of Exported 
Manufactures .. , 255¢ 1 ne 
Administration and Sundries ed she 4 5 6 
Total Expenses os “> oe 4,985 4,259 4,033 
Raw Sugar Purchases oe ae i 13,375 12,291 10,957 . 
Percentage of Expenses to— - % % % 
Gross Receipts ren . ‘a 27-3 26-9 24:6" 
Purchases oe as as aS 37-3 34:7 - 36-8 


aIncluding managing and financing oversea sugar. 

b Including sales for emergency stocks and sales to distilleries. 

ec Including £72(000) paid to Fruit Industry Sugar Concession Committee in 
respect. of sugar content of jam exported. 
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A credit balance on the year’s operations, including changes in stocks, 
of £73,848 was carried forward at 30th June, 1944, and the total excess 
of assets was then £258,710. 


3. BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, AND HONEY, 


Butter and Cheese-——The Dairy Products Stabilisation Board, repre- 
senting the Butter and Cheese Boards, operates with the Commonwealth and 
the States of New South Wales and Victoria in the voluntary marketing 
of butter and cheese. Quotas are decided for local, interstate, and 
oversea sales, and proceeds are pooled. See Section 11 for War-time 
Marketing, 


The Queensland Butter Board—This Board was established in .1925 
and is concerned principally with the regulation of supplies to markets. 
In 1936 it obtained the right to be sole vendor of ‘‘pat’’ butter in the 
Brisbane area. The objectives of this were to obtain for the producers 
the additional profits arising from the sale of certain blends and brands, 
and to obtain exact control of the grades of butter placed on the market. 


Butter Statistics—For production statistics see Chapter 7. The next 
table shows sales of Queensland butter in Australia and overseas, and 
average pool prices, according to the records of the Queensland Butter 
Board. 


SALES OF QUEENSLAND BUTTER. 


Australian Sales. Oversea Sales. Per- | Average 

b Total | centage Pool 

Year. Sales. Sold Price 
Snes Other. ores : CHR Oversea. | per Ib. 

; Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. % d. 

1934-35 .. .- | 11,589 | 1,195 | 43,576 | 2,082 (58,442) 78:1 | 10-87 
1935-36 .. .- | 12,638 | 2,603 | 33,184 | 1,866 | 50,291 | 69-7 12:63 
1936-37 .. -. {12,912 | 1,292 | 22,074 827 | 37,105 | 61-7 13-41 
' 1937-38 .. .- | 13,138 | 2,712 |33,620 | 1,357 | 50,827 | 68-8 14:74 
1938-39 .. .. | 13,148 | 2,032 | 52,582 1,618 | 69,380 | 78-1 14-62 
1939-40 .. .- | 18,352 | 2,528 |44,876 | 2,075 | 62,831 | 74:7 15-25 
1940-41 .. .» | 13,698 | 4,039 | 32,306 1,863 |51,906 | 65:8 | 15°34 
1941-42 .. .. | 13,970 | 6,931 | 18,178 | 3,085 |42,164 | 50-4 | 15-72 
1942-43 .. -» | 19,323 | 10,946 | 18,904 1,461 | 50,634 | 40-2 , 16:35 
1943-44 .. .- | 22,683 | 3,995 | 18,325 369 | 45,372 | 41-2 16-40 


a Including butter sold to tinners for export, and butter for ships’ stores, 


Butter production in 1943-44 was less than in the previous year, and 
sales by butter factories were worth £7m., excluding Commonwealth subsidy 
paid through factories, amounting to £ljm. The average net price returned 
to factories (1s. 43d. per Ib.) was the same as in 1942-43, but 14d. higher 
than in the last complete pre-war year (1938-39). Queensland consumption, 
which includes a certain amount imported from other States, was low in 
1934-35 at 12,888 tons, and had risen by 1943-44 to 22,808 tons, 
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The recorded consumption of butter per head in Queensland for 1938-39 
was 29-8 lb., which was somewhat less than the recorded Australian con- 
sumption per head of 32-7 Ib. Recorded consumption ineludes factory butter 
sold in local markets and butter made on farms and stations as stated by 
primary producers in their annual statistical returns. It is probable that 
the latter is understated, and the actual consumption may have been some 
pounds greater per head than the recorded consumption. From June, 1943, 
butter. consumption wags rationed to enable larger quantities to be 
made available for commitments overseas and for the Forces. The civilian 
per capita ration allowance for 1943-44 was 26 lb., but the consumption per 
capita after making allowance for catering establishments, industrial users, 
&e., was 29-2 Ib. for Queensland and 29-3 Ib.- for Australia. Including 
butter made on farms and omitting the quantity of butter issued to 
servicemen on leave and billetted out, the consumption per capita in 
Queensland was 30-2 Ib, Omitting, further, the consumption in catering 
establishments, which in Queensland towns would be mainly consumed by 
Service personnel, the average per head was 28-1 lb. A reduction in the 
ration allowance to 6 oz. per week (19-5 Ib. per annum) was made through- 
out the Commonwealth in June, 1944. 


The next table shows the average price of butter per ewt. as quoted 
in London and Brisbane, also the pool price, for the last ten years. 


Burrer Prices Per Ls. 


Australian. 

London. Brisbane. Equalisation 
Year. Value. 
Sterling. £ Aust. £& Aust. £ Aust. 

d, d. d. d. 
1934-35 ete ois 8-09 10-11 15-00 | 11-25 
1935-36 Sn ne 10-36 12-95 15-00 12:96 
1936-37 aie ae 11-06 13-83 15-00 13-58 
1937-38 .. Sy 12-79 15-97 16-06 15-03 
1938-39 ee ie 12-17 15-21 17-00 15:03 
1939-40 ve = 12-97 16-21 17-00 15-20 
1940-41 is ze 12-98 16-23 17-00 15:33 
12-98 16-23 17-28 15-58 
1941-42 ts tis 

1942-43 a ie 13-46 16-83 17:88 16-29 
1943-44 .. es 13-46 16:83 17-88 16:37 


Under the war-time regulations for stabilising prices and wages, the 
Commonwealth Government scheme for ‘subsidising butter and other 
manufactured dairy products commenced as from 1st July, 1942. During 
1942-43, £588,776 subsidy was paid on butter produced in Queensland, 
and £1,678,877 during 1943-44. The amount of subsidy paid was 8s. 1d. 
per cwt., or 0-9d. per lb., of butter in 1942-43, and 35s. 5-5d. per cwt., or 
3-8d. per Ib,, in 1943-44. This subsidy was equivalent to a return to the 
producer of 1d. per Ib. on the butter-fat content of cream in 1942-438, 
and 4-6d. in 1943-44, 
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In April, 1944, the basis of payment of the :subsidy was altered, 
and, for two years commencing from this date, the subsidy was to be paid 
on the butter-fat content of cream, instead of on commercial butter 
content as previously. The rate was 6-4d. per lb. butter-fat from April to 
November, and 43d. from December to March, the equivalent over the 
period of 4:5d. per lb. of commercial butter. However, the price position 
was substantially altered by a long-term contract with the United Kingdom, 
which resulted in an increase in the net market or equalisation return and 
made the objective price to the producer possible at a lower subsidy rate. 
A new scheme of subsidy was, therefore, commenced on Ist April, 1945, 
which provided for a general subsidy throughout the year of approximately 
2d. per lb. of commercial butter and an additional subsidy of 2-66d. per Ib. 
butter-fat for production during the months of March to September. This 
subsidy was designed to bring the price of commercial butter to the pro- 
ducer to 1s. 9d. per Ib. Pending final consideration of costs by the Com- 
monwealth Prices Commissioner, a further subsidy of 2-4d. per lb. butter-fat 
was paid for the months of May to August, 1945, and 1-2d. for September 
and October. 


Cheese-—Since 1934, returns to: producers of cheese have (as in the 
case of butter) been averaged from the different markets through the 
Commonwealth Equalisation Scheme, under which uniform prices obtain 
throughout the various States. The Queensland Cheese Board fixes intra- 
state prices,. licenses manufacturers, agents, and waoleeale dealers, and 
determines rates of commission, terms, &e. ; 


During 1941-42, considerable expansion of the industry took plea 
as a result of Britain’s call for more cheese and less butter. Consequently, 
production in 1942-43 was 12,724 tons and in 1943-44 (notwithstanding 
that butter had again become first priority) was 10,728 tons, The pre-war 
average production was approximately 6,000 tons annually. Average 
Equalisation price for 1943-44 was 10-12d. per lb., compared with 9-91d. 
in the previous year. Local wholesale prices were 1s, Od. per Ib. for 
medium sizes (40 Ib.) and 1s. 1d. for loaf sizes (10 lb.) during both years. 
For processing, the rate was 10°5d. per Ib. for the Australian market and 
approximately 8-75d, for cheese used in oversea contracts. 


A Commonwealth subsidy was paid in respect of cheese production 
from July, 1942. From July, 1942, to March, 1943, subsidy was at the rate 
of 4s. 10d. per ewt., or 0-5d. per lb., of cheese, and from April, 1948, to 
Mareh, 1944, 16s, 615d. per cwt., or 18d. per 1b., of cheese. . During 
1942-43, £79,366 subsidy was paid on Queensland produced cheese, and 
during 1943-44, £193,996. 


’ In April, 1944, the basis of subsidy payment was changed to butter- 
fat content. Until November, 1944, the rate was approximately 6-4d. per ib. 
butter-fat, which is equivalent to 2-2d. per lb. of cheese. From December, 
1944, to March, 1945, it was 4-25d. per lb. butter-fat. From April, 1945, 
the subsidy rate and method of payment was again changed, and a. general 
subsidy of 1-1d. per lb. of cheese was made throughout the year with an 
additional seasonal subsidy from April to June, 1945, of 2-66d. per Ib. 
butter-fat. In addition, a special subsidy at the rate of 2-4d. per Ib. butter- 
fat was paid for the months of May and June, 1945. 
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Eggs.—The Egg Board is a grower-controlled organisation constituted 
in:1923 under the provisions of The Primary Producers’ Organisation and 
Marketing Acts. - 


As from 5th July, 1943, control of the egg industry was assumed, as 
a war-time measure, by the Commonwealth Government by virtue of 
National Security (Egg Industry) Regulations, and from that date the 
Board has functioned only as a receiving and selling agent of the 
Commonwealth Controller of Egg Supplies. The Board employs agents in 
six of the main country centres, but handles most of the commodity at its 
premises in Brisbane. 


Eggs handled by the. Egg Board inelude only those from flocks 
registered under. the Egg Industry Regulations and take no account of 
registered owners licensed to sell privately, nor legal sales from smaller 
flocks. Under the Regulations all owners of 40 or more adult female fowls 
are required to register. Uncontrolled production is more than twice the 
controlled production, and the average civilian consumption of eggs per 
head in Queensland is about 5 per week. 


Receivals by the Board and its agents in 1942-43 totalled 7,351,715 
dozen, including 128,040 dozen imported from New South Wales. Receivals 
in 1943-44 were:—Queensland production, 6,446,200 dozen; imports from 
New South Wales, 1,615,470 dozen. : 


Owing to the heavy demands of the Services, the total Queensland 
production during these years was fully absorbed within the State, and 
it became necessary to import eggs from New South Wales to assist in 
meeting to some extent the deficiency in respect to Service and civilian 
requirements. — 


Gross payments to producers in 1943-44 amounted to £542,097, and 
‘the average net payment for all grades was 17-29d. per dozen. 


Selling prices are now fixed by the Commonwealth Prices Commissioner 
and the charges to producers for handling eggs are determined by the 
Commonwealth Controller of Egg Supplies. 


Honey—tThis Board was established in 1929 and employs two agents 
in Brisbane and one in Maryborough who receive and dispose of the 
product, except where producers who observe the Board’s conditions are 
allowed to market directly. A levy is imposed of 13 per cent. on proceeds, 
and also on the commission allowed the agent amounting to another 
13 per cent. on sales. The Board endeavours to maintain prices, to improve 
the quality of the product and its preparation for market, and advertises 
honey. The Board has made provision for grading honey to four or five 
grades, which has effected a substantial improvement in marketing. As 
there are no exports there is no necessity for a pool. In 1943-44, 25,613 
60-lb. tins, compared with.8,190 in the previous year, were sold at, from 
3d. to 74d. per lb., according to grade. Beeswax is included in the Board’s 
operations, 10,518 tb. being sold during the year at 2s, 6d. per Jb. 
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4, WHEAT, 
The Wheat Board was constituted by a special Act in 1920 and has 
its headquarters in Toowoomba. Queensland does not supply its own 
requirements, and the yield fluctuates greatly from year to year. 


The Australian Wheat Board was appointed in 1940 to handle and 
market the whole Australian crop (see Section 11—War-time Marketing) ; 
but as an agreement had been made between the millers and growers in 
the State for the Queensland crop, the Commonwealth Government decided 
that this agreement should not be disturbed apart from minor variations 
arising from Commonwealth conditions. The State Wheat Board was 
appointed as the agent and sole licensed receiver in this State of the 
Australian Board, and is allowed a commission to cover cost of services 
in receiving and handling the crop. The Board’s standard price for 
third-grade milling wheat for 1944-45 was fixed on the basis of 4s. 5d. 
per bushel, Brisbane. Owing to expansion of human and animal consump- 
tion of wheat, it was necessary to import a large proportion of Queensland’s 
requirements from other States, and this special price arrangement was 
made to obviate an increase in the price of bread which would have been 
inevitable had the price been based as formerly on the Sydney Darling 
Harbour price of bagged wheat plus the freight costs on the imported 
wheat. This overall price provided for both Queensland and imported 
wheat, and made allowance for an average premium payment equivalent 
to 3d, and 14d. per bushel for first and second grades respectively. Darling 
Downs mills received a 25s. per ton advantage in the selling price of flour, 
but paid an extra 23d, per bushel for wheat represented in flour sold 
locally or above ‘‘The Range’’ or south of Ipswich. 


The Board has had an adventurous career, and its ambitions to 
secure the highest possible return to the growers has led it on occasion 
to hold wheat and even to export it overseas rather than come to terms 
with the millers. The Board has also had difficulties with growers over 
grading. It classifies milling wheat into three grades. In 1934 a Royal 
Commissioner reported adversely on the Board’s operations. 


Since 1929 the price received by the growers has been sustained 
by Government action, from 1929 to 1933 by a State guarantee of 4s. per 
bushel, from 1933 to 1938 on oceasions partly by Commonwealth bounties, 
and ‘since 1939 by Commonwealth guarantee through the Australian Wheat 
Board. 


5. COTTON. 

This Board dates from 1926 when it took over from a previous organi- 
sation which promoted the development of this industry at first under 
guaranteed prices and later under bounty and tariff protection. The 
Board is active in fostering production, which varies greatly with the 
seasons. It distributes seed, bales, bags, &c., advises on varieties, assists 
in combating pests and promoting research and improved methods. The 
Board operates ginneries and processes by-products, producing cottonseed 
oil, meal, cake, and linters. Its oil mill treated 3,328 short tons of cotton 


seed in 1944, 
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Australian consumption of raw cotton since 1927 has increased thirty- 
fold from 3,000 bales of lint to 90,000 bales. Up to 1930, local production 
exceeded consumption; from 1931 to 1935 production was approximately 
equal to consumption (except for a poor season in 1932), Production was 
13,504 bales of lint in 1936, but. consumption had then risen to 20,000 bales, 
The quantity of lint produced has not increased since 1936, and, in spite 
of efforts to extend production during the war years, 1943 and 1944 
seasons showed a heavy decrease. In 1944, lint production was 6,055 bales, 
only one-fifteenth of total consumption by spinners, 


There is a general understanding that the tariff protection given to 
the spinners is dependent on their use of the Australian raw material as 
far as possible. The marketing of cotton lint is arranged between the . 
Board and the Australian spinners. Contracts are made on the basis of 
the import parity price of U.S.A. cotton of a standard grade, as recom- 
mended by the Tariff Board. Premiums or discounts for other grades are 
fixed for the year. The crop is harvested between March and August, and 
ginning reaches its peak in April or May, while the spinners’ purchases 
extend evenly over the year. 


The Commonwealth Government, in 1940, extended the cotton bounty 
for five years. The basic bounty rates were to be related to a Liverpool 
spot price of 6d. per lb., decreasing from 43d. per lb. in 1941 to 33d. 
per lb. in 1945, As the Liverpool price rose or fell, the bounty payable 
to growers would fall or rise by a similar amount, but the bounty was not 
to exceed 54d. A maximum amount of £150,000 was to be made available 
each year. Early in 1941 world prices for raw. cotton fell, and the 
Commonwealth Government, to ensure a profitable return to growers, 
amended the foregoing to the extent of guaranteeing for 1941 and 1942 an 
average return of 124d. per lb. to the grower. World prices have since risen 
considerably, and in September, 1941, another amendment assured to 
growers a minimum average net return of 15d. per Ib. of raw cotton 
delivered at grower’s nearest railway station. This minimum guaranteed 
average net return came into force on the 1st January, 1942, and will 
remain in operation for one year after the termination of hostilities with 
Germany. The average net returns paid to growers for raw cotton and seed 
cotton respectively have risen from, 11:24d. per lb. in 1939 to 15-48d. in 
1944 and 3-96d. per lb. to 5-36d. Consequently no distribution of the 
Commonwealth bounty has been made since the 1942 season, when the 
average net return reached 15-07d. per lb. 


For the 1944 season about 84 million Ib. of seed cotton was received, 
and 2,946,478 Ib. of lint was produced, the balance being chiefly seed, which 
produces about 20 per cent. of additional revenue. Payments to growers 
amounted to £190,069, averaging 5:36d. per Ib. of seed cotton. The Board 
has established a substantial reserve. 


The following table gives particulars, which include Cotton Board 
estimates. in round figures of the consumption of cotton lint by Australian 
spinners. In addition, about 2,000 bales a year are used by woollen mills. 
The consumption covers a variety of grades and staples which the Cotton 
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Board endeavours to supply, but the production cannot coincide with eon- 
sumption requirements in detail. The Board may need to export certain 


grades while the spinners are importing others. 


SrrD Corron, Lint, AND MarkEeT AVAILABLE. 


Australian 
Season. Seed Cotton. ere ne a Lint. Cone Oe. 
(Estimated.) 
1,000 Lb. Bales. | Bales. 
1935 me is 20,766 34-0 14,515 | 15,000 
1936 ils “4 19,199 34-6 13,504 20,000 
1937 re Ya 11,793 34-9 8,519 27,000 
1938 on Me , 18,688 34:9 ' 9,654 | 30,000 
1939 ws fee 17,528 35:3 i 12,447 35,000 
1940 os és 12,108 34-1 8,370 50,000 
1941 oe oe 15,869 35-5 11,437 65,000 
1942 we eh 14,057 35-0 | 9,962 80,000 
1943— we fe 9,539 35-1 } 6,814 90,000 
1944 r< at 8,515 34-6 ' 6,055 90,000 


6, SPECIAL NORTHERN BOARDS. 


Atherton Tableland Maize—This Board was established in. 1923 
to treat maize for market and to pool receipts from different markets. 
In 1943-44, the Board charged £12 19s. 11d. per ton for maize sold in 
North Queensland, £11 19s. 6d. for Melbourne sales, and £11 10s. for Sydney 
sales, giving an average return to growers of £10 17s. 3d. £2 5s. 1d. 
per ton was deducted from the selling price for the Board’s charges. 
The Tableland maize has a high moisture content and is especially liable to 
be infested by weevils. The Board has been provided with Government 
loans for silos equipped with mechanism for drying, cleaning, and disinfect- 
ing the maize. It also shells maize and produces poultry, pig, and cattle 
foods. The district has a local market advantage over Southern Queensland 
maize, because of transport costs on the latter, but southern maize competes 
as far north as Cairns. The Tableland usually produces less than one-fifth 
of total Queensland maize production, but the rest is grown over a wide 
area and is not under control. 


The tonnage handled and the expenses per bushel vary with the 
seasons. The district market absorbs a fairly steady amount at a price 
in excess of prices obtained elsewhere, and the balance is sold chiefly in 
New South Wales and Victoria. The following table gives information 
for five years, including the amount outstanding on loans made by the 
Government for silos, &e. 


During the 1944-45 season, maize delivered to the Board was subject 
to a Commonwealth Government guarantee and subsidy scheme under which 
maize was made available to essential users north of St. Lawrence al 
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4s. 3d. per bushel at buyer’s siding, and the Board was paid a subsidy 
at the rate of 2s. per bushel when sold in truck lots of not less than 6 tons. 


PERETON TABLELAND Maize Boarp. 


- Particulars. 1939-40, 1940-41. 1941-42. 1942-43, | 1943-44. 
| 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
Maize Received at ; | ; 

Silos (gross) ..| 16,778 15,326 16,529 12,230 14,553 
Northern Sales Mal 8,159 8,990 9,192 5,641 | 8,991 
Payments to Growers | £s. ad|£ a d|£ 8s. als s. a.| £ os. d. 

per Tonga .. -|/6° 2 4/610 7/6 2 61/915 0;1017 3 
Expenses per Ton ../| 11410) 119 11/2 4 4};217 7; 2 5 1 
Loan Liability to Gov- £ £ £ £ H £ 
“ernment (approx.) | 57,000 54,000 53,000 52,000 | 53,000 


a Actual payments vary according to grade, 


Northern Pig Board—-This was established in 1923, and is associated 
with a co-operative bacon factory at Mareeba. The Board controls the 
district market for pork, and most of the pigs are taken by the factory. 
The output is consumed in the district. A small business is done in cattle 
also. . 

Since June, 1943, the operations of the Board have been brought 
within the control of measures provided under National Security (Meat 
Industry Control) Regulations, and the price for pig meats has been 
stabilised for various grades. Producers were assured that the guaranteed 
prices would operate for at least two years and that twelve months’ notice 
would be given of any withdrawal of the guarantee. The following table 
shows the operations of the Board over the last five years, 


NorTHERN Pie Boarp. 


T 
Particulars. 1939-40. | 1940-41. | 1941-42. | 1942-43. | 1943-44. 


Pigs Handled and Graded No.; 12,912 | 14,270 | 14,252 | 14,749 | 12,486 


Pigs Bought by Butchers No. 874 614 526 520 208 
Average Weight, First Grade 

Pigs .. +. Lb. 103 104 104 114 131 
Average Price, First Grade é 

Pigs .. .. 4d. per lb, 6-1 6-1 5-9 7:7 8-9 


Amount Paid to Growers £/ 33,538 | 37,029 | 34,377 | 51,004 | 60,237 


7. OTHER FARM PRODUCTS. 


Peanuts-—The Board was established in 1924 when the commercial 
production of peanuts began under tariff protection.. The bulk of the 
erop is grown in the Kingaroy district. A’ small quantity is produced 
near Rockhampton and a larger quantity in the Atherton district, The 
Board is associated with a co-operative organisation for the holding of 
assets, chiefly silos for storage and machinery for shelling and other treat- 
ment: The original equipment cost £57,000, and extensions in 1938 
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another £52,104. Finance was from levies and Commonwealth Bank 
advances. The debt to the Bank was £18,672 at 30th June, 1944. 


Legislation is now in force to restrict the production of peanuts and 
to confine production and merchanting to authorised persons. This licensed 
tonnage may be sold through No. 1 Pool, which gets the proceeds of the 
remunerative market for whole peanuts. There is a less remunerative 
market for peanuts for crushing for oil. Farmers may, if they wish, 
produce surplus above the prescribed tonnages, which is disposed of for 
crushing. : 

Since 1943, the crop has been under control of National Security 
Regulations. The Commonwealth Government lets contracts for manufac- 
ture into peanut products which are chiefly used for essential purposes, 
A quota is provided for civilian consumption mostly as peanut butter. 

The following table gives particulars of the operations of the Board 
for five years. In the 1939 and the 1943 seasons there was only one pool. 


Tue Peanut Boarp. 


i 
Particulars. 1939. 1940. 1941. | 1942. 1943. 
a a | a 
ye Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Quantity Received .. .. | 5,609 | 4,986 | 5,429 | 5,050 | 7,807 
d. per Ib. | d. per Jb. | d. per 1b. | d. per Ib. | d. per Ib. 
Price Realised site Ses 3-05 3-68 3°89 | 4-14 4:77 
Paid to Growers... .. | 218 2-71 2-89 | 3-06 4-13 
Working Expenses .. - 0-87 0-96 0-97 | 1-08 0-6] 
: aNo. 1 Pool. a 


Canary Seed.—This commodity was at first controlled through the 
Wheat Board, but a separate Board was constituted in 1925. By effluxion 
of time the Board ceased to exist on 30th June, 1943, The product is 
protected by a tariff which operates on a sliding scale so that the landed 
cost in Australia is approximately £35 per ton, 


Queensland produces approximately 80 per cent. of Australian require- 
ments and the greatest demand is in markets outside the State. The 
Australian market, which consumes about 2,500 tons a year, was over- 
supplied in 1938-39 and 1939-40, and growers were advised not to plant 
for 1940-41 and 1941-42. An agreement operated with growers of other 
States, but interstate sales outside the pool increased the difficulties of 
the Board. 


The receivals for 1939-40 amounted to 1,783 tons, but dropped to 
27 tons for the 1940-41 season and none for the 1941-42 season. Plantings 
were light and on account of drought conditions many crops failed or 
were fed off. This and other difficulties mentioned above led to the 
abandonment of the crop control scheme. 


Barley.—The Australian Barley Board, appointed in 1940, acquired 
the entire Australian crop for 1939-40, 1940-41, and 1941-42, but ceased. 
to acquire Queensland malting barley in November, 1942 (see Section 11— 
War-time Marketing). The Queensland Board, which has operated since 
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1930, was appointed agent in this State for the Australian Barley Board 
in the years in which it acquired the Queensland crop; but, from 1942-43, 
it has again become the marketing authority for the Queensland crop. 
Queensland does not produce the whole of its barley requirements, 


In 1943-44, 55,807 bushels were received, which is much below the 
peak of 138,217 bushels for the 1939-40 season. This drop is mainly due 
to’ adverse seasonal conditions and lack of manpower. 


Arrowroot.—This was the first Board established under the 1922 Act. 
The flour from the bulbs had a limited market before the war (about 
800 tons), chiefly in other States, and sales outside the pool to clear stocks 
ai lower than pool prices had a depressing effect upon the price obtained, 
Before the war, between 6,000 and 7,000 tons of bulbs per annum were 
milled under the Board’s control, producing about 10 per cent. of their 
weight in flour. The war-time demand of 2,000 tons of flour mainly for 
essential industrial purposes has not been met, adverse seasonal conditions 
and: shortage of manpower being the factors responsible for the low yield. 
The 1943 crop produced 541 tons of flour, and 592 tons were produced from 
the 1944 crop. The selling price for the 1943 crop was £38 per ton of flour 
and a subsidy of £1 per ton was granted on flour produced. No subsidy 
was granted for the 1944 crop and the average price per ton was £41. 


Broom Millet.—This Board dates from 1926. Queensland does not 
produce all local requirements, the balance being obtained from Southern 
States. As a result of small crops since. 1937-38, the Board has not 
insisted on the harvest being pooled. In 1942-43, 45 tons were sold for 
£3,232, and receivals for 1943-44, 85 tons, were sold for £6,431. 


8. FRUIT. 


One of the most important marketing organisations in Queensland is 
the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing, or the ‘‘C.O.D.,’’ consti- 
tuted under The Fruit Marketing Organisation Act in 1923 to organise 
the orderly marketing of Queensland fruits. Its functions are:— 


(i) To provide cheap and rapid rail transport for fruit to Southern 
markets, and to: organise bulk loadings from various growers’ 
districts to the main markets. 

(ii) To inform growers daily of the conditions of markets, mitigate 
gluty and shortages, and investigate growers’ complaints. 

(iii) To maintain wholesale selling floors in certain cities, and extend 
the service as opportunity offers. 

(iv) To maintain a selling agency for Queensland fruits in Sydney 
and Melbourne. 

(v) To act as selling agents for fruit producers elsewhere. 

(vi). To act on behalf of the Department of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture in supplying fruit and vegetables to the Australian and 
Allied Forces in Queensland. This was a war-time service. 


In addition, it engages upon scientific investigations, standardisation, 
advertising, packing and storage, banana and tomato ripening, sale of 
requisites to growers and of case fruit to western consumers. 
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During 1944, the C.0.D. organised approximately 180 special trains 
for fruit transport to Sydney. and Melbourne, collecting fruit from as far 
north as Cairns. During the first few months of the year a number of 
these trains left from Stanthorpe. The following table shows the prineipul 
fruits. carried in the special trains for each month of 1944. Strawberries 
are sent to Southern States by passenger trains. 


Principat Frurrs ConsigNED INTERSTATE BY C.O.D., 1944. 


} 
w | Q a a s 

Month. = ao] Be § z g3 e 

E a | # | #4 g@ B | ge) & 

<4 a 5 S a aM Ay Ay 
~-|4bush. |1} bush. bush. |} bush.| bush. |4 bush. |} bush. |1} bush. 
Jenuary | .. | L797]. . 292} 367) 162| 22,377 
February; |. | Lose] 2 ! ° 5 60 1) 60,429 
March ..! 192 2203| 2,088 625| .. | 9293! .. | 74471 
April ..; 271 | 1,971 }10,910 | 1.2421 2. | 515| 2. | auun2 
May ..| 503 | 1966 |16,970| 1.975{ |. | 4071 78 | 13,660 
June -./ 189! 1,445 |30,463 | 1876| |. | 2016] 119! 37,444 
July ..|/ 172) 1,537] 2,811| 216] .. | 1,670 19 | 32,690 
August..| 183 | 2382| 501 12] |. | 3536) 69} 60,017 
September! 32 | 1,993 36 23| .. | 4916|} 21} 55,277 
October 93 | 2,630 2). 75 | 7.272 8 | 56,261. 
November, 37 | 3,162 58| |. | 29811 5610| 45 | 23,721 
December} ., | 2.381 17; .. | 8401 | 3,700] 787 | 15,908 
Total | 1,672 |25,449 | 63,866 | 5,969 | 11,754 | 30,956 | 1,309 | 483,367 


The next table gives details of vegetables forwarded interstate. 


PRINCIPAL VEGETABLES CONSIGNED INTERSTATE BY C.O.D., 1944. 


a | | | 

; 2 Fe z % g 

Month. é | 5 E ‘ = 3 

a | & ee & a a 

i 
1} bush.| ewt. bush. | 14 bush. | bush. cwt. | 4 bush. 
January a x 37 a i 1,065 105 
February 1] us ae ie | aes 707 7,644 
March .. 645 fe WB) ce fae 4 719 1,459 
April .. 285 a 98 314; 9 1,604 
May ..| 3,664 a 814 | 115 28 7 28,127 
June. ..{ 10,640 sd 1,986 | 129 2 4 | 133,953 
July... 8,399 tee 1,207 333 7 60 | 112,741 
August .. | 20,303 es 2,089 | 269 10 521 | 161,117 
September, 18,213 189 7,720 3,635 296 5,566 | 98,424 
October. . 8,660 2,517 | 28,035 | 11,755 26 | -7,533 | 79,526 
November 310 2,318 | 25,020 8,141 oat, 5,361 | 32,440 
December; .. 643 | 1,729 600 oe 4,730 425 
if 


Total. . | 71,120 | 5,667 68,758.) 25,291 841 |: 26,275 | 657,565 
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The C.0.D. has a half interest in Queensland Canneries Pty. Ltd., its 
share of the capital. being provided by a levy on pineapples. supplied to 
factories. ‘ 


Various fruits are handled by the C.O.D. for factories, direct and ex 
markets, the principal amounts for 1943-44 being pineapples, 10,990 tons 
(41 per cent. of the total crop); papaws, 380 tons; citrus, 1,134 tons; 
figs, 114 tons; strawberries, 133 tons; apples, 337 tons; plums, 431 tons; 
tomatoes, 145 tons: and passion fruit, 21 tons. 


Ginger—Production of ginger in Queensland is a war-time develop- 
ment. The Ginger Board was constituted in July, 1942, and took control 
of the marketing of ginger. The Buderim Ginger Growers’ Co-operative 
Association was appointed the Board’s agent for the handling and pre- 
treatment of ginger, Australian consumption of ginger is approximately 
1,500 tons per annum, the bulk of which was imported from China before 
the war. Production from Buderim has increased from 14 tons in the 
1941-42 season to 297 tons for the 1944-45 season. In 1943-44, 180 tons 
were produced, and- £10,077 was distributed. to the growers, which is 
equivalent to 6d. per Ib. for green ginger root. 


9. OTHER MARKETING CONTROL. 

Plywood and Veneer.—In 1934 a significant extension of tariff pro- 
tected commodity control took effect in the establishment, under the same 
general legislation as for farm cvu-umodities, of the Plywood and Veneer 
Board. It has a large membership and ineludes a representative of the 
Forestry Department, which itself markets plywood logs from Crown 
lands, now the chief source of supplies (see Chapter 6). The object of 
the Board is to standardise prices and qualities of pine plywood. It also 
promotes research and technical improvements. All production of plywood 
was controlled by the Commonwealth Timber Controller during the war. 


- The Board is, in effect, a compulsory combination of manufacturers, 
who rely. on the supply of logs controlled by the Forestry Department. 
In 1943-44 the output of pine plywood was 65,400,654 square feet, valued 
at £531,380.. 


Northern Plywood and Veneer—A similar but smaller Board, estab- 
lished in 1935, operates in conjunction with the Brisbane Board for the 
area north of Rockhampton. The disposals for 1943-44 were 18,504,317 
square feet, valued at £150,347. 


Coal—tThe principles of control were extended to the coalmining 
industry in 1933 by special legislation (The Coal Production Regulation 
Acts). .A Central Coal Board regulates the production and sale of coal 
from Southern Queensland mines, and there are four district boards with 
sub-districts to carry out the detailed regulation. The Board includes a 
representative of employees and the Commissioner of Prices is Chairman. 
Quotas are determined for each mine, and prices for the districts. 
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Transport costs from New South Wales determine the limits of prices. 
The Board is empowered to levy 3d. per ton on production to subsidise 
exports but has not yet done so. 


Administrative expenses of the Boards in 1943-44 amounted to £7,013. 
There were no Boards operating north of Maryborough, 


10. RELATED ACTIVITIES, 


State activities incidentally related to marketing include those con- 
ducted by the Meat Industry Board and the Fish Board, and certain 
regulating control of Auctioneers and Commission Agents, and of other 
private concerns. 


Price Fixing—The Commissioner of Prices, acting under The Profiteer- 
ing Prevention Act of 1920, regulates the retail prices of staple foodstuffs 
not under the control of Commodity Boards and of other commodities 
at his discretion. Thus the price of wheat is fixed by the Wheat Board 
as described herein, but the prices of flour and of bread are fixed by 
the Commissioner after investigation and from time to time. Under regu- 
lations made under the Commonwealth National Security Act, 1939, price 
fixing became a Commonwealth function for the duration of the war and 
the State Commissioner became Deputy Commonwealth Prices 
Commissioner. 


The Fish Board—This Board controls assets taken over from the 
former State Enterprise in Brisbane, and conducts the fish market and 
activities incidental to cold storage. It operates under a special Act. A 
profit of £4,936 was made in 1943-44. The Board’s loan indebtedness to 
the Treasury at 30th June, 1944, was £21,681. 


The Meat Industry Board.—This Board co-operates with the Australian 
Meat Board constituted in 1936 under Commonwealth legislation to promote 
and regulate exports to the British market in collaboration with an Empire 
Meat Council. The Queensland Board was constituted in 1931 and com- 
prises an expert as Chairman and one representative each for producers 
and consumers appointed directly by the Government. The Board. is 
primarily concerned with the Brisbane Abattoir and controls the whole 
of the domestic meat supply of the metropolitan area. All sales are 
conducted on its premises, and it slaughters as agent for the individual 
owners. The Board also kills for export, though it has not a monopoly 
in this field. The Board provides facilities for the trade, including canning 
for beef, and purchases by-products, from which it produces a great variety 
of commodities. 


The Board co-operates with Commonwealth and State agencies for 
scientific research, and has taken a leading part in the development of the 
technique required for the export of chilled beef, About 20 per cent. of 
Australian exports in 1939 were made from the Brisbane Abattoir. 
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Since the outbreak of war, export of chilled meat has been discon- 
tinued and meat has all been exported either frozen or preserved. During 
1943-44, Queensland exported 14-5 per cent. of all meat exports from 
Australia, but Queensland’s export of frozen beef was 65 per cent. of 
the Australian total. 


The Board’s revenues are: derived from fees for services and sales 
of products. At 30th June, 1944, the capital value of its works was 
£713,871, and its excess of assets over liabilities was given as £652,071. 
The following table gives particulars of animals treated at the Brisbane 
Abattoir for the last five years. 


BrRIsBANE ABATTOIR OPERATIONS. 


Particulars. 1939-40. | 1940-41. | 1941-42. | 1942-43. | 1943-44. 
1,000. 1,000. | 1,000. 1,000. | 1,000. 
Cattle Treated— | 
For Domestic Markets .. 89 88 91 123 101 
For Interstate Markets .. 9 45 34 37 1 
For Oversea Markets So 121 82 89 87 78 
Total .. 219 215 | 214 247 180 
Other Animals Treated a_ 
For Domestic Markets .. 522 617 | 742 866 873 
For Oversea Markets ws 341 220 191 294 281 
Total .. ae es 863 837 933 1,160 1,154 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Surplus Revenue .. 26,131 |17,250 | 20,898 |68,348b | 37,580 
Applied for Scientific Reseach 8,361 8,371 8,350 e800 6,684 


a Calves decreased tis 189(000) in 1939- 40 to 109(000) in 1943- Pre Pigs 
decreased from 95(000) in 1939-40 to 70(000) in 1943-44. Sheep provide the 
largest numbers. 


b Including reserve for post-war. development; £45,000 in 1942-43, and 
£15,000 in 1943-44, 


11. WAR-TIME MARKETING. 


When war commenced in 1939 the Commonwealth Government decided 
to control the marketing of. certain primary products. The existence of 
statutory boards for the meat, dairy produce, and fruit industries facilitated 
war-time arrangements, whilst committees were soon established for those 
commodities not. previously under the control of Boards, &e. 


Contracts were made between Australia and the United Kingdom for 
the supply of some commodities. Particulars of the arrangements are set 
out in the following paragraphs. , 


Wool.—The United Kingdom agreed to purchase for the duration of 
the war, plus one clip thereafter, the whole Australian clip (less the 
amount used in Australia) at a flat rate price of 13-4375d. (Australian) 
per lb., plus 50 per cent. of the profits derived from the sale of wool for 
use outside the United Kingdom. An amount of 3d. (Australian) per 1b. 
is also paid to cover all costs from wool store to ship, The arrangement 
provided that the price could be reviewed at the instance of either Govern- 
ment in May of any year. The Commonwealth Government in May, 1942, 
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sought a review, with the result that the United Kingdom, Government 
agreed to the price being increased by 15 per cent. Since the season 
commencing Ist July, 1942, the price per lb. has therefore been 15-4531d. 
(Australian) per Ib. 


Meat.—The United Kingdom Government agreed to purchase 
Australia’s available surplus of beef, mutton, lamb, veal, pork, and canned 
meats for the twelve months ended September, 1945. 


The Commonwealth Government is now negotiating a long-term 
arrangement with the Government of the United Kingdom to cover the 
purchase of Australia’s exportable surplus meats up to June, 1948. Such 
prices as are now agreed upon will be subject to review in June, 1946. 


Butter and Cheese—The Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia will make available for sale to the Government of the United 
Kingdom in the period commencing Ist July, 1944, and eating 30th June, 
1948, all butter and cheese in excess of that required— 


(a) to satisfy the needs of Australia, including those of the 
Australian Forces ; 


(b) to provide requirements of the Forces of the U.S.A. in such 
quantities as the Government of Australia, following consulta- 
tion with the Government of the United Kingdom, agrees to 
supply ; 


(ec) to provide supplies which the Government of Australia, subject 
to consultation with the Government of the United Kingdom, 
agrees to make available to U.N.R.R.A.; and 


(d) for sale to other markets, subject to prior consultation with 
and the agreement of the Government of the United Kingdom. 


The prices specified in the agreement, which range from 184s, 84d. 
(Australian currency) per ewt. f.o.b. choice grade butter to 165s. for 
whey butter of pastry grade and 107s. 6d. per ewt. f.o.b. to 102s. 6d. 
according to grade for cheese, apply to butter and cheese shipped from 
production up to 30th June, 1946, and then shall apply up to 30th June, 
1948, unless either Government shall require the consideration of such 
prices on substantial grounds. : 


The United Kingdom undertakes responsibility for storage costs and 
advanees, if it is unable to provide ships to lift the butter after a period of 
90 days. é 


Eggs.—tThe contract for eggs in shell was renewed until 1942. Owing 
to lack of refrigerated shipping space, arrangements were made to convert 
exportable surplus into egg powder which for two years was exported to 
the United Kingdom. More recently the whole of the egg production has 
been disposed of in Australia. 
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Sugar.—Arrangements were concluded by the Queensland Government 
at the. commencement of each season for the sale to the British Ministry 
of Food of surplus production of raw sugar from 1941, 1942, 1943, and 
1944 crops as shown in the following table. 


AGREED SuGAR SALES To BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


ri . Price (sterling) per Ton eit. 
Season. Quantity Indicated. “K. Ports, Choate 96° Pol. 


£ sd 
1941 ..; Up to 290,000 tons ine ae ea 12 12 6 
1942 ..| Up to 100,000 tons ve a A 1315 0 
1943 ..| Up to 100,000 tons : 14 5 0 
1944 ..| The exportable surplus of the 1944 15 5 0 


season crop 


The above prices include the British Tariff preference of £3 15s. on 
Dominion sugar. 


Shipments of sugar from Queensland under these arrangements were 
made to Empire and Allied consuming countries in accordance with the 
requirements of the Ministry of Food, as and when sugar and. suitable 
freight were available. 


Apples and Pears—The Australian Apple and Pear Marketing Board 
was appointed to control the marketing and disposal of apple and pear 
erops aequired by the Commonwealth. In. 1940, 1941, and 1942 the whole 
of the commercial crops of these fruits in all States were acquired, but for 
the 1943 and subsequent seasons acquisition has been restricted to apples 
and pears produced in Western Australia and Tasmania. 


Canned Fruits-——The United Kingdom Government undertook pur- 
chases of canned apricots, peaches, and pears from the 1940 and 1941 
seasons’ packs. Since that date, increasingly heavy Governmental require- 
ments for canned fruits to meet Service and ancillary. demands necessitated 
the virtual cessation of normal exports, and purchases by the United 
Kingdom authorities have been restricted to quotas allocated to specific 
war zones. 


Dried. Vine Fruits—Since the outbreak of war, the whole of the 
available surplus of the pack of currants, sultanas, and lexias has been 
purchased by‘ the: United Kingdom Government. The first contract was 
entered into in respect ‘of the surplus from the 1940 pack, and similar 
arrangements have been tiade covering all subsequent seasons. 
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Wheat and Flour.—All war-time crops of wheat in Australia have 
been acquired by the Commonwealth, and marketed through the Australian 
Wheat Board with separate Pools for each crop. Advances are made to 
growers in anticipation of sales, and they are guaranteed by the Common- 
wealth Government, Payments made on the various Pools are as follows:— 


1938-39 crop—2s, 9-9d., bagged basis less freight. 
1939-40 crop—as. 7-9d., bagged basis, less freight. 
1940-41 crop—3s. 111d., bagged basis, less freight. 
1941-42 crop—4s, 08d., bagged basis, less freight. 


1942-43 crop—4s. 0d., quota; 3s. 6d., non-quota; net at grower’s 
siding, bagged basis. 


1943-44 crop—4s. 13d., quota; 3s. 144., non-quota; net at grower’s 
siding, bagged basis. ; : 


1944-45 crop—4s. 14d., quota; 3s. 0d., non-quota; net at grower’s 
siding, bagged basis. 


The Pools for 1941-42 and later crops are not yet complete. Quota 
payments apply to 3,000 bushels delivered by each grower. 


For the 1945-46 season there is a guaranteed first advance of 4s, 3a. 
a bushel, bagged, at grower’s siding. 


Barley.—The Australian Barley Board controls the purchase and 
marketing of this crop. Payments to growers are according to the grade 
of their produce. Barley crops in all States were acquired in 1939-40, 
1940-41, and 1941-42, and marketed by the Australian Barley Board. For. 
the 1942-43 season, acquisition by the Commonwealth applied only in South 
Australia and Victoria, Since 1943-44, barley is grown under contract to 
the Commonwealth in South Australia and Victoria, with a specified first 
advance, and further advances according to the returns from the Pool. 
The crop in other States is not marketed by the Australian Barley Board, 
but in Queensland and Western Australia is handled by the State Marketing 
Boards. 


Hides and Leather—The Australian Hide and Leather Industries 
Board acquires.at appraised prices all cattle hides, yearlings’ and ealves’ 
skins in Australia. The Board allocates to Australian tanners the approved 
requirements of the tanning industry at fixed Australian domestic prices, 
and the.balance of the hides and skins is sold for export. The Board also 
controls leather production in Australia. 


Rabbit Skins—The Australian Rabbit Skins Board controls the 
marketing of all Australian rabbit skins. The object of this control is 
to ensure to Australian fur felt hat manufacturers their raw skin require 
ments at fixed domestic prices, which enable wholesale and retail hat prices 
to be maintained at reasonable levels. 
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Potatoes.—The Australian Potato Committee was established in 1942 
to control potato production and marketing, because of the importanee of 
potatoes as food. The crop is grown under contract in all States, and 
production has been increased with the aid of the Agricultural Departments 
in all States. Marketing and distribution ig regulated to spread supplies, 
and the sale of potatoes is subsidised in accordance with the Price 
Stabilisation Plan, so as to keep down the cost of living. Acreage for 
Australia has increased from 102,173 in 1941-42 to 278,000 estimated for 
1944-45, and the crop from 335,270 tons in 1941-42 to 800,000 tons estimated 
in 1944-45. For Queensland, the figures are 9,550 acres in 1941-42 to 
18,000 in 1944-45, and 19,000 tons in 1941-42 to 33,600 for 1944-45. 


Potato growers participate in control of the industry through repre- 
sentatives on the Australian. Potato Committee and State Advisory 
Committees. , 
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Chapter 11.—PRICES. 


1. WHOLESALE PRICES, 


While retail prices concern the consumer most as they determine 
his ‘‘eost of living,’’? wholesale prices have more direct influence upon 
business conditions; and the fluctuations of a wholesale price index 
number are some indication of the prospects of trade and _ business. 
Statistical records of the wholesale prices of the more important 
commodities (live stock and produce) in the Brisbane markets are available, 
and are fairly reliable. However, there has not yet been computed @ 
combined wholesale price index for Queensland or any part of Queensland, 
but on page 260 of this chapter the Commonwealth Statistician’s wholesale 
price index for Australia is shown. 


The next two tables show the average prices in Brisbane (or in 
other centres in cases where no market for the commodity exists in 
Brisbane) for the main items of live stock and produce. Prices have 
been calculated from agents’ records of sales held, or from returns 
supplied by agents of the prices prevailing each month. 


AVERAGE Prices or Far Catrtie, SHEEP, AND Pigs, BRISBANE SALEYARDS, 


Class of Stock. 1940. 1941. 1942, 1943. 1944, 
Cattle— £5. d.|£ 8s. d.|£ 5. d.|£ 8s di | £ 8. ad. 
Bullocks en .- {11 4 4/)11 O11 11 4 8113 4 9/1418 6 
Cows 7 7 610!7 1 6/7 8 5,719 2/]8 18 10 
Steers 9 6 5:9 7 2|819 510 0 6311 10 0 
Heifers --/7 0 3/7 4 4/810 5)8 113 11/9 14 5 
Vealers and Yearlings;) 4 8 3)4 9 3/4 8 2/418 9/510 4 
Calves 3 .-|01310;013 1/)016 4,019 7:1 010 
Sheep— 
Wethers (Merino) ..| 0 14 9;015 0/013 7/018 8/016 9 
Wethers (Crossbred) | 1 0 6/019 0; 018 1/)1 060 2);1 2 4 
Wethers (All Kinds) | 0 14 8/015 2/014 0/018 1;)017 1 
Ewes (Merino) 011 5/011 0/011 7/012 3)0 14 2 
Ewes (Crossbred) 018 1:015 3/013 11018 4/018 5 
Ewes (All Kinds) 01110/}011 6/011 4/012 1,014 2 
Hoggets 013 7;01311/01010/01611;015 1 
Lambs 01710!017 9|1 0 5;1 2 3;1 2 3 
Rams 010 7/012 9/0 9 7/016 0. 015 10 
Pigs— 
Backfatters 314 51311 1 a a a 
Baconers 3°710/218 8)319 4/4 12.11;5 311 
Porkers 24 0/118 8/2 9 4/3 2 7/3 6 6 
Stores 14 1;)019 3/019 6;117 7;2 5 2 


a No demand for backfatters. 


The table on the next page shows average wholesale prices for market 
produce prevailing in the metropolitan markets during each of the last 
five years. 
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AVERAGE WHOLESALE Prices, BRISBANE MARKETS. 


Commodity. Unit. 1940. 1941. 1942. 1943. 1944, 
Agricultural Produce— 

' Barley— s. d.| 8s. d.| 8s. de. | 8. dvi s. d. 
Malting a .. | bush. 3.10; 411; 3 9/ 38 3; 3 4 
Other aye .. | bush. 3 6); 5 6; 3 9! 3 3) 4 J 

Beans—Green .. | 28 Ib. 6 1 7 4) 11 2/15 7/17 6 
Cabbages be .. | doz. 3 9); 4 41 6 5! 7 3) 9 9 
Cauliflowers’ .. .. | doz. 610) 7 4; 7 8/19 2) 19 8 
Chaff— 
Lucerne... .. | owt. 8 4; 8 7/10 9] 11 8] 1211 
Oaten et .. | owt. 7 2| 811/10 5; 10 2/10 8 
Mixed is .. | ewt. 6 9 7 549 5 910/10 0 
Hay—Lucerne .. | owt. 6 2 6 7 8 8 8 6 9 10 
Maize .. es .+ | bush. 4 5 4 ] 5 11 6 3 6 8 
Onions. . se .. | owt. 12 5; 18 4) 31 0/15 2;18 7 
Peas—Green .. .. | 28 Ib. 7 4) 8 6/13 7); 20 0/18 8 
Potatoes— 
English a .. | ewt. 12 4/10 1/18 7/1211 7 11 
Sweet ahs .. | ewt. 5 9 4 6/20 8; 11 9/10 8 
Pumpkins... .. | owt. 6 8); 5 7|12 3) 7 5) 111 
Tomatoes ie ..|$-bush.} 4 6; 5 2| 9 3)10 8) 9 4 
Fruit— 
Apples ae .. | bush. 8 3} 9 9) 12 6); 20 4/17 4 
Bananas is .. | doz. 0 5 O 42 O 83 1 1 1 38 
Grapes. . a .. | Ib. 0 44 O 44 O 64 O11) 1 4 
Lemons oa .. | bush. 11 2; 10 5;17 4/20 8/16 8 
Mandarins.. .. | bush. 7:10 9 4,15. 8; 21 5] 18 11 
Mangoes oy .. | bush, 7 6 7 8/12 9/14 7/19 9 
Oranges ne .. | bush, 7 6 7 2115 10); 21 3/15 8 
Papaws a .. | bush. 3.9! 4 8) 7 3; 8 0; 1211 
Passion Fruit .. | $-bush. 8 11 8 1]|11 9; 17 8} 22 0 
Peaches Die ..|¢-bush.| 4 6; 4 3] 9 8! 8 8/11 9 
Pineapples... .. | doz. 301 2 8) 56 7 8 2; 9 0 
Strawberries .. .. | doz. 8 0} 8 4/12 7 {| 22 8] 21:5 
boxes 
Mill Produce—- : 
Bran .. a .. | ton 118 21125 0 )125 0 }125 0 j125 0 
Flour a ais .. | ton 283 2 1252 6 |252 10 |260 8 /261 6 
Pollard is .. | ton 135 8 |145 0 (145 0 )145 01145 0 
Dairy Produce— 
Bacon .. ee »» | Ib. 0113) O11 1 0 1 2 1 2 
Butter side .. | Ib. 1 5 1 5 1 6 1 6; 1 6 
Cheese Pat -. | Ib. 011; 011 1 0 1 0; 1 0 
Eggs .. a .. | doz. 13; 1 4! 1 °7 1 9; 1 6 
Ham .. ts .. | db. 15} 1 5; 1 5 1 6) 1-7 
Honey She .. | Ib. 0 440 5/ O 64 0 7; 0 8 
Milk b .. es .. | gal. 11 12; 1 5 I 6] 1 6 
Pork .. bs -» | Ib. O 8 O 82 O 103) O 103 d 
Live Poulitry— 
Ducks .. pair 5 8 5 11 8 7); 10 6 1 2¢ 
Fowls .. pair 510; 6 2; 9 0] 1211 1 2¢ 
Geese .. a pair 6 0; 6 8| 811;10 0; 1 5e 
Turkey Cocks. . pair 24 7) 26 5) 37 6;39 4/ 1 Te 
Turkey Hens .. pair 1110) 12 5/17 6/19 O|} 1 Te 


alIncluding Flour Tax. 


ePrice per Ib. 


b Prices charged to retail milk vendors. 
@No pork available for civilian consumption. 
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Wholesale Price Indexes~-No wholesale price index number is com- 
puted specifically for Queensland. The Government Statistician of New 
South Wales published, until 1943, a wholesale price index for Sydney, and 
a table showing fluctuations of this index appeared in previous issues of 
this Year Book. Since 1912, the Commonwealth Statistician has computed 
a wholesale price index for Melbourne, and figures for this index, going 
back to 1861 and coming up to date, are published in the Commonwealth 
Statistician’s Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. This index 
is considered to give an indication of long-term trends over the past 
84 years which it covers, but as neither the component items nor the 
weighting have been varied since it was first computed, the index no 
longer serves aS a measure of price variations from month to month, 
or from, year to year, of commodities weighted in accordance with present- 
day consumption. A new wholesale price index, covering basic materials 
and foodstuffs, in which the items have been regrouped and reweighted, 
has therefore been computed by the Commonwealth Statistician. 


The new wholesale price index is shown in the next table. The price 
quotations have been in the main obtained directly from manufacturers 
and merchants, and, with a few important exceptions, from Melbourne 
sources, Apart from home produced building materials, coal, and one 
or two minor commodities, however, the price movements may be taken as 
representative of fluctuations in wholesale prices of basic materials in 
most Australian markets. The weighting system adopted is based on 
average annual consumption during the years 1928-29 to 1934-35 inclusive. 
Latest figures are published in the Commonwealth Statistician’s Monthly 
Review of Business Statistics. 


WHOLESALE Prick INDEx NUMBERS, BASIC MATERIALS AND FoopstTuFrs. 
(Average for 3 years.ended June, 1939 = 1,000.) 


— Ea 3) 43/2 
3 | #8 | 3 | 3 -t@.| #8 /fe5| 8 
az || 2 | 2 | 28/32/32) 30 ees] o 
B2|a3) #8 | & | 88 | Be | 83 | 82/822) = 
S51 6&8 a 8 | a | 4s ea | og |Saa]| = 
1928-29 .. | 1,269) 1,064! 1,288] 1,214) 1,148) 948] 1,070} 911) 1,183) 1,108 
1936-37 .. | 962) 984! 1,185) 988/1,106; 989} 974, 991; 980) 984 
1937-38 .. | 1,013] 1,012] 1,000| 1,001; 969) 1,041) 9977) 1,018/ 1,000) 1,005 
1938-39 .. | 1,025) 1,004; 815) 1,011) 925} 970) 1,029) 991) 1,020) 1,011 
1939-40 .. | 1,051) 1,152] 1,038; 1,068) 1,163] 1,084; 1,012) 1,106) 1,025) 1,047 
1940-41 .. | 1,074 1,374) 1,105) 1,236; 1,256] 1,284 1,069) 1,325) 1,060) 1,140 
1941-42 .. | 1,173] 1,509! 1,184) 1,372] 1,350) 1,352/ 1,169) 1,525) 1,123) 1,242 
1942-43 .. | 1,288) 1,667] 1,471) 1,422) 1,379) 1,628) 1,279) 1,760; 1,212) 1,373 
1943-44 .. | 1,310} 1,695] 1,501] 1,432) 1,398) 1,743) 1,287) 1,824) 1,217) 1,396 
1944-45 .. | 1,307) 1,676) 1,518) 1,428) 1,398] 1,747) 1,308) 1,819) 1,232) 1,405 
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During the war period, from 1938-39 to 1944-45, the wholesale price 
index number for all groups increased by 39 per cent., compared with an 
increase between September, 1939, and June, 1945, in the ‘‘All Items’’ — 
retail price index for Queensland of 24 per cent. (see page 270). 
Wholesale prices of foodstuffs and tobacco increased by 27 per cent., 

- compared with an increase in retail prices of food and groceries of 
14 per cent.; and wholesale prices of textiles were up by 86 per cent., 
against 71 per cent. for the clothing section of the retail price index. 


2, RETAIL PRICES. 


Retail price index numbers have assumed particular importance in 
Australia since they have been adopted by the Arbitration and Industrial 
Courts as indexes of changes in the ‘‘cost of living,’’ and used to vary 
wages rates, The Commonwealth Statistician’s index numbers, which are 
those given in the following pages, were originally planned as measures of 
variations in the retail price level, and are,. of course, subject to the 
various limitations well known to students of index number construction. 


Technically, these index numbers are ‘‘ratios of weighted aggregates,’’ 
that is, they measure the variation in the cost of a parcel of goods— 
the ‘‘regimen’’—from time to time, or from place to place. The index 
is simply the proportion which the cost of the regimen, at some particular 
time and place, bears to the cost of the same regimen at the time and 
place adopted as a base, Hach item in the regimen must be capable of 
standardisation and must mean the same thing at widely separated places 
and times. The difficulty of standardising the qualities of such things as 
clothing and fresh fruit prevented their inclusion in the original regimen, 
and the older indexes comprised standard items of food, groceries, and 
house rents, which together covered about 60 per cent. of ordinary 
household expenditure. Each item receives its due weight in the whole 
according to its reiative consumption in the community, 


The regimen must comprise sufficient items, capable of standardisation, 
to represent as a group the movement in retail prices generally, and 
in particular of the goods and services purchased and consumed by the 
family of a wage-earner. The regimen must be a selected regimen because 
it is impossible in practice to ascertain at regular intervals prices of 
every item of goods and services entering into household expenditure. 
It is better to limit the regimen to items for which price variations can 
be ascertained with reasonable accuracy than to distend it by including 
items for which price comparisons are necessarily inaccurate. The 
regimen therefore is not (as is sometimes erroneously supposed) a basic 
wage regimen, nor yet is it a full list of component items in a standard 
of living. Its items are representative of the fields covered, and are 
included in the index in proportions approximate to those of average 
consumption of all commodities in the field each represents. The regimen 
at present in use is described on pages 262 and 263. 
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In 1920 the Commonwealth Basic Wage Commission reported on the 
standard of living which was desirable for basic wage-earners, and listed 
‘items of expenditure for a ‘specified family. Following upon that report 
the Commonwealth Statistician compiled an index number covering approxi- 
mately the same items. Since May, 1933, the Commonwealth Court has 
used the new index (known as the ‘‘All Items’’ Index), and this has 
stimulated a statistical examination of the whole position and some 
important revisions of procedure. 


In 1936, the Commonwealth Statistician, in consultation with the 
State Statisticians, overhauled the regimen and reviewed the methods of 
calculation. The influence of these revisions upon current index numbers 
has been small, but the changes made enabled the figures to be issued and 
used with complete confidence. The complete regimen. now comprises 
164 standardised items (apart from housing). In the course of revision 
some articles formerly included were omitted, either because of uinecessary 
duplication, or because they could not be defined with sufficient precision, 
or because their use was not general. 


The collections are made by qualified ‘‘Field Officers,’’ who inspect 
the articles to be priced in the shops themselves. Grades of articles have 
been definitely specified, and, where necessary, samples are used to check the 
goods in reporting stores. For practical purposes, the prices used are for 
the. same articles throughout Australia, and from period to period. The 
same principles are applied in the collection of data for house rents, The 
procedure of collection is now exhaustive in its thoroughness. 


“The Present Regimen—The complete regimen at present comprises 
41 items of food and groceries, rents of houses, 81 items of clothing, 28 
items of household drapery and utensils, and some miscellaneous items. 


The commodities in the food and groceries regimen can he seen 
from the list in the table on pages 264 and 265. They are combined in 
proportions estimated to represent their relative consumption in Australia. 


For housing, rents are collected for houses of four and five rooms. 
Returns are obtained from estate agents for ‘‘ordinary unfurnished 
houses in a fair situation, with the usual conveniences, and in a good 
state of repair’’. The rents must include all sanitary and similar charges. 
All houses included in the average are inspected by the Field Officer to 
ensure that they comply with the conditions specified. 


The clothing regimen. is divided into five parts, which represent the 
requirements of a man, a woman, a boy of 103 years, a girl of 7 years, 
and a boy of 33 years respectively. This was the nominal family unit 
used by the 1920 Basic Wage Commission. The items in each group are 
allotted individual weights which represent their relative consumption by 
the type of individual concerned. 


The following are the items in the clothing regimen. In some cases 
more than one variety of the commodity mentioned are included. 
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Man.—Suit, trousers, overcoat, hat, shirts, singlets, underpants, 
socks, braces, handkerchief, pyjamas, pullover, shoes and 
working boots. 


Woman.—Costume, skirt, hats, frocks, brassiere, undervests, 
bloomers, slip, stockings, gloves, nightdress, pyjamas, apron, 
cardigan, shoes. : 


Three Children.—The items follow lines similar to those for the 
man and the woman. . 


For the remaining items the regimens. are:— 


Household Drapery—Blankets, quilt, sheets, pillow slip, towels, 
table cloth. ? 


Household Utensils.—Twenty-one items made up of crockery, cutlery, 
electric lamp and iron, and various items of kitchen. ware. 


Fuel and Light—Prices of firewood, gas and electric light and 
power are used in proportions approximating to their household 
consumption. 


Other.—This last section comprises fares, union and lodge dues, 
medicine, newspapers, school requisites, and allowances for 
recreation and smoking on arbitrary bases. These items merely 
follow the 1920 Commission’s comprehensive inclusion of ‘‘all 
items,’’ and are statistically the least useful, but their assessed: 
fluctuations have a small stabilising effect on the whole index. 


The various groups are combined in the total index number in, ‘the 
proportions in which they are required by an ‘‘average Australian house- 
hold’’. . To determine this average household the results of the 1933 
Census have been used. Food, clothing, and household expenses ‘sufficient 
for the average number of persons living in each private household are’ 
combined with the average rent of one house. In combining. clothing for 
different. types of persons, the proportions used for each are. those shown 
by the Census for numbers of persons in the following age groups—men 
over seventeen years, women over seventeen years, children ten to sixteen 
years, children five to nine years, and children under five years. In 
combining house rents, four and five roomed houses are taken in the 
proportions which these types bear to one another in Australia as a whole. 
Wooden and brick houses, however, are combined in each town by & 
different set of weights which accords with the actual type of building, 
used in the town. As brick and stone houses are very few in Queensland, 
the whole housing weight in Queensland towns is given to wooden houses. 


Effects of War Conditions.*—Under war- time conditions scarcity of 
certain types of goods, erratic supply, and changes of grade due to 
standardisation have created unusual difficulty in obtaining the data 
necessary for measuring variations in prices, In -some instances, | this 


“* Taken from the Commonwealth Statistician’s. Labour Report No. 33)" “in 
which will be found a fuller discussion of: war-time and other problems of |index 
number construction. : 
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has rendered it necessary to substitute new grades, qualities, or types of 
articles for those formerly used as indicators of changes in price. This 
has been the case more particularly in the clothing, household drapery, and 
household utensils sections of the index. Substitutions of similar kind 
were necessary at times under normal conditions in order to meet changes 
of fashion and usage. In themselves, such substitutions are not injurious 
to the index provided the transitional difficulties can be solved as they 
arise, No change in principle is involved. The index continues to measure 
price variations, and price variations only. Just as in the pre-war period, 
application of multipliers serves to neutralize those differences in prices 
which are solely due to substitution of a new item for one which has 
ceased to be available or in common use. The net effect of this process is 
that the price of the old item is taken as typical of price variation in 
its class up to the time of substitution, and the price of the new item as 
typical of such changes in price thereafter. 


In normal times, popular usage of items in general consumption changes 
slowly and the weight of items and groups in the regimen is changed 
only at long intervals. In war time, scarcity of supplies of some goods, 
rationing and kindred factors actually produce substantial changes in 
usage both long term and short term. The weights of the retail price 
indexes have not been changed and continue as in pre-war years. 


The ‘‘C’’ series retail price index measures the aggregate variation 
in prices of the regimen of items adopted in peace time in peace- 
time proportion. This ensures comparability of the index on that specific 
basis. Its practical significance under war conditions is limited because a 
single index cannot take into account all changes that occur. 


Food Prices—tThe following table shows the average retail price in 
six Queensland cities during the year ended 31st December, 1944, of each 
of the food and grocery items included in the retail price index regimen. 


RETAIL Prices or Foop AND GROCERIES, AVERAGE DURING 1944. 


= 
r = é . 
po Q Q 2g . 
Article, Unit. g 2 5 E 5 3 
s|/3/2/8)]6] & 
a & | @ Ss a a 
d. d. d. d. d. d. 
Groceries— 
Bread wt Pe 2 |b. 5-50 ; 5-75 | 6:00! 6:00 | 6:00 | 6-00 
Flour ae als 2 |b. 4-09 | 4:50 | 5-38 | 4:55 | 5-40 | 4-60 
Flour (Self-raising) 2 |b. 8-61 | 9-60 | 9-86 | 9-36 | 9-50 | 9-66 
Tea oe ee 1b. 27-05 | 27-97 | 27-97 | 27-50 | 27-70 | 28-01 
Sugar og #e 1 lb. 3-98 | 3-97 | 4:02 | 4:23 | 4:65 | 4-33 
Rice aa sie 1 Ib. 3-57 | 4:00 | 4:25 | 3-83 | 4-201 4:00 
Sago et aa 1 Ib. 6:63 | 7:00 | 6:75 | 7-25 | 7:00 |. 6-83 
Jam (Plum) a 1} lb. 12-42 | 12-85 | 14-46 | 13-17 | 14°39 | 13-16 
Golden Syrup se 2 Ib. 6-86 | 7:52 | 8-00; 7-71 | 8-19 |} 7-65 
Oats (Flaked) as 1 Ib. 3:99 | 4:25 | 4:68 | 4:08 | 4:25 | 3-98 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND GROCERIES, 1944—continued. 


Article. . Tnit. 


| 
| 


& | Rockhampton. |! 
& | Toowoomba, 


& | Brisbane. 
& | Bundaberg. 


Groceries—contd, 
Raisins (Seeded) .. Tlb. | 12-70 | 13-30 | 13-68 | 13-64 


Currants .. Be 1lb. | 11-23 | 11-35 | 11-57 | 11-31 
Apricots (Dried) .. 1b. | 17-25 | 16-00 | 18-00 | 18-00 
Peaches (Canned) .. | 30 oz. tin | 14-22 | 14-62 | 15-80 | 15-30 
Pears (Canned)... | 30 oz. tin | 14-69 | 15-25 | 16-25 | 15-74 
Salmon (in Tins) .. Lib. / 21-33 | 21-00 | 20-50 | 24-63 
Potatoes .... ie 7 Ib. 8-41 | 8-77 ; 9:33 | 8-85 
Onions (Brown) .. J lb. 2-98 | 3-09 | 3-34 | 2-89 
Soap 8 ae 1 Ib. 7-03 | 7:26 | 7:38 | 7-43 
Kerosene .. aed 1 quart | 5-70 | 6-34 | 7-10) 6-36 
Dairy Produce— | 
Butter (Factory) .. 1lb. | 19-90. | 19-80 | 20-14 | 19-93 
Cheese (Mild) oy 1 lb. 15-01 | 15-37 | 15-68 | 15-21 
Eggs (New Laid) ../ 1 doz. | 25-93 | 21-25 | 25-38 | 23-18 
Bacon (Rashers) .. 1Ib. | 21-86 | 21-99 | 22-16 | 21-94 
Milk (Condensed) .. I tin 9-77 | 10-04 | 10-55 | 9-84 
Milk (Fresh) ..| lquart | 7-10] 8-00 | 686 | 6-75 
Meat— 
Beef— \ i 
Sirlom .. oe lib. | 12-01 | 11-80 | 10-57 | 12-04 
Rib 2 Bs 1 lb. 6-22 | 8-90 | 7-25 | 7-63 
Steak (Rump) ee 1 lb. 16-95 | 14-00 | 14-00 | 17-00 
Steak (Chuck) .. 1 Ib. 7-72 | 9:40 | 7-86 | 8-42 
Sausages. . Fie 1 lb. 7:83 | 9:10, 8-14) 9-41 
Beef (Corned)— | 
Silverside a 1lb. | 10-77 | 10-20 | 10-43 | 11-00 
Brisket .. ». {> Lb. 7:83 | 9-11 | 8-66 | 8-63 
{ | { 
Mutton— 
Leg 1 lb. 8-45 | 10-40) 9-11 | 9-21 
Shedidae., 1 lb. 5-10 | 8-00 | 6-32 | 5-21 
Loin os Ra 1 lb. 7-53 | 10-00 | 8-97 | 9-05 
Chops (Loin) .. 1 Ib. 8-58 | 10-00 | 9-11 | 9-01 
Chops (Leg)... 1 Ib. 7-76 | 10-09 | 9-11 | 9-35 
Pork— 
Leg sis a IIb. | 16-07 | 15-80 | 15-86 | 15-00 
Loin ys =e 1b. | 15-86 | 15-80 | 15-86 | 15-00 
Chops... Be 1Jb. | 16-00 | 16-80 | 15-86 | 15-00 


& | Townsville. 
& | Warwick. 


15-56 | 12-00 
12-89 | 12:00 
12-89 | 12-00 


i 
5 


Food and groceries indexes for Queensland towns are 


shown in the 


next table for selected years from 1901 to 1920, all years from 1921 to 
1944, and for each month of 1944. Weighted averages for the six capital 


cities are included for comparison. 


Rerait Pricu 
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InpExX NumsBrrs, Foop AND GROCERIES ONLY. 


(Weighted Average Six Capital Cities, 1923-1927 = 1,000.) 


ic te at ae cea ee 
| | 2) 2) ge) 8 |e) 214) 4 
Period. } eo ¢ 6 as 5 FI Zs ge 
- @f1a|s | & |e | & | & 
} | 
Year. ! | 
1901 - 540 | on n n n n n 544 
1912 616 | 723 639 615 n 640 628 631 
1914 | 603 708 641 609 | on 609 616 640 
1918. | 836 | 951 852 837 |. 2 874 848 847 
1920 | 1,148 | 1,193 | 1,156 | 1,118 ; 1,253 | 1,144 | 1,149 | 1,175 
| 
1921 | 1,014 | 1,063 | 1,026 959 | 1,152 | 1,016 | 1,014 | 1,064 
1922 | 899 950 904 861 | 1,030 883 900 942 
1923 947 | 1,020 972 939 | 1,059 938 951 | 1,009 
1924.. 945 |. 1,080 939 | 895 | 1,041 909 943 969 
1925 970 | 1,049 978 936 | 1,077 933 970 998 
1926 1,000 | 1,135 | 1,048 990 | 1,146 | 1,004 | 1,008 | 1,023 
1927 ' 940 | 1,139 |. 1,005 912 | 1,134 969 951 | 1,000 
1928 935 | 1,087 970 891 | 1,106 930 940 985 
1929 951 | 1,102 | 1,011 929 | 1,111 971 965 | 1,044 
1930 | 844 966 912 846 976 877 851 941 
1931 778 902 843 764 919 798 788 826 
1932 738 | 876 808 729 860 770 749 796 
1933 699 802 749 678 804 727 706 751 
1934 727 807 766 694 823 | 732 730 783 
1935 763 849 803 732 867 154 765 806 
| | 
1936° 791 | 8804, 846 761 887 781 795 825 
1937 828 869 863 794 901 797 834 851 
1938 838 884 879 | 794 931 814 846 886 
1939 864 912 904 823 961 860 872 927 
1940 889 931 921 852 969 |. 873 895 939 
1 
1941 911 ;. 958 931 862 981 ; 900 915 947 
1942 972 | 1,024 992 951 | 1,048 958 979 | 1,031 
1943 975 | 1,033 995 975 | 1,041 965 982 | 1,037 
1944 964 11,026 |.1,002 | 1,003 | 1,049 984 977 | 1,026 
Months, 1944. EY 
January .. 963: }.1,017 |. 996 995 | 1,037 971 974 | 1,020 
February 971 |.1,034 | 1,004.) 1,006 | 1,050 982 983 | 1,019 
March 971 |1,032 | 1,007. 1,008 | 1,052 982 983 | 1,021 
April 969 | 1,032 | 1,007 | 1,007 | 1,052 981 982 | 1,020 
May 965 | 1,029 | 1,007 } 1,007 | 1,051 994 979 | 1,022 
June. ; 966 |.1,033 | 1,006 | 1,001 | 1,051 988 979 | 1,036 
July 966 | 1,030 |.1,002 |.1,005 | 1,052 | 989 979 | 1,040 
August 966 | 1,021.; 1,000; 1,004 | 1,052 984 978 | 1,039 
September 960 | 1,019 997 994 | 1,042 985 972 | 1,029 
October ie 961 | 1,021 997 {| 1,000 | 1,054 985 974 | 1,027 
November an 957, 111,023 997.| 1,003 | 1,047 985 971 | 1,020 
December 958 |.1,025 999 | 1,005 | 1,047 986 972 | 1,019 
@ Indexes. for Charters:Towers: are shown in this column until 1936; from 


1937 onwards they are for Bundaberg. 
b Weighted average of Brisbane, Charters Towers, Réehaipton: oowaeuibay. 
and Warwick until 1936. 
and Bundaberg has replaced Warwick. 
c¢ Weighted average of six capital cities. 


From 1937 Townsville has replaced Charters Towers, 


n Not available. 
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The next table gives food and groceries index numbers for thirty-two 
towns in the State, calculated on. prices collected for the month of 
November only for the years 1935, 1938, and 1941. Compilation of these 
indexes for places other than the six prncipal cities shown in the preced- 
ing table was suspended from November, 1941, on account of war 
conditions. 

The towns have been grouped soars to the Basic Wage Districts 
in which they are situated. The weighted average is given for each 
District, but in the South-Eastern District, Brisbane was omitted when 
calculating the averages for the District. The basic wages in operation 
at the three dates are also shown. 


Reraiw Pric— InpEx NumBers, Foop AND GROCERIES ONLY. 
(Weighted Average Six Capital Cities, 1923-1927 = 1,000.) 


Nov. - + | Nov. i 
Own. 1938, | 1998 | toi? | Town. 1998. | 1938. Toa? 
| 
S. Eastern. | Mackay. ; 
Brisbane .. | 780) 824 | 920) Mackay ..| 872 | 916; 989 
Bundaberg ..| 803 | 875) 970 — 
Dalby.. .»| 807 | 835 | 951 & d.|s. d.|s. od. 
Gayndah ..| 851] 895 | 992 | Basic Wage ..|79 6 |86 6 [94 6 
Gladstone... 827 | 903 |, 969 —_——_—_——__-|_—_—. 
Goondiwindi... 889 893 | 990 N. Eastern. 
Gympie ..| 857 | 859} 970) Ayr .. .. | 825] 913 | 1,008 
Ipswich ..) 785 | 824; 927 | Bowen .. | 885 |. 961 | 1,025 
Maryborough — 794 | 849 | 945 | Cairns. . .. | 887} 949 | 1,012 
Mount Morgan 855 | 902; 979 | Charters 
Nambour... 834 | 883 | 924 Towers .. 876 |; 933 | 981 
Rockhampton 839 | 863 | 935 | Chillagoe .. | 900 | 944 11,070 
Stanthorpe .. | 803} 898 | 989 Cooktown ..| 963 | 1,003 | 1,072 
Toowoomba ../| 751 | 781; 879 | Innisfail ..| 943°) 978 | 1,026 
Warwick 792 | 822 | 911 | Townsville ..j 887 | 933) 985 


Weighted Av.a| 804] 841 931 | Weighted Av. 884 | 939 | 998 
|s. d. |s. d. | s. d. 8s. d.|s. do js. d. 
Basic Wage .. |74 0 81 0 '89 0} Basic Wage .. [84 0 (91 0 |99 0 


S. Western. | 
Barcaldine . | 938 993 | 1,055 
Charleville -; 949 970 | 1,073 N. Western. 
Cunnamulla .. | 927 951 | 1,024 | Cloncurry .» | 1,030 | 1,050 | 1,106 
Longreach .. 978 | 1,009 | 1,098 | Hughenden .. 919 989 | 1,045 
Roma. . se 877 921 ; 995 | Winton sa 931 | 1,021 | 1,071 


Weighted Av. 934 969 | 1,051 | Weighted Av. 958 | 1,019 | 1,073 


Basic Wage .. 81 4 [88 4 |96 4 | Basic Wage .. 91 4 98 4 {106-4 


a@ Excluding Brisbane. 


Rent.—In order that the rental data included in the index’ numbers 
shall be as accurate as possible, and comparable from town to town 
throughout: Australia, the Commonwealth Statistician has used the 1933 
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Census results as a basis. An exhaustive analysis of the records enabled 
him to compute the average rental charged for all the rented houses 
occupied by employed salary or wage earners, grouped according to size 
and material of construction, for each of twelve principal cities (two in 
Queensland). This has given the most accurate information which can 
be obtained for making a direct. comparison of house rents in different 
cities throughout Australia. 


In ealeulating fluctuations of the rent element in the price index 
numbers, the average rent for each type of house in the two principal 
cities, obtained from the Census investigation, has been varied quarterly 
in accordance with the relative changes in the rents of an extensive list 
of houses let by agents, who supply regular returns to the Field Officer. 
For cities other than the two principal cities, the average rent obtained 
from agents’ rent rolls continues to be employed as a basis, to which 
quarterly fluctuations as revealed by rent rolls are applied. Every effort 
is made to keep the houses included in the lists as representative as 
possible of fair average quality accommodation. Poor or dilapidated houses 
are excluded; and changes in rents due to structural alterations of premises 
are not allowed to affect the index. The index deliberately excludes any 
element of rent variation caused by changed standards of accommodation, 
and only measures changes from time to time in the rent of a fixed 
standard of- housing. Thus, the average rent of all rented houses has 
probably risen since 1933 more than the rent index shows, on account 
of an increasing proportion of houses of higher accommodation standard 
being available, as community housing standards have improved. Particu-— 
larly also since 1939, tenants have been occupying a number of houses 
and subdivisions of houses, which had not been let previously, and for 
which they are paying high rents. : 

The information in the next two tables, showing rents being paid 
for unfurnished houses in Queensland, came from the 1933 Census records. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY RENTALS OF PRIVATE DWELLINGS OCCUPIED BY TENANTS, 
QUEENSLAND, Census, 1933. 


Urban. ll 
Description of Dwellings. Rural. user nana: 
Metropolitan,! Provincial. 

: s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
3 Roomed Houses .. --| 10 7 ll 5 9 6 10 3 
4 Roomed Houses .. si 13 5 14 2 ll J 12 8 
5 Roomed Houses .. ee 16 11 16 2 12 8 15 7 
6 Roomed Houses. .. a 19 9 18 2 13. 9 18 3 
3, 4, 5 and 6 Roomed Houses 17 0 160641 | 12 0 15 4 
AllHouses ..  ..  .. | 18 0 165! ll 9 15 
Tenements and Flats tie 18 6 15 0 | 12 0 16 8 
All Private Dwellings is 18 1 16 3 ll 9 15 8 
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Private DweLuines OccurteD By TENANTS, QUEENSLAND, CENSUS, 1933. 


Urban. 
Rent per Week. Rural. piseaaa: 
Metropolitan.) Provincial. 
No. No. No. No. 
Under 5s. om Fass eae 177 261 1,539 1,977 
5s. and Under 10s. .. os 1,664 1,552 4,729 7,945 
10s. and Under 15s. ee 5,856 4,226 5,325 | 15,407 
15s. and Under 20s. e 6,769 3,847 2,675 13,291 
20s. and Under 25s. avs 5,201 2,745 1,560 9,506 
25s. and Under 30s. “3 2,130 985 421 | 3,536 
30s. and Under 35s. 4 958 391 164 | 1,513 
35s. and Under 40s. 2% 300 93 22 415 
40s. and Over oe sh 483 112 32 627 
Not Stated .. 3 ia 2,418 1,544. 7,011 | 10,973 
Total oe es 25,956 15,756 23,478 65,190 
] 


‘*All Items.’’—Combining the index for food, groceries, and house 
rent with indexes for clothing and miscellaneous expenditure (i.e., house- 
hold drapery, hardware, fuel and light, and expenses such as fares, 
newspapers, smoking, medical fees, and union dues), the All Items 
(‘*C’?’ Series) Indexes are obtained, The ‘‘C’’ Series were the index 
numbers used by the Commonwealth Arbitration Court to vary the basic 
wage under most awards, prior to its adoption of its own ‘‘Court Series’’ 
in the 1987 Basic Wage Judgment. The ‘‘Court Series’? is constructed 
by the Arbitration Court, using the ‘‘C’’ Series as a basis. 


The table on the next, page shows the variations in the All Items 
Index and its constituent parts during the four quarters of the financial 
year 1944-45, in comparison with the last pre-war quarter (September, 
1939), and the June, 1943, quarter, when the Commonwealth Price 
Stabilisation policy commenced to operate. 


Tt will be seen that the combined index number for all six capital 
cities together rose by 25 per cent. between September, 1939, and June, 
1943. For. Brisbane, the rise was also 25 per cent. In the two years: 
following June, 1948, the index number fell slightly both for Brisbane 
and for all capitals together. Between September, 1939, and June, 1943, 
similar increases in retail prices of ‘‘all items’’ were experienced in Great 
Britain (28 per cent.), South Africa (25 per cent.), and U.S.A. (24 per 
cont.). Increases were somewhat less in Canada (17 per cent.) arid New 
Zealand (14 per cent.), 


In all Queensland cities, and in the six capital cities, clothing increased 
in price more than any other section of the index number. In Brisbane 
clothing prices, between September, 1939, and June, 1943, rose by 72 per 


cent.; miscellaneous items by 18 per cent.; food by 17 per cent.; and 
housing by 1 per cent. 
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Retait Prick INpEx NuMBERS, CHANGES SINCE 1939. 
(Weighted Average Six Capital Cities, 1923-1927 = 1,000.) 


d |, : 
Fs S 4 s z es 
3} o g g =| s x 
Quarter Ended. q a a 3 A | = 
3 3 a = £ 3 $ 
z 5 3 3 3 | 8 g 
a) F<) x a A ce = 
FOOD AND GROCERIES. 
September, 1939 .. | 855} 904 [| 892 |] 812; 950 | 863 | 920 
June, 1943 oe ..| 998 | 1,056 | 1,018 | 989 | 1,056 | 1,004 | 1,058 
September, 1944 .. | 964 | 1,024 | 1,000 | 1,001 | 1,049 | 976 | 1,036 
December, 1944 .. -. | 959 {1,023 | 998 | 1,003 | 1,049 | 972 | 1,022 
March, 1945 Me -. | 967 | 1,030 | 1,018 | 1,009 | 1,058 | 981 | 1,028 
June, 1945 fs -. | 969 | 1,032 | 1,024 | 1,016 | 1,063 | 984 [1,037 
HOUSING (4 AND 5 ROOMS). 
September, 1939 os 855 642 753 851 861 841 967 
June, 1943 vs or 862 667 767 859 865 849 975 
September, 1944 we 863 | 672 767 859 865 850 975 
December, 1944 .. ae 863 672 767 860 865 850 975 
March, 1945 he ..| 863); 672 | 767] 860] 865 | 850 | 975 
June, 1945 aye as 863 674 | 768 860 865 850 975 
CLOTHING. 
September, 1939 i 834 846 847 831 845 836 | 836 
June, 1943 ate .. | 1,433 | 1,450 | 1,484 | 1,443 | 1,480 | 1,441 | 1,466 
September, 1944 .- | 1,429 | 1,440 | 1,457 | 1,404 | 1,458 | 1,432 | 1,433 
December, 1944 .. .. | 1,430 | 1,439 | 1,449 | 1,404 | 1,454 | 1,432 | 1,442 
March, 1945 eee .. | 1,429 | 1,432 | 1,442 | 1,399 | 1,445 | 1,429 | 1,421 
June, 1945 as .. | 1,427 | 1,409 | 1,456 | 1,400 | 1,428 | 1,427 | 1,416 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
September, 1939 oe 955 992°| 969 979 995 962 961 
June, 1943 23 .. | 1,126 | 1,161 } 1,164 | 1,170 | 1,184 | 1,137 | 1,158 
September, 1944 -» | 1,137 [1,171 | 1,171 | 1,168 | 1,185 } 1,146 | 1,164 
December, 1944 .. .. | 1,134 | 1,165 | 1,169 | 1,167 | 1,183 | 1,143 | 1,163 
March, 1945 ahs -» | 1,133 | 1,164 | 1,167 | 1,167 | 1,177 | 1,142 | 1,161 
June, 1945 os .. | 1,133 | 1,167 | 1,169 | 1,164 | 1,179 | 1,142 | 1,161 
ALL ITEMS (‘‘C’? SERIES). 
September, 1939 .. | 866! 843 | 861 | 853 { 912 | 867! 916 
June, 1943 sae .. | 1,083 | 1,068 | 1,086 | 1,089 | 1,124 | 1,086 | 1,143 - 
September, 1944 -» | 1,071 | 1,057 | 1,074 | 1,084 | 1,117 | 1,075 | 1,129 
December, 1944 .. «+ | 1,069 | 1,056 | 1,071 | 1,084 | 1,116 | 1,073 | 1,126 
March, 1945 ae -» | 1,071 | 1,056 | 1,077 | 1,086 | 1,117 | 1,075 | 1,123 
June, 1945 gs .- | 1,072 | 1,053 | 1,083 | 1,088 | 1,115 | 1,076 | 1,125 


@ Weighted average for. five Queensland cities. 

b Weighted average for six capital cities. 

The first section of the table on the next page shows the All Items 
Index Number for the capital city of each State, and the second portion 
gives the weighted average of these index numbers for the capital and 
four provincial cities of each State. Figures. for the capital cities for each 
year of the period 1928-29 to 1938-39 were included in the 1940 Year Book. 
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Retain Prices InpEx Numpers, Att IreMs (‘‘ C” SErius). 
(Weighted Average Six Capital Cities, 1923-1937 = 1,000.) 


as 3 3 ~ 
cod 4 3S 7 

Period. 33 4 a g ad 3 s 

se | 8 | 8 | 48 | a3) 2 | § 

© 3 3 5 2 a a 

A > e a e a = 

CAPITAL CITIES. 

Year. f 
1907¢ .. oie 548 495 442 524 594 508 520 
Wille .. Ka 606 539 500 618 672 542 578 
Wl4ec. .. ok 687 616 554 671 679 621 648 
191l4d_. a 712 671 611 699 707 687 687 
192ld. .. .. | 1,046 | 1,003 923 989 | 1,008 | 1,070 | 1,013 
1928-29 .. ee 1,055 1,002 922 1,030 1,027 989 1,020 
1938-39 .. ee 928 914 863 901 893 897 912 
1944-45 .. se 1,142 1,136 | 1,071 1,099 1,107 1,104 1,126 
Quarter. 
3rd, 1944 wits 1,146 1,140 | 1,071 1,101 1,110 1,110 1,129 
Ath, 1944 she 1,142 1,138 | 1,069 1,098 1,104 1,106. 1,126 
Ist, 1945 Pe 1,138 1,132 | 1,071 1,098 1,104 1,101 1,123 
2nd, 1945 es 1,141 1,134 | 1,072 1,100 1,108 1,099 1,125 

CAPITAL AND PROVINCIAL CITIES. @ 
Year. i i j 
1928-29 .. -. | 1,050 | 996 920 | 1,023 1,026 974 | 1,013 
1929-30 .. .. | 1,058 | 994 903 | 1,006 | 1,013 977 | 1,011 
1930-31 .. oe 970 893 ( 826 885 935 912 918 
1931-32 .. ar 885 | 824 784 813 865 847 $45 
1932-33 .. oa 841 791 756 786 833 823 810 
1933-34 .. ss 834 | 794 759 799 833 824 810 
1934-35 .. ra 842 | 813 769 807 846 839 822 
1935-36 .. Ses 861 | 828 786 824 853 843 838 
1936-37 .. if 874 857 828 845 883 857 86] 
1937-38 .. ws 896 | 880. 847 872 889 875 882 
1938-39 .. fers 925 | 910 864 896 907 888 909 
1939-40 .. 5 945 933 883 909 923 911 929 
1940-41 .. af 1,002 | 984 938 957 978 966 982 
1941-42 .. .. | 1,058 1,042 | 996 | 1,021 1,035 | 1,018 | 1,040 
1942-43 .. .. | 1,138 | 1,131 | 1,064] 1,094 | 1,101 1,090 | 1,120 
1943-44 .. .. | 1,142; 1,129 | 1,075 | 1,095 1,112 | 1,095 | 1,123 
1944-45 .. .. | 1,138 > 1,133 | 1,075; 1,095 1,115 | 1,088 | 1,122 
Quarter. | 
3rd, 1944 .. | 1,142! 1,136; 1,075 | 1,096 | 1,118 | 1,094 | 1,125 
4th, 1944 ne 1,138 | 1,184 ; 1,078 | 1,093 | 1,112 | 1,089 | 1,122 
Ist, 1945 .. {1,185 | 1,129 | 1,075 | 1,094 | 1,113) 1,085 | 1,120 
2nd, 1945 a 1,138 1,131 1,076 1,096 1,117 1,085 | 1,122 


a Weighted average of capital city and four provincial cities in each State. 
In Queensland the provincial cities .were Charters Towers, Rockhampton, 
Toowoomba, and Warwick until 1936. From 1937, Townsville replaced Charters 
Towers, and Bundaberg: replaced Warwick. 


b Weighted average of six capital cities in the first section, and of the thirty 
cities in the second section. 


c Index of food, groceries, and house rent (“‘B” Series). 


d@ Month of November only. Not available for full years prior to 1923. 
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The following table gives a comparison among the cities of Queensland 
of the All Items Index for the month of November, 1921, and for each 
year from 1928-29, 


Retain Prick InpEx Numsers, Aut Irems (‘C” SrErtgs). 
(Weighted Average Six Capital Cities, 1923-1927 = 1,000.) 


y | gi é@l] es) 4! ¢ 

oa g FS # a4. 8 ts | 

s oS aq 3° a = 

3 3g g ™ | -& a e 

# g a | 8 s | 8 3 

a | @ 5 Pe & A Ee 

a= Sse) fd" hem = | = 
192la .. 3s 923 | on 1,025 972 949 n 994 
1928-29 .. a 922 n 937 905 912 n 924 
1929-30 .. Ae 902 n 921 895, 909) 2 916 
1930-31 .. 5h 822 n 849 832 848 | 843 
| | | 
1931-32 .. re 780 n 808 792 800, on 798 
1932-33 .. x 752 n 776 | 761 779 n 763 
1933-34 .. - 757 n | 759 758 785 850 759 
1934-35... 768 n 765 761 785 849 763 
1935-36 .. ..! 786 ; om 808 | 791 782 855 772 
1936-37 .. = $28 | 802 814 823 832 879 783 
1937-38 .. = 844, 819 826 | 847 840 892 782 
1938-39 .. Sa 863 841 860 861; 851} 912 822 
1939-40 .. os 882 | 857 901 880 870 928 846 
1940-41 .. _ 937 909 945 | 933 927 977 898 
: 

1941-42 .. ne 995 975} 1,006! 994: 990! 1,087 963 
1942-43 .. .. | 1,061 | 1,044 n 1,058 | 1,064 | 1,102; 1,038 
1943-44 .. .. | 1,071 | 1,057 n | 1,075} 1,083 | 1,116 | 1,059 
1944-45 .. ..| 1071 | 1,056 n 1,076 | 1,086 | 1,116 | 1,061 


@ Month of November only. 
n Not available. 
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Chapter 12. EMPLOYMENT. 


1, INTRODUCTION. 


The statistics of employment given in this chapter include Census data 
and estimates based on Civilian Registration, 1943, and other sources, and 
are followed by others dealing with trade unions and the operations of the 
State Industrial Court. The section on Wages describes the principles 
followed by both the State and the Commonwealth Courts in prescribing 
‘‘pasic’? wage rates; these rates and average wages are given also. This 
is followed by information on hours and regulation of working conditions. 
(Details of mining and factory employment are given in Chapter 7, and of 
transport employment in Chapter 8.) The remainder of the chapter deals. 
with apprenticeship, industrial accidents and workers’ compensation, and 
unemployment benefit. 


2, WORKING POPULATION. 
Industries and Occupations —The working population is classified both 
by industry and by occupation. For statistical purposes these two words 
are entirely distinct. ; 


A man’s occupation is the nature of the work which he himself 
performs. His industry is defined as the nature of his employer’s business, 
according to the commodity or service which his employer produces or 
performs. Thus carpenters, horsemen, or clerks working for a mining com- 
pany are, industrially, engaged in mining. In the same way a man who is 
by occupation a miner, working for a sewerage authority, is industrially 
classified under building and construction, and so forth. 


With the increasing complexity of industry, men of an increasing range 
of occupations will be found under one industrial heading, and men of a 
given occupation will be found in a wide range of industries. In the 1933 
Census of Australia, for the first time, this distinction was recognised, and 
two entirely separate tabulations. of industries and occupations were made. 


In the Census of 1921, and previously, only a single tabulation was 
made. This tabulation was on an industrial and not on an occupational: 
basis, and it is possible to make comparisons of industrial classification 
over a period of years. Unfortunately, in these earlier years the phrase 
‘‘oceupations’’ was used to designate what we now describe as industries. 
Unless recognised, this is a serious source of confusion. 


Census Data for Industries—The table on the next page shows the 
working population of Queensland according to the type of industry to 
which each person stated he (or she) belonged at the time of the 1933 
Census. ‘‘Breadwinners’’ for Census purposes are all persons in receipt 
of an independent income or who would have been in receipt of an income 
but for involuntary unemployment. The 146,765 male dependants were 
chiefly children, as there were 138,429 males under 15 at the Census. The 
352,456 female dependants were mostly wives and children. ‘At the Census 
there were 176,400 married women, and 133,004 females under the age of 15. 
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PERSONS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES, CENSUS, 1933. 


Industry. Males. Females. Persons. 
Fishing and Trapping. wa 2,055 9 5 2,064 
Agricultural, Pastoral, and "Dairying— ; 
‘Fruit Growing .. ie os oe 5,110 145 5,255 
Sugar Growing .. es ds a 18,922 285 19,207 
Tobacco Growing ae oe a 2,144 291 2,435 
Cotton Growing + See a 956 27 983 
Wheat Farming aoe ec 1,090 36 1,126 
Other Agricultural Farming we oe 3,572 74 3,646 
Farming, Mixed or Undefined. ss 27,482 779 28,261 
Grazing . . os -. | 22,691 629 , 23,320 
Dairy Farming . oe sve .. {| 21,508 1,998 23,506 
Poultry Farming ae an oe 566 75 641 
Other .. she or a 2,965 66 3,031 
Total wi i ae .. | 107,006 4,405 111,411 
Forestry... a es i 4,054 | 27 4,081 
Mining and Quarrying ae Ai as 8,819 31 8,850 
Industrial— 
Founding, Engineering, &c. .. te 9,636 167 9,803 
Articles of Dress a oes a 2,903 7,554 10,457 
Food ie 7 we 12,923 988 13,911 
. Furniture, Woodworking, &e. a 4,529 167 4,696 
Paper, Printing, a a ale &e. ..} 3,510 1,046 4,556 
Other Manuineranne = ek 7,632 1,627 9,259 
Building os 11,423 50 11,473 
Roads, Railways, Earthworks, &e. or 39,567 54 39,621 
Gas, Water, Electricity ee ne 2,172 76 2,248 
Total on oe are 94,295 | 11,729 106,024 
Transport and Communication — | 
Land Transport = ne .. | 20,787 | 814 21,601 
Water Transport oe es 2) 6,028 | 90 6,118 
‘Air Transport .. oe ss Se 62 1 63 
Communication. . ae bee Zl 3,164 934 4,098 
Total te ne a ..;) 80,041 1,839 31,880 
Commerce and Finance— j 
Property and Finance ae .. | 5,858 1,328 6,681 
Commerce - a a .. | 36,747 11,923 48,670 
Storage .. oh ans ih | 101 10 111 
Total sol oe “is oe 42,201 13,261 55,462 
Public Administration and Professional. . 17,063 | 15,339 32,402 
Entertainment, Sport, and Recreation .. 2,608 599 3,207 
Personal and Domestic Service .. So 6,479 27,845 34,324 
No eid or eens Not Stated® .. 18,261 6,667 24,928 
Pensioners . so 17,570 16,110 38,680 
Total Breadwinnersb ie be .. 1 850,452 97,861 448,313 
Dependants <s a3 ‘h .. | 146,765 352,456 499,221 
Total Population .. 4. | 497,217 | 450,317 | 947,534 


Sa Including unemployed persons for whom an industry was not stated, also 
pérsons of independent. means. 
b Including pensioners, and those of no industry or industry not stated. 
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Estimated Working Population. in Industries—Estimates of the 
working population of Queensland, based on Census records for 1901, 1911, 
1921, and 1933, are given in the next table. For comparability, and to 
allow for differences in economic conditions at the dates of the various 
Censuses, certain adjustments have been made to recorded Census figures. 
(For this reason, the figures shown below for 1933 differ from those in 
the preceding table). The estimates of working population include 
employers, persons working on own account, employees, and unemployed, 
but exclude those whose grade of employment was ‘‘not applicable’? and 
workers not receiving remuneration. Further, the ‘‘Undefined industrial 
workers’’ group in 1901, 1911, and 1921, and ‘‘Labourers, industry 
undefined’’ in 1933, have been distributed among the manufacturing, build- 
ing and construction, and transport and communication groups. The dis- 
tribution was 40 per cent. to the first group, and 30 per cent. to each of the 
other two. 


DistRIBUTION OF WORKING PopuULATION® By INDUSTRY, QUEENSLAND. 


Industry Group. en Census, Census, ra 


1933, 


Primary (excluding steue) 67,268 


71,944 90,180 111,324 - 


Mining r ; 16,870 17,211 9,422 8,836 
Manufacturing ae 35,926 46,151 54,349 67,607 
Building and Construction .. 13,257 17,296 21,010 28,669 
Transport and Communication| 21,002 24,941 34,935 41,409 
Property and Finance -. | 3,537 3,397 5,065 6,679 
Commerce .. 22,969 | 28,775 36,891 48,365 


| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

Public Administration, Pro- } 
fessions, and Entertainment 14,020 i 16,546 24,978 |- 33,487 


Personal and Domestic 4 25,210 25,315 © 27,969 33,858 


251,576 | 304,799 | 380,234 


Total Working Population | 220,059 


a¥For description, see above. 


The following table shows the distribution of the working population 
for Australia for each Census since 1901. These figures have been obtained 
by the same method .as those for Queensland. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING PoPULATION BY INDUSTRY, AUSTRALIA, 


Industry Group. eritea oe Census, “Census, 
Primary (excluding meee 408,211 415,121 476,163 551,102 
Mining : : 118,149 101,519 62,167 68,436. 
Manufacturing es 294,349 384,991 484,385 605,708 
Building and Construction et 117,942 136,539 168,959 209,962 
Transportand Communication| 133,820 175,076 241,676 272,502 
Property and Finance Sie 31,426 30,695 43,759 55,571 
Commerce .. 179,085 | 233,835 301,591 391,619 


Public Administration, Pro- : ; 
fessions, and Entertainment 124,648 133,252 186,370 241,399 
Personal and Domestic ee 193,047 194,184 204,537 239,295 


Total Working Population | 1,600,677 | 1,805,212 | 2,169,607 | 2,635,594 
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The figures for Queensland and Australia as shown in the preceding 
tables have been reduced to a percentage basis in the two tables which 
follow. 


PROPOBILON OF Worxina PoPULATION IN ‘Eackr InpDustTRY, QUEENSLAND, 


Industry Grow. crams | ees, | Gams | Cpe, 
% % % % 
Primary jenclusiing Mining) 30-6 28-6 29-6 29-3 
Mining .. ‘ at 77 - 68 3-1 2:3 
Manufacturing . 16:3 18-3 17:8 17:8 
Building and Construction 6-0 6-9 6-9 7-5 
‘Transport and Communication 9-5 99 | IL-5 10:9 
Property and Finance 2 wal 16 14 | 1-6 18 
Commerce : ai oe 1004 11-4 12-1 12-7 
Public Administration, Professions, 
and Entertainment .. 6-4 66 | 8-2 8-8 
Personal and Domestic 3 11-5 10-1 9-2 8-9 
Total Working Population .. we | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


It will be noticed that Queensland maintains a high percentage in the 
Primary group, the Australian figure being much lower and declining at 
each Census. In Building and Construction the Queensland proportion is 
consistently below the Australian. Manufacturing is another large group 
in which Queensland differs from the Australian figure. The Australian 
figure shows an increase each Census, whilst Queensland shows a decrease 
after 1911, and the same figure for 1933 as for 1921. The other industrial 
groups show similar trends. 


PRoPoRTION or WorkinG PopunatTion in Eacu Inpustry, AUSTRALIA. 


Industry Group. Geass, | poems, | enzms, | Cenens, 
4 

; oe Yo Jo Jo do 
Primary (excluding Mining) .. 28 25-5 23-0 21-9 20-9 
Mining .. ‘. a ts a re 5-6 2-9 2-6 
Manufacturing . ois ae 18-4 21:3 22:3 23-0 
Building and Construction os es 74 | 7:6 78 8-0 
Transport and Communication 84 | OT 11-2 10:3 
Property and Finance : oe 19 17 2-0 21 
Commerce = ot 11-2 12-9 13-9 14:8 
Public Administration, Professions, 

and Entertainment . a we 7:8 7:4 8-6 9-2 
Personal and Domestic _ ais 4 12-0 10-8 9-4 9-1 

Total Working Population .. ..| 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Persons in Full-time Employment im Industries——The Census data for 
working population shown above inelude the unemployed and a consider- 
able number who described themselves as part-time workers. For compari- 
son with later estimates of employment, the unemployed, together with 
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one-third of the part-time workers, have been deducted to obtain the 
estimates of numbers in full-time employment in 1933 which follow. 
Workers for no wages are assumed to be fully engaged. 


The 1939 and 1948 estimates have been made by the Commonwealth 
Statistician, using the National Register of 1939, the Civilian Registration 
of 1948, and other relevant statistics. 


Persons IN FuLu-TIME EMPLOYMENT, QUEENSLAND. 


Industry Group. | June, 1933. | July, 1939. | June, 1943. 
ie sat aks . a mt t 

Primary Geslncine ne 5 ..| 106,900 | 116,000 100,300 
Mining a Ae os 7,400 ; 10,100 6,900 
Manufacturing... wh 1.) 49,900 70,700 73,600 
Building and Construction. Sie 23 18,000 | 27,900 22,400 
Transport and Communication .. oo 33,500 36,400 41,800 
Property and Finance... be oe 6,400 6,400 6,200 
Commerce .. : = .. | 48,100 52,400 | 42,200 

Public Administration, Professions, 
and Entertainment ay ahd oa 31,800 | 39,400 50,200 
Personal and Domestic. -. ay a4 29,900 36,700 23,700 
Total in Employment 22 .. | 326,900 396,000 367,300 


The large increase between 1933 and 1939 in the total number otf 
persons in employment was due in part to recovery of industry from the 
depressed conditions in the earlier year. This increase was widely 
distributed amongst the various industries. 


From 1939 to 1943, the decrease in total persons in employment was 
due to the departure of large numbers of male workers to the Defence 
Forces, partly offset by the employment of additional females in wartime. 
The industries which were most severely cut back to serve the needs of 
war are seen to have been primary production (including mining), building, 
commerce (which includes retail stores), and personal and domestie ser- 
vices. War conditions required a substantial increase in public adminis- 
tration, and in transport and communication, and, to a lesser extent in this 
State, in manufacturing. The greater part of building and construction 
employment after the end of 1941 was attributable to defence works. 


Occupations—Data classifying the working population into occupa- 
tions, as defined on page 273, became available for the first time in 1933. 
As the classification then used has already been subjected, to two revisions 
for purposes of the National Register, 1939, and the Occupation Survey, 
1945, and is being further revised for the next Census, no tables have been 
compiled for inclusion in this section. 


Grades of Employment—tThe preceding tables in this section have 
dealt with all persons who normally seek employment irrespective of the 
grade, or industrial status, under which such employment is performed. 
The next table shows such grades of employment as recorded at the 1933 
Census. Further details regarding employment of wage and salary earners 
only are given in the next section. 
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GRADES OF EMPLOYMENT, Qupenste ae: ENE UE 1933. 


; Grade of Employment. | Males. Females. Persons. 
Employer .. Hoots pe 32,384 3,682 36,066. 
Working on Own Account ni a 51,312 6,617 57,929: 
Wage or Salary Earner .. i .. | 145,978 50,586 | 196,564 
Apprenticed Wage Earner 2,949 642 3,591 
Wage Earner Employed Part Time, 
including those stated to be on Susten- 
ance or Relief Work .. .| 31,238 2,953 34,191 
Unemployed, excluding those under age 
21 years without Previous Occupation | 44,983 9,515 54,498 
Unemployed under age 21 years, stated j 
to be without Previous Occupation .. 1,748 1,045 2,793: 
Helper Not Receiving Salary or Weee -+} 6,266 865 7,131 
Grade Not Applicable a .. .. | 179,258 | 374,188 | 553,446 
Not Stated oe ack as a 1,101 224 1,325 
Total es 4 a «+ | 497,217 450,317 947,534 


a Including pensioners, persons of private means not in business, persons 
engaged in home duties, scholars, and other dependants. 


3. EMPLOYMENT. 

Fluctuations in Volume of Employment—Like the old Bureau of 
Industry series of employment estimates based on contributions to Unem- 
ployed Workers’ Insurance, a new series compiled in collaboration with the 
Commonwealth Statistician and shown on the next page for July, 1939, 
1941-42, and succeeding -years, covers all persons in work in Queensland 
whether as employees, employers, or workers on own account. 


The figures for July, 1939, were prepared by the Commonwealth Statis- 
tician from the National Register of that date. Those for 1941-42 and 
following periods are based on estimates of employees (excluding rural 
industry and private domestic service) compiled monthly by the Common- 
wealth Statistician from Pay-Roll Tax data. This data has several advan- 
tages, namely :— 

(i.) Male and female employment can ‘be- tabulated separately ; 
(ii.) The data can be classified by industry groups; and 
(iii.) The collection is uniform throughout Australia. 


Pay-Roll Tax is payable by any concern paying £20 per week or more 
in wages and salaries, and, therefore, covers all but the smallest businesses. 
Agriculture is very incompletely covered, while Commonwealth Government 
employment, public hospitals, and private domesti¢ service are not covered 
at all. The Commonwealth Statistician makes estimates to include omitted 
industries (except rural and private domestic) and small firms not liable to 
make a return. Information to do this is derived from various sources, 
mainly the Civilian Register tabulation of June, 1943, and monthly returns. 
of employment from Government Departments. In some cases where the 
assumption seems justified, the portion of an industry not covered is assumed 
to move in proportion to the Pay-Roll figures for the industry, Annual 
agricultural statistics and Civilian Register data are used to estimate rural 
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and private domestic employment, and they also provide the basis for 
estimates of the numbers of employers and workers on own account. 


The figures now shown are higher than the series previously published. 
The main reasons for this are, firstly, the inclusion here of C.C.C. men as 
employees, and secondly, numbers of females in work, as disclosed by the 
Civilian Register tabulations, being higher than had previously been 
estimated. Figures for quarters are not corrected for seasonal variation. 


Unemployment has not been estimated, because it became almost non- 
existent and the chance variations in the figures from month to month had 
no significance, aid because of indefiniteness in the total employment field 
caused by the war-time attraction of persons into work who would not 
normally have been seeking gainful occupations. This has been estimated 
for -Australia at 60,000 males and 106,500 females, in March, 1944, but 
the male figure had been up to about 75,000 in the middle of 1943. 


QUEENSLAND EMPLOYMENT. 


Period. Employees. |. Total in Work. 

July, 1939... hs oe z. bs 289,800 396,000 
Year— : 

1941-42. sas . eS - 286,300 377,100 

1942-438, =, ors se .. 7 289,100 369,200 

1943-44, ee Ste ot a 294,600 376,700 
Quarter— ; 

3rd, 1943... = ee sf .. | 293,500 373,800 

4th, 1943.-.. e ie 3 sis 296,200 377,800 

Ist, 1944 .. - 2 an .. | 295,000 377,800 

Qnd, 1944... im - x .. | 293,600 377,600 

3rd, 1944 .. o ccs ee .. [> 291,200 376,100 

4th, 1944... we ee os .. | 285,800 371,400 


Latest figures in the above series are published each month in Economic 
News. 


_ Wage and Salary Earners (excluding Rural and Private Domestic) in 
Employment.—The Commonwealth Statistician prepares estimates each 
month of the total number of wage and salary earners, excluding those in 
rural industry and in private domestic service, in employment in each 
State. A brief outline of the method of estimation is given in the pre- 
ceding section. Fluctuations in such employment in Queensland for certain 
selected months are shown for the various industries in the table on the 
next. page. Details for all States are published monthly in a Press Notice 
issued by the Commonwealth Statistician. 


The first two columns of estimates in the table have been selected 
te’ show the employment position at approximately the beginning of the 
European and Pacific Wars respectively. The industrial structure of 
Queensland, as of other States, was not seriously disturbed until after 
November, 1941. From that date, however, can be seen the effect of intense 
war organisation, resulting in a decrease in employment of persons of both 
sexes in less essential activities, such as retail trade, while employment in 
services of a high war-time priority was inereased or maintained. 
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Wace anp Satary Earners IN Crvi, EMPLOYMENT, QUEENSLAND. 


(Exeluding Rural Industry and Private Domestic Service.) 


Indu Group fay perme) daz | an | ee 
a 
MALES (THOUSANDS). 
- x aa 
Forestry, Fishing, Trapping 6-3 45 3-8 3:3 3-4 
Mining and Quarrying re 7-0 6-7 6:3 61 | 6-0 
Factories and Works 51-2 bla 51-6 50-6 | 515 
Building and Construction. . 23-8 19-5 20-5 23-4 | 15-8 
Shipping and Stevedoring . 5:7 6-2 6-4 6-9 6-8 
Rail, Road, and Air Transport 20:0 | 22-6 21-9 23-0 24-6 
Communication 33 | 4:2 4:4 4-4 45 
Retail Trade oi 33-2 Sf} 13-9 11-5 9-5 9-5 
Other Commerce : Uo 156 14-1 11-6 12-0 
Governmental, n.e.i. 5-0 6-2 10-4 143 | 16-9 
Other Industries 1730, 17-1 14-9 144 | 15-0 
Total Males .. «| 1728 | 167-9 | 165-8 | 167-5 | 166-0 
FEMALES (THOUSANDS). 
Factories and Works A 10-8 15-4 15-8 17-7 16-4 
Rail, Road, and Air Transport 1-0 15 1-8 2-2 2-5 
Communication . 1-2 1-2 15 2-6 2-7 
Retail Trade ee (VU 13-4 12-6 11-9 12-1 42-1 
Other Commerce... LS 5-8 6-5 71 71 
Governmental, n.e.i. aa 1-0 2-5 5:5 6-9 10-0 
Other Industries ® .. .. | 25:8 21-7 22-5 23-6 24-9 
Total Females .. se 53-2 60-7 65-5 72-2 75-7 
PERSONS (THOUSANDS). 

Forestry, Fishing, Trapping 6-3 4-6 3:8 3-4 3-4 
Mining and Quarrying : 7:0 6-8 6-4 6-1 6-1 
Factories and Works 62-0 66-8 67-4 68-3 67-9 
Building and Construction. . 23°9 20-1 21-2 24-3 16:7 
Shipping and Stevedoring . 5-8 6-4 6-8 7:3 7-2 
Rail, Road, and Air Transport 21-0 24-1 23-7 25-2 27-1 
Communication 45 | 5-4 5-9 7-0 7:2 
Retail Trade Laget| 26:5 23-4 21-6 21-6 
Other Commerce S Uo 214 20-6 18-7 19-1 
Governmental, n.e.i. 60 | 8-7 15-9 21-2 26-9 
Other Industries 42-9 37-8 36-2 36-6 38-5 
Total Persons .. .. | 226-0 228-6 231-3 239-7 241-7 


a Approximate distribution based on National Register, 1939, and other 


sources. 


b Including small numbers of females in the extra groups shown for males. 


These are included in their correct groups in the total persons figures. 


Employment of wage and salary earners (excluding rural and private 
domestic) is shown in the following table for all States separately for the 


same periods as appear in ‘the preceding table. 
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WaGE AND Sauary Earners In Crvi EMPLOYMENT, AUSTRALIA. 
(Excluding Rural Industry and Private Domestic Service.) 


State July, |November,} June, June, June,” 
; 1939. 1941, 1942, 1943. . 1944, 
MALES (THOUSANDS). 
saat iii catil aae . 

New South Wales .. ee 529-9 | . 555-4 533-6 523-8 §22-2 
Victoria aes a a 357-5 405-1 375°6 355-3 351-1 
Queensland .. e% = 172:8 167-9 165-8 167-5 166-0 
South Australia 56 i 106-7 121-9 116-9 110-6 110-4 
Western Australia .. a 82-9 83-2 71-7 70-4 70-7 
Tasmania... cad oo 37-4 39-4 37:5 36-9 38-9 
Australia a $e .. | 1,293-1 | 1,381-3 | 1,309-5 | 1,273-9 | 1,271-5 


FEMALES (THOUSANDS). 


New South Wales .. a 168-0 | 224-5 230-3 249-7 | 250-4 
Victoria os ae . 142-9 | 191-8 197-5 204-4 202-0 
Queensland .. a “3 53:2; 60-7, 65:5 72-2 75-7 
South Australia ws - 34-0 45-4, 51-1 52-5 51-2 
Western Australia .. a4 26-2 32-2 | = 33-1 34-6 35:5 
Tasmania... 24 an 11-6 14-7) 15:7) 16-2 17-0 
\ \ \ | 
Australia a ue an 437-1 571-0 | 594-8 | 631-3 633-8 


i | } 


PERSONS (THOUSANDS). 


1 

New South Wales .. ..| 697-9 | 779-9 | 763-9 7173-5 772-6 
Victoria he 7 ..| 500-4} 596-9 | 573-1) 559-7! 553-1 
Queensland .. mel Pee 226-0 | 228-6 231:3 239-7 241-7 
South Australia... ..| 140-7} 167-3 | 168-0} 163-1; 161-6 
Western Australia .. -.; 1091) 115-4 | 104:8 105-0 106-2 
Tasmania... be .. | 49-0 54:1, 53-2 53-1 55-9 

Australiaa =... .. | 1,730-2 | 1,952-3 | 1,904-3 | 1,905-2 | 1,905-3 


} 


aIncluding N. Territory and A.C. Territory. 


4, INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION AND TRADE UNIONS. 

The State Industrial Court—The Court of Industrial Arbitration 
consists of a Supreme Court Judge as President and two other members, 
and is legally competent to determine all industrial matters in relation to 
employers and employees, and in relation to the organisations representing 
them. There is no appeal to any superior authority. It is a Court of 
Arbitration rather than of law, but its decisions have the force of law, and 
its awards establish a code and follow general principles which are com- 
parable to the principles of law. Except on special occasions when. dis- 
putes between employees and their employers threaten breaches of industrial 
peace, the Court is occupied chiefly with regulating the conditions of 
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employment in occupations where trade unionism already. exists. This it 
does in considerable detail. The Court itself is charged with the duty of 
enforcing its awards, and is a Court of Appeal from magistrates who 
interpret and enforce the Court’s awards. The Court follows the usual 
legal procedure of relying on evidence submitted by litigants, but it is 
not limited to this procedure. Except by consent, solicitors and barristers 
of the Supreme Court may not appear in this Court, but the system has 
developed its own specialists and advocates. 


Details of the transactions carried out by the State Industrial Court 
during the last ten years are as follows. 


Business oF INDUSTRIAL CoURT, QUEENSLAND. 


Nature of Transaction. 


1935 
1936 
1937. | 
1938 
1939. | 
1940 
1941. 
1942 
1943 


Applications for New Awards, Varia- ; | 
tion, Rescission or Interpretation . . '320,185|244:209/195)140)194)227/246/356 
Applications for Compulsory Con- | 
ferences and References to Disputes | 24| 17] 15, 25, 6! 5| 16, 18) 28) 17 
Applications re Apprentices or | | 


Improvers.. ae ae 71 66, 48) 59: 47) 45) 32| 15, 11) 7 
Applications for Deregistration of eh i 

Industrial Union ... Vos YU g..) 5 ye.d 8 .. 
Appeals from Decisions of Industrial 

Magistrates .. 25| 29) 46| 37) 39, 41, 24) 22) 23) 23 


Appeals from Decisions of Industrial | 
Magistrates under Workers’ Com- 
pensation Acts =e ae .. {| 4! 8] 13) 19} 14] 14; 16) 10) 15). 4 

Applications for Injunction and 
Restraint Orders... ne | 3 | 

Miscellaneous Applications 4! 34) 35! 30 21) 24) 18! 10 25) 31 

Cases Filed at Townsville Registry a 12| 31} 26) 22; 13) 9) 21) ..)..).. 


Total Cases .. re .» (484/377 430'404/337 285/330) 3121354 450 


a Mainly applications for variations of awards. . 


The Court was first established in 1918 and now operates under The 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts, 1932 to 1945. It controls 
most of the employment in the State. The Commonwealth Court is superior 
within its jurisdiction, but in Queensland its awards are much more limited 
in their application than in most other States. 


Since 10th February, 1942, the Court has been governed by the Wage 
Pegging section of the National Security Regulations under which no 
inereased rates of pay could be granted except as follows:— ; 

(i.) Variation of an award, the claim for which was lodged. prior to 
10th February, 1942. 

(ii.) To the extent of the increase in the cost of living. 

(iii.) Where the Court found that the rates of remuneration were 
anomalous. 


Under new Regulations, issued in February, 1945, the Court was 
empowered to hold a preliminary hearing to determine whether there was 
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evidence that an alteration in the rates of remuneration was necessary to 
remove an anomaly, or to compensate employees for a change of circum- 
stances in their employment. If evidence was found that an alteration was 
necessary, the Court was to submit a statement to the Chief Judge of the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. If the Judge agreed 
with the opinion of the Court, and was satisfied that it was not opposed to 
the national interest to do so, he was empowered to make an order authoris- 
ing the Court to make such alteration, subject to such limitations as he 
thought fit. 


The Basic Wage.—The most important function of the Court is to 
determine the basie wage, which it varies from time to time on the applica- 
tions of parties and on evidence submitted by them. In 1925 this wage 
was fixed, by Act of Parliament, which provided that the wage fixed therein 
should operate for one year and thereafter until varied by the Court. No 
variation was made until 1930. This wage is the minimum to which 
margins are added for particular work or skill, and its variations apply 

to all wages under the Court’s jurisdiction. ‘The various basic rates are 
given in the section on Wages, where the Commonwealth Court’s rates are 
shown also and an account of the adjustments used by that Court. The 
_ State basic wage is not varied except. by the Court itself, but on occasions 
the Court has used a lower basis for industries adjudged to be below 
<“average prosperity’’. 


The basic wage is nominally intended to provide for the needs of a 
man, his wife, and three children, but the proportion of men in industrial 
employment receiving only the basic wage is small, and among them the 
proportion with a wife and three or more dependent children is small 
‘also. There are no figures to show how many such families there may be. 
The index numbers used for determining variations in the purchasing power 
or wages are given in Chapter 11 on Prices. 

Industrial Disputes——Particulars of industrial disputes, the establish- 
ments and workpeople involved, and the time and wages lost, are compiled 
by the Commonwealth Statistician. The following table shows such informa- 
tion for the State of Queensland during the last ten years. 


InpustTRIAL DiseuTES, QUEENSLAND. 


Establish- Workpeople Involved. Total 
Year. | Disputes..| ments Working | Estimated 

: Involved. Days Lost.| Loss of 
Directly. | Indirectly.| Total. Wages. 

: No. No. No. | No. No. No. £ 
1935)... 13 29 1,794 201 1,995 | 73,351 | 57,960 
1936 .. 12 12 1,052 194 1,246 | 14,653 | 12,325 
1937... 10 ll - 492 203 995 | 15,681 15,699 
1938... 5 9 2,657 ee 2,657 | 87,539 | 87,379 
1939 le. 5 6 373 | 2 375 1,870 1,753 
1940) wi] 4 8 : 3,013 | 14 3,027 | 131,628 | 157,673 
1941 me 17 113 | (3,392 280 3,672 | 47,826 | 48,574 
1942: .. 6 6 |. - 370 52 422 2,702 2,145 
1943. 20 114 8,990 302 9,292 |. 58,895 | 62,629 


1944. 23 32 8,493 -.- ‘| 8,493 | 63,084.| 67,301 
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A comparison with the other States of Australia is given in the next 


table. 
npusTRIAL DIsPuTES, Steed 1944. 
Establish--  Workpeople Involved. Ee Total 
State or Territory. | Disputes.| ments ' Days | Estimated 
‘Involved. Tn- ' Lost. Toss of 
| Directly.| directly.] Total. | Wages. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. £ 
N.S. Wales ..}; 800 924 | 212,858! 8,175 | 221,033) 575,305} 760,380 
Victoria i 53 89 13,348 294 | 13,642 72, 618; 73,223 
Queensland .. 23 32 8,493) she 8,493 63,084 67,301 
8. Australia .. 30 71 18,250} 3,230 | 21,480} 76,086] 80,614 
W. Australia .. 29°; 74 +: 7,142) 2,917 | 10,059} 89,984) 93,601 
Tasmania | 4 j 4 | 533 we 533) 35,675 ase 
N. Territory .. aes aa re ae ee 
Total we 939 1,194 ! 260,624) 14,616 275,240) 912 ,752|1,111, 629 


Trade Unions in Queensland.—In order that they may be repre- 
sented in claims before the State Industrial Court, unions both of employees 
and employers must be registered under The Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Acts, 1932 to 1945. Practically all unions of employees are ~ 
registered in this way. The few exceptions are those unions all of whose 
members are covered by awards of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration. 


The following tables give particulars of membership of registered 
unions, showing separately each union which at 31st December, 1944, had 
1,000 or more members. The number of unions at 31st December, 1944, 
were:—employees’ 77, and employers’ 18. 


__ EMPLOYEES’ Unions REGISTERED IN QUEENSLAND. 


‘Mem bership in Queensland ; at 31st December. 
Name of Union. 
| 1940. 1941. 1942. 1943. 1944. 

Australian Workers’ (Q’land) | 66,017 | 59,624 | 63,110 | 49,879 | 47,632 
Fed. Clerks’ (C. and 8. Q’land)|' 11,517 | 12,595 | 13,966 | 15,536 | 16,123 
Aust.Railways Union (Q’land)| 7,524 7,847 8;450 8,647 9,221 
Amalgamated Society of ° 

Carpenters and Joiners .. 8,744 9,303 | 10,085 9,865 8,675 
Aust. Meat Industry (Q’land) 7,648 8,360 7,181 7,437 7,824 
Amalgamated Engineering. . 4,629 5,310 5,777 6,893 7,107 
Queensland State Service ..j| 4,650 4,925 5,464 5,631 5,899 
Federated Storemen ‘and 

Packers’ (Brisbane) Se 3,274 3,547 4,315 5,165 5,702 
Federated Engine Drivers 

and Firemen’s ae a 3,932 4,061 4,556 4,874 5,108 
Queensland Teachers’ 5 4,574 4,673 4,848 4,928 5,024 
Q’land Shop Assistants’ .. 4,991 5,701 | 5,107 4,446 4,780 
Waterside Workers’ Federa- 

tion (Q’land) : ss 2,702 2,830 3,770 4,010 4,609 
Amalgamated Foodstuffs oe 3,544 3,664 3,297 3,610 4,582 
Clothing and Allied Trades. . 7,650 5,349 6,218 6,764 4,549 
Transport Workers’ (Q’land) 4,361 4,207 3,863 4,096 4,352 
Fed. Ironworkers’ (Q’land).. 1,378 1,305 2,418 2,672 3,216 


United Bank Officers’ (Q’land)} 2,374 2,570 3,014 | 2,989 3,036 
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’ EmMPLoyres’ UNions REGISTERED IN QUEENSLAND—continued. 


Membership in Queensland at Bist December. 


Name of Union. 


1940. 1941. 1942. 19438. 1944. 
Queensland Colliery. . 2,800 2,848 2,835 2,842 2,839 
Fed. Mise. Workers’ (Q’ land) 3,191 3,336 3,254 2,767 2,401 
Electrical Trades (Q’land).. 2,044 2,152 2,307 2,330 2,381 
Australian Fed. Union of ; 

Loco. Enginemen 1,948 1,979 | 2,697 2,231 2,349 
Fed. Clerks’Union (N.Q’ land) 1,911 1,991 1,790 2,087 2,308 
Aust. Builders Labourers’ 

Federation (Q’land) i 1,915 1,711 2,250 2,900. 2,212 
Queensland Railway Traffic 1,809 1,914 2,018 2,269 2,110: 
Printing Industry (Q’land). . 2,107 2,000 1,973 1,959 2,011 
Aust. Trained Nurses’(Q’land)! . 1,492 1,518 1,512 1,519 2,010 
Vehicle Builders Fed. of , 

Aust., Qland Branch ..| 1,705 | 1,399| 1,475 | 2,380] 1,844 
Federated Furnishing Trade 

(Q’land) .. 1,673 1,817 1,723 1,795 1,785: 
Theatrical and Amusement ; 

(Qland) .. Ns aie 1,765 1,788 | 2,088 1,895 1,781 
Brisbane Tramways 1,150 1,248 1,489 1,709 | 1,748 
Q’land Railway Maintenance 1,639 1,773 1,809 | 1,771 1,746 
Queensland Police .. 1,387 1,421 | 1,511 1,567 1,601 
Sheet Metal Workers’ (Q’land) 436 491: 825 1,028 1,458 
Plumbers’ and Gasfitters’ j 

(Q’land) .. oe ee 1,266 1,340) 1,401 1,430 1,419 
Seamans’ (Q’land) .. os 799 900 864 | 1,500 1,385. 
Operative Painters’ and | | 

Decorators’ (Q’land) ae 1,157 1,316 1,397 1,378 1,381 
Fed. Liquor Trade (Q’land)| 1,027/ 1,128) 1,161 1,082 | 1,841 
Q’land Railway Salaried .. 1,011 1,093 1,136 1,142 1,158 
Boilermakers’ (Q’land) ... 738 854 982 | 1,052| 1,147 
Queensland Government 

Professional Officers’ ie 1,062 1,088 1,050 1,075 1,074 
Other Unions is a 9,646 9,990 9,550 9,306 9,717 

Total .. ae .. | 195,187 ; 192,966 | 203,936 | 198,456 | 198,645 


Particulars of employers’ unions for the last five years are shown in 
the next table. 


EmpLoyers’ UNIONS REGISTERED IN QUEENSLAND. 


Membership in Queensland at 3ist Dec@mber. 
Name of Union. : i 
| 1940. | 1941. 1942. 1943. | 1944, 
Queensland Cane Growers’. . 7,861 7,748 7,606 7,656 7,186 
United Graziers’ Association. 2,521 2,591 2,647 2,870 3,236 
Other “4 4 -.| 2,808 | 3,403 | 3,932 4,908 | 4,863 
Total .. ae -» | 13,190 | 13,742 | 14,185 | 15,434 | 15,285 


Trade Unions in Australia—The Commonwealth Statistician supplies 
the following figures of the membership of all trade unions in Australia. 
At the 31st December, 1940, there were 381 separate unions in Australia, 
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and the number had decreased to 370 at 31st December, 1944. Membership 
had increased from 955,862 to 1,218,778. The latter membership repre- 
sented 349 per 1,000 male and female breadwinners (using the 1933 Census 
proportion of breadwinners), compared with 392 in Queensland. 


TRADE Untons, AUSTRALIA, MEMBERSHIP. 


At 31st December. 


Industrial Group. 
1940. 1941. 1942. | 1943. 1944, 


‘Wood, Furniture, &c. 2 29,520 28,656 | 25,017 | 28,099 29,289 
Engineering, Metal Works, &e. 112,230 | 153,911 | 199,698 | 206,791 | 209,105 
Food, Drink, Tobacco, &c.. 77,229 | 79,456 | 77,731 | 75,361 75,404 


‘Clothing, Hats, Boots, hee . | 73,489 | 86,824 96,450 102,406 | 102,369 
Books, Printing, &c. ..| 22,997 | 24,049 | 23,574 | 23,810 25,127 
Other Manufacturing .. | 62,185 | 86,443 | 100,069 | 95,116 84,782 
Building keg wore | 53,998 | 58,812 | 69,843 | 71,645 64,780 
Mining, Quarrying, &e. -. | 49,921 | 47,048 | 44,462 | 41,956 40,282 
Railway & Tramway Services | 101,940 | 111,922 | 120,672 |121,044 | 124,763 
Other Land Transport .. | 18,315 | 21,290 | 20,403 | 21,688 21,920 
Shipping, &c. .. | 29,173 | 29,740 | 32,013 | 32,342 35,936 
| 
Pastoral, Agricultural, &c... | 44,524 | 43,242 | 45,742 | 37,730 36,168 
Domestics, Hotels, &e. .. | 16,805 | 20,381 | 20,073 | 22,167 28,382 
Publie Service _ .. | 92,688 | 102,552 |115,954 | 127,341 76,645 
Banking, Insurance, and 
Clerical .. .. | 42,4389 | 48,451 | 56,176 | 65,577 | 122,750 
Retail and Wholesale | 35,119 | 36,416 | 34,516 | 35,346 | 36,781 
i 
Municipal, Sewerage, and | 
Labouring . . is ..| 47,673 | 45,083 | 47,533 | 45,205 46,428 
Other .. sd 24 .. | 45,617 | 51,404 | 52,491 | 51,239 57,867 
Total ae -- | 955,862 |1,075,680 1,182,417], 204, 803: 1,218,778 
5. WAGES. 


Componwealth Basic Wage—Prior to 1921 the Commonwealth basic 
wage, when declared, was based on the ‘‘Harvester’’ judgment when Mr. 
Justice Higgins fixed £2 2s. per week as a reasonable wage to provide for 
““a family of about five’’ in Melbourne in 1907. It was varied by the retail 
prices index number for food, groceries, and rent of all houses (‘‘A’’ 
Series) for the calendar year or for the four quarters immediately pre- 
ceding the declaration. 


Since 1921, the Commonwealth basic wage has been adjusted quarterly 
after the index number becomes available, and, from April, 1934, the 
yariation took effect, from the commencement of the third month after 
the end of the quarter to which the index number referred. Since 1940, 
any variation is effective from the commencement. of the second month 
after the end of each quarter. 
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The following table gives the annual average of male basic wages 
applicable from 1921 to 1944, and the current rates operating since 
1st November, 1941. 


CoMMONWEALTH WEEKLY Basic WaG8, BRISBANE. 


Basic Wage Rates since 
rae Average Male | ist November, 1941. boxe 
Commencing Date. Male Wage. @ 

£ os. d. £os.d 

1921... a me 3818 0 lst November, 1941 .. 4.4 9 
1925 .. °C, me 315 4 Ist February, 1942 4 6 0 
1929... 4 0 5 Ist May, 1942 4 8 0 
1932 218 0 Ist August, 1942 ak 49 0 
Ist November, 1942 .. 411 9 

1934 3 1 (0 Ist February, 1943 411 0 
1935 3.2 2 Ist May, 1943 412 0 
1936 38.4 2 1st August, 1943 wk 414 0 
1937 3 8 8 | lst November, 1943 .. 413 0 
1938 314 7 Ist February, 1944 413 0 
1939 3.15 10 Ist May, 1944 413 0 
1940 318 0 Ist August, 1944 wi 413 0 
1941 4 2 7 Ist November, 1944 .. 413 90 
1942 4 711 Ist February, 1945 413 0 
1943 412 4 lst May, 1945 413 0 
1944 413 0 ist August, 1945 413 0 


a The female rate is generally 54 per cent. of the male rate. 


From 1921 until the first quarter of 1933, the wage was varied. in 
accordance with the fluctuations of the index number of food, groceries, 
and rent (all houses)—the ‘‘:A)’’ Series—taking as a basis the ‘‘ Harvester’? 
7s. a day in Melbourne in 1907. In 1922, the ‘‘Powers 3s.’’ was added to 
the ‘‘Harvester’’ equivalent by Mr. Justice Powers to allow for the lag 
while the rise of prices was preceding the calculation and application of 
the index number. This 3s. became a permanent addition.. As an 
emergency ‘‘depression’’ measure, 10 per cent. was deducted from the 
gross amount of the standard wage from February, 1931, until the first 
quarter of 1934., From the first quarter of 1933 until the Court’s judgment 
of ,17th April, 1934, the basic wage was varied in accordance with the 
fluetuations of the ‘‘All Items’’ (‘‘C’’ Series) Index. The 1934 judgment 
introduced a new basis, under which an index number of 1,000 (‘¢C”’ 
Series) was equivalent to a wage of 81s. Variations were made in amounts 
of not less than 2s. per week. 


. The 1937 judgment divided the basic wage into two parts. (i.) The 
first part is a ‘‘needs’’ wage, which is varied automatically by amounts of 
not Jess than one or more shillings per week with changes in the cost of 
living. This is the same as the basic wage under the 1934 judgment; ‘but, 
to determine variations in the cost of living, the Court adopted a special 
‘«Court’’ Index Number, obtained by multiplying the ‘‘C’’ Series Index - 
Number by -081, which gives the wage in shillings. (ii) To the ‘‘needs’” 
wage is added a constant ‘‘prosperity’’ loading, which varies between 
States, and is lower for railway awards. 
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On 12th April, 1943, a Commonwealth Prices. Regulation Order fixed a 
‘Price Ceiling’’; that is, prices actually being charged by individual 
traders on that date were declared to be a maximum. The general scheme 
has been supplemented by a number of specific Price Orders, and in the case 
of some commodities, when required to prevent the ‘‘ceiling’’ price being 
exceeded, subsidies are being paid; while employers are re-imbursed for 
wage rises caused by movements of the retail price index above the level 
prevailing when the ‘‘ceiling’’ was instituted. The effect of this policy 
has been to stabilise the retail price index, and it will be seen that the 
Commonwealth Basic Wage for Brisbane remained unchanged at £4 13s. 
from November, 1943. 


State Basic Wage.—A basic wage was not declared by the Queensland 
Industrial Court prior to 1921, but £3 17s. was generally recognised as the 
‘‘living wage’’ in its awards. Since 1920, the basic wage has been fixed 
by the Court from time to time (except in 1925 when it was fixed by 
legislation), after hearing evidence as to the cost of living and capacity 
of industries to pay. 


The basic wage as fixed (and shown in the table which follows) is 
applicable throughout the south-eastern part of the State, while allow- 
ances are added for various districts covering the rest of the State, 
partly on account of higher ‘‘costs of living’’ in these districts. The 
allowances (per week for adult males) are:—Northern district, 10s.; 
North-Western, 17s. 4d.; Mackay, 5s. 6d.; South-Western, 7s. 4d. They 
have not been changed since they were instituted in 1921. Half the amounts 
are allowed for females. For Basie Wage Districts, see map facing page 1. 


The next table gives the date of each Basic Wage Declaration in 
‘Queensland by the State Industrial Court, with the amounts for males and 
females in Brisbane. 


State WEEKLY Basic WaGE, BRISBANE. 


Date of Operation. Male, Female. 

£ os. d. £ sd. 
lst March, 1921 ‘4 5 0 2 3.0 
lst March, 1922... 4.0 0 2 1 90 
28th September, 1925 a 4 5 0 2 3 0 
Ist August, 1930. 4 0 0 2 1 0 
1st December, 1930 ot cs .-| 3817 0 119 6 
Ist July, 1931 - ix 35 | 814 0 119 0 
1st April, 1937 os a ae 318 0 2 1 0 
1st April, 1938 4 1 0 2 3 0 
7th August, 1939 4 4 0 2 5 90 
31st March, 1941 4 9 0 2 8 0 
4th May, 1942 411 0 2 9 6 
3rd August, 1942 .. 412 0 210 0 
21st October, 1942 414 0 211 6 
21st April, 1943... 415 0 212 6 
2nd August, 1943 .. 417 0 214 6 


a Fixed by Basic Wage Act. 
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Comparison of State Basic Wages—The following table shows the 
actual basic wages declared by the various State wage-fixing authorities, 
and also a comparison between the relative purchasing powers of these 
basic wages. The actual basic wages shown are those declared by the 
State Industrial Courts in Queensland, South Australia, and Western 
Australia. In New South Wales, the Commonwealth Basic Wage is opera- 
tive under awards of the State Industrial Commission, and the appropriate 
Commonwealth Basie Wage rates are shown for that State. In Victoria 
and Tasmania, where no basic wage is declared, the rates shown are those 
of the Commonwealth Court, which are followed to a large extent by the 
State wage-fixing tribunals. 


The amounts in the column headed ‘‘ Equivalent of Queensland State 
Basie Wage’’ show the sums which would be required in each of the other 
Capital Cities (or States) to give the same standard of living as the State 
Basic Wage in Brisbane (or Queensland) provides, calculated according to 
relative price levels as measured by the ‘‘C Series’? Index Number, The 
last column shows the difference in each case between the actual State Basic 
Wage and the amount required locally to provide the same standard of 
living as the Queensland State Basic Wage provides. These margins 
indicate the advantage in purchasing power which the Queensland rates 
have over those of other States. 


CoMPARISON OF STATE Basic WAGES, DECEMBER QUARTER, 1944. 


Equivalent of 


’ Price Index Margin in 
Cit State. Number. Queensland Actual State Favo f 
ity or State i Dee State Basie Basic Wage. | Queensland. 
METROPOLITAN. 
£ os. d. £ s. da. £ os. d. 
Brisbane .. es 1069 417 0 417 0 on 
Sydney a b6 1142 53°47 419 0 0 4 7 
Melbourne .. oy 1138 5 3 3 418 0 0 5 3 
Adelaide .. ig 1098 | 419 8 414 0 0 5 8 
Perth ee eis 1104 5 0.2 41911 0 0 3 
Hobart it Stee 1106 5 0 4 414 0 0 6 4 
= i af. weil 
STATE AVERAGE, 8 
ea ee £os.d. £ s.d. £ s.d. 
Queensland es 1073 417 8 417 8 nie 
New South Wales. . 1138 5 3 7 419 0 04 7 
Victoria .. bs 1134 5 363 41710 | 0 5 5 
South Australia .. 1093 419 6 414 0 0 5 6 
Western Australia. . 1112 56 1 3 5 0 6 0 0 9 
Tasmania .. 2 1089 419 1 412 0 0 7 «1 


a For explanation, see text preceding table. 
b Average for five principal cities in each State, weighted by population. 


Average Wages.—Actual wages are generally higher than the basic 
wage, because they include margins for particular occupations and for 
varying degrees of skill. 


K 
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The table on this page gives the Commonwealth Statistician’s 
ealeulations of the average wages paid in the various States for adult males 
since 1914. They are weighted by the proportions of the various industrial 
groups in each State. Direct comparisons between States must be made 
with qualification, since the varying proportions in the different States of 
industrial groups, in which average wage rates differ, affect the averages 
considerably. : 


AVERAGE Wace Rates ror ADULT MALEs. @ 


g z]|a4la4l, 

Date. 33 2 3 & es # z= 

's 5 8 | 38 $3 5 3 

BF | 8 2 | 22 | 8 | 3 2 

Zz > e B S a = 
‘ s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d 8s. a. s. a s. d 
30 June, 1914 ..] 55 11 | 54 4) 5210) 54 4/62 9/1 52 7/55 8 
31 Dec., 1915 ..| 57 7/55 3| 54 4/ 54 8! 63 4) 53 2 | 56 6 
31 Dec., 1921 ..}| 95 10} 93 7| 96 8/89 5!95 0191 8)} 94 6 
31 Dec., 1929 ..|/102 11 101 1/101 2/97 2/100 7/|94 8/101 2 
31 Dec., 19383 ..| 81 11} 77 0] 88 1; 73 5; 81 4] 78 0] 80 6 
31 Dec., 1984 ..} 83 2] 78 8/88 9/75 6; 84 1179 7/82 0 
31 Dec., 19385 ..| 84 2] 79° 9) 88 5) 7711] 86 7) 81 0; 8 O 
31 Dec., 1936 ..| 85 6) 83 1{| 88 7) 79 6/90 7] 8 31) 85 O 
31 Dec., 1937 ..| 92 1] 88 1]92 8} 85 10/.93.1)| 87 0; 90 4 
31 Dec., 1988 ..| 95 0] 91 2/9510); 87 1); 99 1); 88 5| 93 5 
31 Dec., 19389 ..| 96 7/94 0/97 5 | 8811 1100 6} 89 5] 95 3 
31 Dec., 1940 ..| 99 7197 0| 97 9} 92 11 j104 0) 92 7:98 I 
31 Dec., 1941 ..j105 4 |104 5/101 9100 3 {110 2) 99 3/104 3 
31 Dec., 1942 .. 1118 3 116 71110 2 )112 314117 74108 2 {115 8 
31 Dec., 19438 ../121 3 4119 7 {116 10/113 9/122 2/116 9;119 5& 
31 Mar., 1944 ..|121 2 |118 9 |116 11 113 4 {120 11 }116 2/119 O 
30 June, 1944 .. 1122 2 118 8/116 11/113 4 {121 34116 5 j119 0 
30 Sept., 1944 ..j121 3 119 4/117 2/113 3/121. 6/115 9119 38 
31 Dec., 1944 ..]/121 4 (119 6/118 0 3113 7 [121 10/116 6 j119 6 


a Averages, weighted by industrial groups, for a full week’s work. 


5. HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS. 

Minimum working conditions are prescribed for employees in Factories 
and Shops and other legislation, and in awards of the Industrial Court. 
These regulations are often as important as wages. They include provisions 
to protect the health, welfare, and safety of workers in mines, pastoral 
stations, sugar mills and fields, factories and workshops, construction camps, 
and in shops of all kinds. Industrial awards require payments for specified 
public holidays and usually include annual holidays. When wage rates 
are on an hourly basis or are for seasonal occupations, they are usually 
‘“‘loaded’’ to cover such provisions as far as possible. 

Hours.——The standard working week in Queensland is one of 44 hours, 
and overtime rates are required for hours worked in excess thereof. Regu- 
lation of working time includes limitations on the ‘‘spread’’ of hours 
where time is broken, and outside which extra payments are required. 
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The conditions are a means of increasing the wages paid in occupations 
requiring work to be done outside ‘the normal working hours. 


‘The following table gives the average weekly hours of labour. The 
figures are averages of the number of hours per week which are worked 
under the awards or agreements or according to ruling or predominant 
rates in different industries in the various States, weighted according. to 
‘the number of workers in each group. They are exclusive of overtime. 


Werexty Hours or Lasour, ApuLT Maes, AUSTRALIA. 


rE ee = 


Fe ae 4 s F 

At End of| 3g 3 3 g ae F § 

ear, BE 5 FA a8 83 a g 

3 3 B< <i a g 

z s & a | & é 4 
1940 ..-| 43-70 44:28 43-46 45-23 44-09 44-92 44-04 
1941 .. | 43-68 44-12 43-43 44-49 43-13 44-42 43-83 
1942... | 43-52 43-94 43-32 44-25 43-11 43-51 43-65 
1943) =... | 43-52 43-94 43-18 44-21 43-11 | 43-37 43-62 
1944... | 43-50 | 43-91 | 48-18 | 44-21 | 43-16 | 43-39 | 43°61 


7. JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT. 


Apprenticeship-——Under the Apprentices and Minors Acts, 1929 to 1945, 
provision is made for an Apprenticeship Executive, comprising a chairman 
appointed by the Government, and three representatives each of employers 
and of unions elected by the respective representatives on the Group Com- 
mittees. Each member is appointed for a period of three years and is 
eligible for re-appointment. 


For each trade or group of trades there is a Group Apprenticeship 
Committee subject to the control of the Executive. In each of the larger 
country centres there is an Apprenticeship Advisory Committee. to deal 
with apprenticeship matters referred to it for consideration or investi- 
gation locally by a Group Committee or the Apprenticeship Executive. 
At. present there are 19 Group Committees in Brisbane, while there are 8 
Advisory Committees in country centres. There are also special Group 
Committees which deal with railway apprentices and electrical workers 
apprentices. 


Close co-operation between the employers and the Apprenticeship 
Executive exists and every opportunity is taken to provide for the skilled 
training of the apprentices. ‘Apprentices are indentured mainly at an age 
of 15 to 16 years, for five years, and during that period are required to 
attend classes at Technical Colleges at convenient centres or follow corres- 
pondence tuition in their trade if arranged by the Department of Public 
Instruction. During the year ended 30th June, 1944, there were 2,038 
apprentices attending the Central Technical College, 1,010 attending Techni- 
cal Colleges outside Brisbane, and 499 taking correspondence courses. For 
the year ended 30th June, 1943, the numbers were 2,244, 1,163, and 683 
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respectively. The percentage of passes at the annual examinations has 
decreased considerably since 1938 when 85-2 per cent. was reached. After 
dropping to 69-7 in 1940 and remaining at that level in 1941, the percentage 
has gradually risen, the figures being 69-9 in 1942, 73-0 in 1943, and 79-5 
in 1944, 


In the following table apprentices are shown according to the various 
trades, and the total number indentured in each trade as at. 30th June, 
1944, has been divided according to the year of indenture which apprentices 
are serving. Other details are also given. 


APPRENTICES, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


3 Fi ay 4 Ons 5 Apprentices at 30th June, 1944. 
Trad Bh | 2eh | Bah a i | 
‘is SH |ge2/s2\ a3 | $4 / Eg) ee] ae| 2 
SE AOBBOR ae | ds | an | as | ae 2 
| 
! { 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No 
Bread and Paaley 
Making .. | 56 10 10-| 54) 38; 36) 89 | 217 
Boot . eh oe 24 1 3 22 19 27 30 22 { 120 
Building— 
Carpentry and 
Joinery .. --| 90) 24 ll 84 | 52) 26); 62 | 129 | 353 
Painting .. os 6 af 2 6 6 a hi 10; 16 
Plastering = - sy. I 2 2 1 1 Si 1 5) 8 
Plumbing .. .. | 57 13 5 54; 33) 42] 56) 45 | 230 
Other bea ae 15 4 1 14 9}; 24); 23; 32; 101 
Coach and Motor ..| 30 11 2 24) 25 2 7 39 97 
Clothing ar on 1 5) 1 1 10 a ea 7 18 
Electrical .. ..| 144) 54 17 | 140 { 113 | 136 | 106 | 138 | 633 
Engineering— 
Boilermaking ee 71 23 9 59 37 52 89 55 | 292 
Fitting and Turning} 199 | 96] 15 | 197 | 105 | 287 ; 219 | 190 | 998 
Motor Mechanic ..| 130) 29 10 | 125 | 59| 69; 54] 57 | 364 
Other a «| 110] 34 6; 105} 53; 114] 96} 107 | 475 
Furniture... .. | 67 8 7| 66] 271) 25) 29} 391 186 
Hairdressing. . --| 98) 12) 22 )° 94] 42) 383) 29 73 | 271 
Leather if act 6 1 1 6 2 3 1 6 18 
Printing— 
Composing o | 22 3 3 21 | 34) 12 8) 11) 86 
Other et 19 2 3 19 17 19 7 18 {| 80 
Sheet Metal Working 21) 12 sh 21) 12) 18; 10; Il] 72 
Other. . ‘ 72 10 4|/ 71 | 47) 57); 25 | 43 | 243 
Total .. .. 1,289) 354 | 134 }1,184! 735 | 982 | 941 [1,036 /4,878 


The number of apprentices indentured and the number under 
indentures at the end of each year is shown in the table on the next page. 
The number of apprentices indentured at the end of the year does not 
include those indentures temporarily suspended when youths were called 
up for military service. 
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Year. 


1934-35 


1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 


Number 
Indentured. 


713 
1,162 
1,219 
1,278 


Number Year. Number Number 
at 30th June. Indentured. at 30th June. 
n 1939-40 1,213 4,839 
n 1940-41 1,239 6,711 
n 1941-42 1,407 6,358 
n 1942-43 1,401 5,064 
5,175 1943-44 1,239 4,878 


1,308 


n Not available. 


Juvenile Employment Scheme.—In January, 1935, a Juvenile Employ- 
ment Bureau was constituted to assist boys and girls to find positions 
offering permanent employment suited to their individual qualifications 
and attainments. An office was opened in Brisbane on 15th January, 
1935, and in the following year branches were established in Toowoomba, 
Bundaberg, Rockhampton, Mackay, and Townsville; each branch is 
conducted. as an activity of the local High School and Technical College. 


Prior to 1943 registration with the Bureau was voluntary and open to 
boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 21 years. From 1943 registra- 
tion of juveniles with the Bureau was made compulsory under the National 
Security (Man Power) Regulations, and was restricted to youths between 
the ages of 14 and 18 years. Registration and placement of juveniles was 
handled by the Juvenile Employment Bureau in Brisbane and through 
National Service Officers in the country. 


In Brisbane there are three sections of the Bureau, the Commercial, 
the Industrial, and the Rural. The Commercial Section is primarily eon- 
cerned with the placement of juveniles as junior clerks, steno-typists, &e. 
The Industrial Section deals with the placement of juveniles as appren- 
tices ‘to the skilled trades, factory hands, waitresses, &., and the Rural 
Section places boys on farms, sheep or cattle stations. 


The table below shows the number of placements in Brisbane for the 
last five years dissected into the three types of employment for each year. 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, BRISBANE PLACEMENTS. 


All Placements. Commercial. Industrial. Rural. 
Year. ] 
M. EF. | T. M. F. T. M. F. T. M. 
1940 | 2,728 898 Ig, 626 464 675 | 1,139 | 1,459 223 11,682 | 805 
1941 | 2,507 807 | 3,314 296 632 928 | 1,560 175 |1,735 | 651 
1942 | 3,920 959 4, 879 253 662 915 | 3,208 297 |3,505 | 459 
1943 | 4,328 | 2,571 |6,899 208 945 | 1,153 | 3,762 | 1,626 |5,388 | 358 
1944 [5,053 4,079 9,132 385 | 1,459 | 1,844 | 4,182 | 2,620 |6,802 | 486 


The figures for the industrial placements include a number of youths 
who became indentured. apprentices and are included in the appear? 
figures in the foregoing tables. 
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8. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


The numbers of industrial accidents reported in Australia are given 
in the following table. Mining accidents are included. 


InpustRiAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED, AUSTRALIA, 


3 H 5 8 d E 

Year. 53 3 3 Be BS q 4 

wa 8 3 FE 33 é § 

Bel 6s g 3 33 3 E 
Sa Oo ee a ae ee 

PERSONS KILLED. 
1940 ..| 61 17 12 16 30 2 | 138 
1941 11} 73 22 10 7 32 6 | 150 
1942 °..| 66 16 8 5 25 ae ae 
1943. 71 ' 18 9 3 19 8 128 
1944... | 54 19 6 4 17 | iu 
PERSONS INCAPACITATED. # 

1940 ..|10,675 | 1,395 | 687 | 291 | 1,740 | 159 | 14,947 
1941. (14,503 | 1,971 | 743 | 245 | 1,656 | 92 |19,210 
1942... | 17,867 1,835 1,126 341 1,517 100 | 22,786 
1943... | 20,781 2,143 921 285 1,268 90 | 25,488 
1944... (20,710 2,019 879 \ 224 1,097 104 | 25,033 


@ In New South Wales all accidents involving more than 7 days incapacity 
are included, in other States more than 14 days. 


Workers’ Compensation Insurance.—In Queensland it is compulsory for 
employers to insure workers with the State Government Insurance Office. 


Compensation is payable for personal injury arising out of, or in 
the course of, employment, and includes a disease which is contracted 
by the worker in the course of his employment, whether at or away from 
his place of employment, and to which the employment is a contributing 
factor, but does not include certain specified diseases. 


The legislation provides for insurance of all persons who work under a 
contract of service, except members of the employer’s family dwelling in 
‘his house, members of the Police Force (who are separately provided for. 
under other legislation), or persons whose remuneration exceeds £750 a year. 


Compensation is paid for injuries sustained at the place of employment, 
on the journey to or from work, or when working under the employer’s 
instructions away from the place of employment. 


_ In the case of fatal injuries to a breadwinner with persons totally. 
dependent on him, £800 is paid (with the reservation that no deduction 
for weekly payments shall be made so as to reduce the amount payable 
in respect of the dependants of the worker below £200), plus £25 for each 
dependent child under 16 years of age. For partial dependency, the 
minimum payment is £150. 


For non-fatal injuries, the maximum payment is £1,000. During the 
period of incapacity, a weekly rate of compensation is payable, ranging 
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from £3 3s. for a single worker without dependants te £5 for a married 
man ‘with two or more totally dependent children. In addition, specified 
sums are payable for certain permanent disabilities. 


In the case of specified mining and industrial diseases—silicosis, 
anthraco-silicosis or pulmonary tuberculosis—and subject to certain residen- 
tial qualifications, the widow of a worker receives £1 a week, plus 10s. a 
week for each child under 16 years of age, with a maximum weekly pay- 
ment of £2 10s. The total of all payments cannot exceed £800 (with the. 
reservation that no deduction for weekly payments shall be made so as to 
reduce the amount payable in respect of the dependants of the worker 
below £200). A worker suffering from such a disease receives £1 a week, 
plus 10s. for each child, and 5s. for the wife of the worker, with a maxi- 


mum weekly payment of £2 15s. Aggregate compensation cannot exceed 
£1,000. 


Workers’ COMPENSATION (STATE GOVERNMENT INSURANCE OFFICE). 


Particulars. | 1939-40. | 1940-41. | 1941-42. | 1942-43. | 1943-44. 


Ordinary and Domestic 
Department. 
Claims Settled— 
Fatal Accidents .. No. 180 166 153 178 * 159 
Non-fatal Accidents No.; 20,971 | 20,576 | 22,414; 21,476) 20,714 
Industrial Diseases— 


Claims Admitted .. No. 376 714 368 392 395 
Compensation Paid .. £ | 524,056 | 545,970 | 557,964 | 504,385 | 542,055 
Premiums Received .. £ | 724,434 | 701,350 | 688,817 | 785,873 | 776,628 

Miners’ Phthisis Depart- 

ment. & | 
Claims Admitted .. No. 55 57 44 38 47 
Compensation Recipients @— 

Incapacitated.. .. No. 178 170 182 192 197 

Dependent .. .. No. 204 187 197 207 228 
Compensation Paid .. £} 16,806 | 14,987 | 15,480 | 16,376 | 21,495 
Premiums Received .. £}| 34,550 | 33,539 |} 33,763 | 28,314 | 22,330 


a Comprising mining, quarrying, stone-crushing or cutting, baking, and flour- 
milling industries. b At 30th June. 


9. UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS. 

Provision against the risks of unemployment is now generally reeog- 
nised as a community responsibility. The principle is accepted that indus- 
tries enjoying more stable employment should share equally in the costs 
with others more susceptible to unemployment, and that the burden should 
be spread over the whole community. 


In Queensland, alone among ‘Australian States, a scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance was operating before 1945. From Ist July, 1945, this scheme 
has been replaced by an Australia-wide system of unemployment benefits 
financed and controlled by the Commonwealth Government. State legisla- 
tion in 1944 provided for the suspension of the Queensland system from 
the date of commencement of the Commonwealth Unemployment Benefits. 
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Commonwealth Unemployment Benefit—-The Commonwealth scheme, 
which commenced to operate on Ist July, 1945, provides for payments to 
persons whose normal earnings are interrupted through unemployment or 
sickness. These are financed from taxation revenue and not from any 
system of contribution. 

Unemployment and sickness rates are:—For unmarried persons, 
15s. a week if under 18 years of age, £1 between 18 and 21, and £1 5s, im 
call other cases; for married persons an additional £1 for a dependent wife 
or husband and 5s. for one dependent child. Incomes are permitted, with- 
out affecting the benefit, of up to 5s. a week under 17 years, 10s. under 18, 
15s. under 21, and £1 in all other cases. Sick pay from Friendly Societies 
up to £1 a week is not taken into account in assessing income. (In caleula- 
ting unemployment benefit, but not sickness benefit, the income of the 
whole family group is considered.) ; 


Queensland System.—The Queensland system was introduced to. make 
provision not. only for what might be termed ordinary unemployment, but 
also for seasonal workers whose higher seasonal wages do not cover ‘‘off- 
season ’’- periods. 

Special provision was made for other men whose work is intermittent, 
2g. waterside workers, and also for coal miners. 


The system covered all persons over the age of 18 working under State 
awards, with contributions of 3d. per week from each employee and the 
same amount from the employer and the Government. In 1928 these con- 
tributions were increased to 6d., and other classes of persons were admitted 
to the scheme. Sustenance benefits were paid to eligible persons for a period 
calculated according to the amount of contributions made during the pre- 
vious twelve months. The maximum period allowed was 15 weeks. Sus- 
tenance was paid for 1 week for 2 weeks’ contributions, rising by 1 week 
for each additional 12 weeks’ (approximately) contributions to the 
maximum of 15 weeks for contributions of 6 months or more. 


Benefits were at the rate of 15s. per week for individuals of either 
sex in the Brisbane and Southern districts, with 10s. added for a married 
man supporting his wife, and 6s. for each dependent child under 16 years 
of age. Higher payments were made in other districts which conform to 
those for which higher basic wages are prescribed, the highest being 
18s. 3d., 12s. 6d., and 7s. in the North-Western district. 


Finance.—During the first four years the Unemployed Workers’ [nsur- 
ance Fund accumulated a credit balance of £177,638, but the drought of 
1926-27 increased unemployment and the eredit balance of the Fund was 
reduced to £10,665. Increased rates of contributions restored the credit 
balance to £62,997 for 1928-29, but by 1931 this was converted into a debit 
balance. Temporary reductions in benefits protected the Fund, and since 
1931-32 it has steadily increased. The almost complete disappearance of 
unemployment during the war years caused benefits paid to fall to a 
negligible amount and the credit balance of the Fund _ increased 
substantially. By 30th June, 1945, it had become £2,681,215. This 
balance is to be held as a special Fund for Post-War Reconstruction. 
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UNEMPLOYED WORKERS’ INSURANCE, QUEENSLAND. 


Item, 1939-40. 1940-41. 1941-42. 1942-43. 1943-44, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Receipts. 
Employees’ Con- 
tributions... 213,261 212,194 211,555 191,391 188,042 
Employers’ Con- 
tributions— 
Government 43,676 43,935 | . 45,028 43,773 41,736 
Other ie 169,584 168,258 166,527 147,618 146,307 
Government En- 
dowment Be 213,393 212,500 211,661 193,402 187,054 
Other... se 144 133 130,089a 186 19 
Total wv 640,058 637,020 764,860 576,370 563,158 
| | 
Expenditure. 
Sustenance Bene- 
fits .. 591,328 471,708 255,855 22,603 5,944 
Administration. a 31,581 32,408 30,959 23,075 15,040 
Other .. ; 37 | 42 27 5 53 
Total ste 622,946 504,158 286,841 45,683 21,037 
Credit Balance of 
Fund. - 450,782 583,644 | 1,061,665 | 1,586,352 | 2,128,473 


a Including £130,000 repayment of amount paid into the Special Raiplovinent 
Works Fund in 1938-39, 
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Chapter 13.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


1. INTRODUCTION. 


This chapter gives particulars of the financial relations between the 
Commonwealth and the States. These are followed by details of Queens- 
land State revenue and expenditure, and of loan expenditures and public 
debt. 


Section 4 deals with Commonwealth Government finances and Section 5 
with indebtedness of all Australian Governments. 


Taxation is dealt with in Section 6 for Queensland, imeluding 
Commonwealth taxes payable in Queensland. The remaining sections deal 
with Queensland only. 


oa 


Local government finance is briefly stated in Section 7. Section 8 
gives a comprehensive summary for other State, semi-government, and 
public bodies. Section 9 provides net aggregates for all State public 
finance. On account of war-time arrears in the. compilation of Local 
Authority statistics, which have not yet been overtaken, the information 
in these sections refers to 1939-40. 


The last section gives information regarding particular State 
Institutions. 


Under tle Federal Constitution both the functions of government 
and the sources of revenue are divided, but it is not possible to divide 
them in such a way as to make each sovereign governing authority financially 
independent. The Commonwealth has of necessity greater taxing powers, 
and it has always contributed towards the needs of the States. By the 
Financial Agreement of 1927 and its ratification, the basis of these contri- 
butions became part of the Constitution. But other payments are made 
also. During recent years special Commonwealth grants have been made 
to three of the States (South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania). 
Other grants are made from time to time to all States for particular 
purposes, the chief being from petrol taxation for Main Roads. Details 
are given in a subsequent table. 


Difficulties caused by the high-rates of income taxation required to 
provide money for war. purposes, and the desirability of collecting such 
taxation currently from earnings, led to a war-time arrangement by which 
the Commonwealth Government became the sole authority to levy income 
taxation for the duration of the war and one year thereafter. The 
Commonwealth assumed control of the State taxation staffs, and now 
makes one assessment on taxpayers’ incomes to cover both Commonwealth 
and State requirements. The States received from such collections an annual. 
reimbursement equivalent to the total State taxation levied on incomes in 
1941-42, the last year of separate State Income Taxes. A similar arrange- 
ment was made with regard to Entertainment Tax, and reimbursements 
on account of these taxes now form the greater part. of transfers of 
Commonwealth revenue to the States. 
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Payments from the Commonwealth to the State Governments fall into - 
four categories :— 


(a) Constitutional contributions towards public debt: charges (see 
below). ; 


(b) Special grants to particular States, made on the -recommenda- 
tion of the Commonwealth Grants Commission, and special 
non-recurring grants made to all States. 


(c) Payments for special purposes determined by the Commonwealth 
and expended through the States, usually for convenience of 
administration. 


(d) Payments in lieu of Income Tax under the war-time arrange- 
ment by which the Commonwealth assumed the sole right of 
collecting tax on income. 


The Financial Agreement of 1928—The main principles of this 
arrangement were that the Commonwealth took over all the debts of the 
States existing on Ist July, 1929, and became responsible for the security 
of future debt ineurred by Australian Governments. The Commonwealth 
became bound to make annual payments for 58 years of a fixed sum of 
£7,584,912 towards interest thereon, and in addition sinking fund 
contributions of— 


(a) 2s. 6d. per cent. on debts as at 30th June, 1927; and 
(6) 5s. Od. per cent. on State debts incurred thereafter. 


The States were bound also to pay the balance of interest due, and 5s, 
per cent. to the sinking fund on all of their debts. 


Among other provisions there is one requiring special contributions of 
4 per cent..per annum for the redemption of funded debt incurred for 
revenue deficits. The next table shows payments made by the Common- 
wealth to the State Governments in the last year prior to the Agreement, 
the first year of its operation, and in the last four years. 


FINANcIAL AGREEMENT, COMMONWEALTH PAYMENTS TO STATES. 


Payments by Commonwealth under the Agreement. 
Payments Ea rnnrane : = _ 
mnder th 
under e 
State, | “Bhrptus | Pane 
evenue | 1927-28. | 1940-41. | 1941-42. | 1942-43, | 1948-44. Trans- 
Act. ferred 
Properties. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
N.S.W. 2,917,411/3,213,771/3,559, 197|3,569, 201/3,572,852\3,564,733] 71,820 
Vic. .. |2,12'7,159|2,306,253/2,430,390)/2,433,205|2,428,177|2,428,314, 34,543 
Q’land. . |1,096,235)1,228,627/1,304,686/1,307,538/1,811,9261,307,751 28,410 
S.A. ..| 703,816} 811,690; 885,024) 886,349} 888,124) 888,636, 15,535 
W. A... | 560,639) 551,991) 650,855) 655,240) 656,727) 657,354 11,046 
Tas. .. | 266,859; 295,457) 311,509; 313,176; 314,904) 315,796 7,511 
Total. . |7,672,119|8,407,789/9,141,661/9, 164, 709:9,172,710/9,162,584) 163,865 


a Including Special Payment of £90,000. 
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Under the provision for the transfer from the States to the Common- 
wealth of an amount of 5 per cent. debt equal to the amounts of debts 
ineurred by them for properties subsequently transferred to the Common- 
wealth, the States benefited annually to the extent of the difference 
between interest at 5 per cent. and interest at the rate previously allowed 
them (3% per cent.) on this debt. These amounts are shown in the last 
column, of the above table. 


The Australian Loan Council.—The same Agreement and Constitutional 
ratification provided for a Loan Council, which consists of one repre- 
sentative from each Government (usually the Treasurer). The Loan 
Council determines the amounts to be borrowed by all the Governments 
(except any for defence), allocates the total among them, and determines 
the terms and conditions of the loans made. 


The main purpose of this control is to prevent. competition between 
the various Governments, and to limit borrowings to such amounts as it is 
estimated can be raised on the terms and conditions acceptable to the 
Council. The Commonwealth Bank advises the Council and in recent years 
has underwritten the loans. 

This provision controls government borrowings only and does not 
extend to statutory authorities under the various Governments, but the 
Loan Council by its own resolutions imposes a degree of control over their 
operations also. 


Recent Australian Borrowings——Loans were usually floated in June 
and November of each year for Commonwealth and State purposes, but, 
during the recent war, loans were raised more frequently as the necessity for 
funds for war purposes increased, and the amount raised was much higher. 
In the five years ended 30th June, 1944, there were four Liberty Loans, one 
Austerity Loan, and one Victory Loan, for war purposes, totalling £545 m., 
and also a War and Conversion Loan of £100 m. In 1943-44 loans were 
raised in August, October, January, and March. The following table gives 
particulars of loan raisings, excluding local counter sales of securities by 
State Governments, during the last five years. 


Amount Amount Average Net Yield 

: Invited. : Raised. Per Cent. 

£ £& £ sd. 

1939-40 .. 54,604,800 a 55,352,030 se 8 611 
1940-41 .. 76,469,982 oe 77,846,752 i 3.0 6 
1941-42 .. 203,030,400 ne 218,870,380 “4 214 3 
1942-43 .. 216,686,403 is 222,945,053 an 3 110 
1943-44 .. 293,694,840 es 294,831,730 + 217 0 


Two Conversion Loans were raised during the year 1943-44, totalling 
£17,882,830, of which £8,604,190 had an interest rate of 24 per cent., 
maturing in 1947-48, The remainder bore an interest rate of 3} per cent., 
maturing in 7 to 15 years. £276,948,900 was raised for war purposes, 
£226,747,470 bearing interest at 33 per cent., maturing from 1950 to 1960, 
and £50,201,430 at 24 per cent. for 4 to 5 years. In addition, £2,579,775 was 
raised on behalf of the States at varying interest rates, for public works, 
redemptions, &. All loans raised during the year were issued at par. 


An interest free loan of £5m. was opened in May, 1940, for war 
purposes, and when subscriptions reached this amount, it was decided to 
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let the loan remain open for the duration of the war. The net proceeds 
to 30th June, 1944, totalled £6,351,580. 


In March, 1940, a scheme of War Savings Certificates was inaugurated. 
These certificates can be purchased for 16s., £4, £8, and £40, and if held 
for a period of 7 years will be worth £1, £5, £10, and £50 respectively. 
The face value of certificates sold up to 30th June, 1944, was £62,898,479, 


The public loans issued by the Commonwealth include provision for 
revenue deficits, but there are other public borrowings also—e.g., a propor- 
tion of the increases in savings bank deposits in Queensland go directly to 
the State. Municipal borrowings are additional, e.g., by Brisbane City. 


Commonwealth Payments to States——Payments to the States by the 
Commonwealth Government are of three kinds, and not all are of direct 
assistance to State finances. There are (1) payments under the Financial 
Agreement, and the taxation agreements, (2) unconditional grants to State 
revenues, and (3) payments for special purposes. The assistance to State 
finances which the Financial Agreement provides may be gauged from the 
table on page 299. The taxation transfers do not ‘represent any benefit to 
the States which they would not have enjoyed in normal times in the absence 
of such an agreement. Payments of the second group directly ease the 
burden of the State Treasuries, and are merely an example of a normal 
procedure whereby a central government, which can raise taxation more 
easily, subsidises regional governments according to their varying needs. 
An analogous case is the subsidy of local government expenditures in other 
countries. It is not always clear to what extent the third group relieve 
State finances. Some relieve the State by almost as much as their full 
value, as when they are applied to a purpose which the State must carry 
out in some degree, e.g., road making. Others are applied to purposes for 
which the State is hardly more than a distributing agent for the 
Commonwealth Government, e.g., bounties to producers, or to purposes which 
the State, if left to its own decision, might not carry out at all, or might 
carry out less extensively, e.g., research. 


In making the Special Grants to States, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has been guided by the findings of the Commonwealth Grants Com- 
mission, which recommends payments to applicant States after considering 
their budgetary positions, severity of taxation compared with other States, 
and the extent to which they have made their government services conform 
to their financial capacities. For 1943-44, the special grants were:—South 
Australia, £900,000; Western Australia, £850,000; and Tasmania, £720,000; 
and £20,000 was paid to South Australia under the Port Augusta-Port Pirie 
Railway Agreement. From 1935-36, an amount of £100,000 annually was 
made available to the States to provide portion of the interest and redemp- 
tion charges on loans for public works undertaken by Local Authorities and 
other bodies. This grant was made available for ten years, conditional 
on a grant of at least equal value being made by the States. In Queensland 
one-third of the capital cost of any work coming within the scheme was 
made a subsidy by the State, and the balance a loan to the Local 
Authority, one-half of the interest and redemption thereon being provided 
by the Commonwealth Grant, the Local Authority paying the other half. 
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The next table shows payments of all descriptions made by the 


Commonwealth Government to the States. 


CoMMONWEALTH PAYMENTS TO SrarEs, 1943-44. 


g z s| a]! 4 
Ba | 4 g a|aei| 2 
Particulars. ag z a as e g Ee < 
BF) 8 | eg | Be} Be | 2 |] 8 
Zi > e R e a a 
i {, 
£1,000} £1,000] £1,000 £1,000! £1,000) £1,000} £1,000 
(a) Reimbursements of 
Taxation— 
Income Tax ts . {14,558 | 6,318 | 5,616 | 2,276 | 2,406 | 873 | 32,047 
Entertainment Tax 161| 374 i 97 98 36 766 
Total # 14,719 6,692 | 5,616 | 2,373 | 2,504 | 909 | 32,813 
(b) Direct Payments— 
By Financial ha ae 
Interest .. | 2,918 | 2,127 | 1,096 | 704 | 473 267 | 7,585 
Sinking Fund . 647 301 212 185 184 49 | 1,578 
Federal Aid Roads 131 330 360 209 362 95 | 1,487 
Special Grants ai nd ae 900 | 850; 720] 2,470 
Grants for Public Works 39 27 15 9 7 3 100 
Contribution towards In- 
terest on core Relief - 
Loans il 6 3 7 f 27 
Total 3,746 | 2,791 | 1,688 | 2,010 | 1,883 | 1,134 | 13,247 
(c) Assista»’e for Producers’ 
Bounties— i 
Tractor is 4 2 6 25 ne 6 
Wine Export .. 2 1 19 an vs 22 
Wire Netting .. at a wa = 1 ae 1 
Wheat Industry . 1,467 710 160 806 500 2} 3,645 
Wheat Acreage Restric- 
tion .. 599 599 
Special Payment during 
Operation.of Flour Tax | .. a os e = 45 45 
Apple and Pear pad ay 20 53 6 ‘10 53 | 230 372 
Dairy Industry . | 1,832 | 2,614 | 2,146 339 285 130 | 7,346 
Stock Feeding 218 215 127 42 41 28 671 
Corn Sacks 103 54 18 74 32 281 
Cattle Tick Control : 27 e 26 See ee a8 . 53 
Superphosphate Subsidy 164 | 405 21) 255) 374 84 | 1,303 
Total 3,887 | 4,054 | 2,504 | 1,545 | 1,885 | 519 | 14,344 
(d) Other Paymenis— 
National Fitness Cam- 
paign 6 6 5 5 5 4 31 
National Health Campaign| 3 3 3 3 3 3 18 
Medical Research 10 9 1 2 Se me 22 
Grants for Other Research Il 10 3 6 4 4 38 
Trans-Australian Railway) .. ee ot 20 om : 20 
Total .. 30; 28) 12| 36| 12| WY 129 
Total All Payments . }22,332 |13,565 | 9,815 | 5,964 | 6,284 | 2,573 | 60,533 
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Payments during the five years ended 30th June, 1944, to the State 
Governments from the Commonwealth Government are shown in the 


following table. 


CoMMONWEALTH PAYMENTS TO StaTes—FiveE YEARS. 


| 


State. 1939-40. | 1940-41. 1941-42, | 1942-43, | 1948-48 
REIMBURSEMENT OF TAXATION. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

N. 8. Wales oe GS Bs 11,266,758 |14,719,083 
Victoria 5,439,005 | 6,690,918 
Queensland : 5,105,900 | 5,616,472 
8. Australia | 2,214,334 | 2,373,476 
‘W. Australia 2,176,187 | 2,503,910 
Tasmania | 803,699 | 909,270 

Total 27,005,883 (32,813,129 

OTHER PAYMENTS FROM REVENUE, 

N.S. Wales 5,842,239 | 5,481,200 | 5,099,398 | 5,137,645 | 7,613,055 
Victoria 3,724,422 | 3,727,738 | 3,963,030 | 3,937,270 | 6,873,802 
Queensland 2,390,287 | 2,145,216 | 1,913,746 | 2,241,091 | 4,198,197 
8. Australia 3,016,374 } 3,023,045 | 3,075,575 | 2,603,032 |. 3,590,029 
W. Australia 2,620,578 | 2,647,089 | 2,392,211 | 2,828,792 | 3,780,898 
Tasmania 1,097,344 | 1,236,641 | 1,603,868 | 1,118,742 | 1,664,055 

Total . }18,691,244 {18,260,929 |18,047,828 117,866,572 |27,720,036 

FROM LOAN FUND. 

N. 8. Wales 210,000 | 725,000 | 200,000 | 135,000 
Victoria 210,000 | 395,000 | 205,000 30,000 
Queensland. 100,000 | 115,000 40,000 20,000 
S.. Australia 100,000 | 215,000 40,000 , 26,000 
W. Australia * - 100,000 | 315,000 | 277,000 24,000 
‘Tasmania ; 80,000 5,000 Pes 

Total 750,000 | 1,770,000 | . 762,000 | 235,000 

TOTAL. 

N.S. Wales ‘| 6,052,239 | 6,206,200 | 5,299,398 |16,539,403 |22,332,138 
Victoria 3,934,422 | 4,122,738 | 4,168,030 | 9,406,275 |13,564,720 
Queensland 2,490,287 | 2,260,216 | 1,953,746 | 7,866,991 | 9,814,669 
S. Australia 3,116,374 | 3,238,045 | 3,115,575 | 4,843,366 | 5,963,505 
W. Australia 2,720,578 | 2,962,089 | 2,669,211 | 5,028,979 | 6,284,808 
Tasmania, 1,127,344 | 1,241,641 | 1,603,868 | 1,922,441 | 2,573,325 

Total . |19,441,244 120,030,929 118,809,828 /45,107,455 |60,533, 165 
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Of the total payments of £163,922,621 shown in the above. table, 
£3,517,000 came from Loan Funds, and the rest from revenue. Of this, 
£45,762,631 was paid under the Financial Agreement, £59,819,012 as 
reimbursement of income and entertainment tax, £11,115,000 as special 
grants of various kinds, £13,659,170 for roads, and £33,566,808 for various 
other purposes. The road grants are made under a special agreement 
whereby the Commonwealth distributes among the States portion of the 
customs and excise duties collected on petrol. 


The total for 1943-44 is the highest annual amount yet to be paid to 
the States by the Commonwealth. However, it includes £32,047,342 trans- 
ferred as income tax reimbursement, and £765,787 as entertainment tax 
reimbursement, which commenced in 1942-43. Further, there are other 
large items, which first appeared subsequent to 1941-42, and are expendi- 
tures made by the Commonwealth through the States as part of its war 
policy. These are the Dairy Industry Subsidy, £7,346,120; and Wheat 
Acreage Restriction payments, £599,348. Dedueting all the foregoing items 
from the total Commonwealth payments to States in 1943-44, a balance of. 
£19,774,568 remains, compared with a corresponding amount of £16,380,266 
in 1942-43, and total payments of £18,809,828, £20,030,929, £19,441,244, 
and £20,266,377, in the years 1941-42, 1940-41, 1939-40, and 1938-39 
respectively. 


Other items included in the 1943-44 payments which have increased 
greatly since 1941-42, figures for which year are shown in brackets, were:— 
Assistance to Wheat Industry, £3,645,302 (£1,599,536); Assistance to 
Stock Feeders, £670,679 (nil); and Superphosphate Subsidy, £1,303,152 
(£779,817). Partially offsetting these increases have been decreases in 
some items, notably:—Federal Aid Roads, £1,486,891 (£2,128,344), and 
Apple and Pear Industry, £371,521 (£1,600,000). 


2. STATE REVENUE. 


The particulars in this section refer for the most part to the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund only. In order to get a complete statement of 
State finances, account must be taken of funds which are not included in 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund. In Queensland (and in the other States) 
certain receipts and expenditure are handled through Trust Funds, and 
not shown in Consolidated Revenue. Details of Trust Funds are given in 
the table on page 310. 


On the other hand the Consolidated Revenue Fund is swollen by certain 
receipts from business undertakings, which yield only a small net revenue 
or. none at all. Railways are the most important item of this sort. 
Queensland has special Trust Funds for ordinary State business 
undertakings, e.g., mining and insurance. 


An analysis of Trust Fund accounts is combined with Consolidated 
Revenue Fund in the following table. The sum of receipts or expenditure 
of the Consolidated Revenue and Trust Funds in any year overstates the 
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total volume of State finances, as fairly substantial amounts are trans- 
ferred from Consolidated Revenue to Trust Funds and from Trust Funds 
to Consolidated Revenue. The table eliminates the effect of such transfers, 
and gives a survey of the State’s finances according to source of income 


and purpose of expenditure. 


' QUEENSLAND REVENUE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, 1943-44. 


| 
. Consolidated musts 
Particulars, Hevenue Bl Total. 
RECEIPTS. 
Taxation— ( £ £ £ 
Income (Commonwealth Reimburse- | 
ment) .. | 5,821,000 es 5,821,000 
Motor .) 64,926 742,918 807,844 
Other @ | 2,076,408 77,516 | 2,153,924 
Business Undertakings tine. Harbours) — 
Railways . {16,249,388 | Dr. 123,988 |16,125,400 
Other oe | 63,156 2,975,061 | 3,038,217 
‘Land Revenue .. | 1,576,603 677,582 | 2,254,185 
Interest on Loans and Public Balances | 623,756 289,198 912,954 
Commonwealth Payments : | 1,096,235 12,980,968 |14,077,203 
Unemployment Enpatanee is 376,104 376,104 
_Other.. : as 1,005,421 2,806,120 | 3,811,541 
Net Total Receipts . 28,576,893 | 20,801,479 |49,378,372 
Gross Total Receipts ® .. .. 128,968,146 | 25,452,804 '54,420,950 
EXPENDITURE. 
£ £ £ 
General Administration ¢ 2,159,891 329,594 | 2,489,485 
Education : 1,899,416 14,082 | 1,913,498 
Public Health and Recreation. 1,035,703 250,243 | 1,285,946 
Social Amelioration 457,738 92,205 549,943 
Business Undertakings pies Harbours) 
Railways 5 .. {10,922,091 Le 10,922,091 
Other 101,579 2,903,346 | 3,004,925 
Roads and Bridges 1,714 566,167 567,881 
Land Settlement 221,154 193,262 414,416 
Forestry 152,875 728,519 881,394 
Agriculture 156,649 110,889 267,538 
Debt Charges 6,712,094 329,330 | 7,041,424 
Other 385,693 13,950, 155d/14,335,848 
Net Total Expenditure . |24,206,597 19,467,792 |43,674,389 
Gross Total Expenditure 2 . |28,854,422 19,862,545 |48,716,967 


a For details, see page 319. 


b This is the gross total. of all funds—no deductions being made for 


duplications between funds. 


c Including law, order, and public safety.” 


dIncluding £12,001,850 Allied Works, £949,918 Defence Works, £720,000 
invested by State Government Insurance Office, and £104,750 advanced to Local 


Bodies by State Government Insurance O 


Tee. 
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In the following table the net receipts and expenditure of Consolidated 
Revenue and Trust Funds are given for the years from 1936-37, when they 
were first compiled,.on the same basis as the figures, with transfers 
eliminated, shown in the previous table. 


QUEENSLAND REVENUE RecrIPTS AND EXPENDITURE. | 


Net Receipts. Net Expenditure, 
Year. maida: neice Coneaiaas rede 
e ‘Tus 
Ravens Funds. Total. | Revenue | Funds. Total. 
Fund. Fund. 

£1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. ; £1,000. 
1936-37 .. .. | 16,074 8,192 | 24,266 | 16,452 7,902 | 24,354 
1937-38 .. -. | 16,876 9,388 | 26,264 | 17,184 8,674 |. 25,858 
1938-39... .. | 18,870 8,589 | 27,459 | 18,328 9,056 | 27,384 
1939-40... -..| 20,021 7,924 | 27,945 | 19,185 8,487 | 27,672 
1940-41... .. | 20,774 8,161 | 28,935 | 20,358 7,352 | 27,710 
1941-42 .. .. | 22,610 9,837 | 32,447 | 21,923 9,540 | 31,463 
1942-43  .. .. | 28,894 | 21,289 | 50,133 | 22,617 | 18,591 | 41,208 
1943-44 .. .. | 28,577 | 20,801 | 49,378 | 24,206 | 19,468 | 43,674 


It will be seen from the above table that receipts and expenditure of 
both. Consolidated Revenue and Trust Funds increased greatly during the 
recent war. These increases were the direct result of war activities in 
Queensland. Railways, included in Consolidated Revenue, and Commonwealth 
defence moneys, in Trust Funds, were the main factors accounting for the 
increases. During the war years, exceptionally large quantities of goods 
were carried by rail, and railway earnings showed a large surplus over 
working expenses. Portion of this surplus was placed in a Post-War 
Reconstruction Fund, where it has been apportioned to the rehabilitation 
of the railways and to railway maintenance work which was not carried 
out during these years. In the last two years, £3m. was paid by the rail- 
ways into this Fund. Certain transfers have also been made from other 
revenue, and the balance of the Fund at 30th June, 1944, was £84m. 


Consolidated Revenue Receipts—Details of the receipts of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund during the last five years are shown in the next 
table. It is worth noticing that the proportion of revenue from ‘‘Lands’’ 
in Queensland is relatively large. This is accounted for by the large areas 
of unalienated pastoral lands, and the settled policy of the Government to 
avoid alienation of these holdings (see map, page 106, for the area of land 
held on lease from the Crown). Another large item is ‘‘Railways’’; but, 
in normal times, most of this is absorbed in working expenses. 


The figure for ‘‘Commonwealth Government’’ is not the same as 
the total given on page 303, as it includes only the Commonwealth co1i- 
tribution to interest on State debts. Reimbursement of income tax from 
the Commonwealth is shown as ‘‘Income Tax,’’ while the other amounts 
are not paid into Queensland Consolidated Revenue, but are distributed or 
employed through Trust Funds or special accounts. 
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QUEENSLAND CONSOLIDATED REVENUE Funp, REcEIPTs. 


Source of Revenue. 1939-40, 1940-41. | 1941-42. 1942-43. 1943-44. 
|) os £ i §£ £ £ 
Taxation— 
Probate and Succes- i 
sion Duties .. | 658,298 | 550,806 | 605,375 | 631,929 | 746,629 
Other Stamp Duties | 605,490 | 538,131 | 489,166 | 427,869 | 502,012 
Land Tax .. 408,640 | 407,673 | 400,987 | 391,268 | 387,475 
Income Tax ’ 13,452,653 3,886,399 (3,823,033 |5,842,575d 5,821,000d 
State Develop. Tax 2,255,197 |2,369,883 |2,370,565 15,075 ise 
Lottery Tax ae 85,125 80,000 64,125 76,875 | 128,000 
Racing Taxes $e 94,029 90,971 78,413 79,313 | 132,920 
Motor Taxes a 67,819 67,333 56,955 60,192 64,926 


Liquor Taxes o 88,058 95,314 | 92,552 | 113,054 | 127,220 
Licenses and Other | 
Taxes tae 8 54,187 53,698 53,191 [ 53,263 52,152 
Total Taxation .. !7,769,496 |8,140,208 |8,034,362 (7,691,413 |7,962,334 
Railways ia - + }7,918,487 |8,242,298 |10,444,982)/16,953,905, 16,249,388 
- Lands— : 
Rents xe .. [1,095,955 |1,082,566 |1,067,625 11,095,314 |1,088,457 
Forestry .. .. | 397,652 | 465,871 | 439,678 | 415,777 | 442,013 
Other as ne 57,022 66,548 75,858 79,976 75,729 
Total Lands .» (1,550,629 11,614,985 |1,583,161 |1,591,067 |1,606,199c 
Interest a .. 1,250,188 |1,288,021 [1,289,928 |1,060,157 | 961,279¢ 


Commonwealth Govt. {1,096,235 [1,096,235 |1,096,235 |1,096,235 {1,096,235 
Main Roads Fund 


Transfer... 250,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 
Loan Fund Transfer 4 100,000 | 100,000 | 100,000 Cs wa 
Fees rd a, .. | 286,207 | 273,638 | 247,870 | 231,525 | 257,239 
Other ® .. | 584,262 | 534,364 | 616,409 | 659,770 | 835,472 
Total Receipts .- 120,755,504/21,539, 749123,662, 947/29, 284,072 28,968,146 


a@Portion of loan repayments from Local Authorities, &c., transferred to 
Consolidated Revenue for application towards Sinking Fund payments. 


b Receipts of Government Printer, Harbours and Marine, and Government 
Institutions, &c. 


¢c Certain amounts, which were passed through Trust Funds, and ultimately 
credited to Consolidated Revenue, are included here under ‘‘ Lands” and 


“Tnterest,” although on page.305 they are placed in the “ Trust Funds” column 
under these heads. 


aincluding income tax reimbursements from the Commonwealth. 


Consolidated Revenue Expenditure—The table on pages 308-9 shows 
expenditure during the last five years from the Consa}iga* ed Revenue Fund. 
The items are arranged according to a uniform classification which has 
been adopted by the Statisticians of Australia with the object of making 
possible direct comparisons between States. Items are placed to function 
of expenditure without regard to the Government Department which spent 
the money—e.g., the expenditure on the Tourist Bureau is shown under 
“‘Other Development of State Resources’’ and deducted from the Railway 
Department, expenditure on Agricultural Education, apart from the Gatton 
College, is under ‘‘ Agricultural, Pastoral, and Dairying’’ and not with the 
Education Department. 
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as the statement 


includes only 


Consolidated Revenue Fund expenditure, the amounts under various head- 
ings are not always a complete account of the expenditure on those items. 
For example, the amount of £636 shown as ‘‘State Batteries’’ is gross 
expenditure on State Batteries only, and other mining operations (coal 
mines, Chillagoe Smelters, etc.) are handled through Trust Funds. Again, 
the amount for government and public hospitals does not inelude 
amounts distributed from the profits of the Golden Casket Art Union, 
which technically are not passed through Consolidated Revenue. 


QUEENSLAND CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FuNpD, EXPENDITURE. 


Function. 1939-40. 1940-41. 1941-42. 1942-43, 1943-44, 
Legislative and General £ £ £ £ £ 
Administration— 
Parliament, includ- 
ing Governor 92,781 90,657 91,899 90,345 93,028 
Electoral “vs 10,057 34,242 6,287 11,808 35,465 - 
Royal Commissions ; : 
and Enquiries ..| 1,444 640 38 2,092 1,534 
Other 955,438 | 965,705 |1,028,188 | 870,981 928,703 
Total .. . 11,059,720 |1,091,244 |1,126,412 | 975,226 | 1,058,730a 
Law, Order, Public 
Safety— 
Police 627,547 | 645,192 | 691,536 | 783,800 848,745 
Prisons 37,139 38,944 41,449 49,151 | 49,858 
Other 287,109 | 293,859 | 400,716b| 629,141b| 417,402 
Total .. . | 951,795 | 977,995 |1,133,701 |1,462,092 |. 1,316,005 
Regulation of Trade 
and Industry— 
Factories and Shops 27,689 28,852 27,461 28,967 29,905 
Labour Legislation 21,113 21,416 24,776 39,078 38,178 
Weights and 
Measures oe 9,620 9,505 8,583 7,667 | 7,349 
Transport Control 10,356 10,258 | 9,410 8,923 9,716 
Liquor Lic. Control 3,395 3,623 3,383 3,480 4,087 
Other re e 150 150 150 150 150 
Total .. 72,323 73,804 73,763 88,265 89,385 
i 
Education— 

State Schools .. (1,614,466 |1,615,952 11,608,120 |1,538,093 | 1,639,397 
Technical Colleges 135,484 | 138,974 | 144,178 | 138,384 | 147,952 
University Q 39,212 41,286 49,842 55,660 56,213 
Agricultural 45,241 44,883 42,934 | 43,259 | 35,100 
Other 18,353 20,173 18,680 18,235 | 20,754 

| 
Total .. ; 11,852,756 |1,861,268 |1,863,754 {1,793,631 | 1,899,416 
Science and Art— 
Libraries, Museum 7,652 7,994 7,623 6,840 6,875 
Art Gallery 700 700 700 700 | 700 
Total .. 8,352 | 8,694 8,323 7,540 7,575 
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QUEENSLAND CONSOLIDATED REVENUE Founpb, ExpenDItuRE—continued. 


Function. 1939-40. 1940-41. 1941-42, 1942-43, 1943-44, 
Public Health and £ £ £ £ £ 
Recreation— 
Govt. and Public 
Hospitals... 210,191) 280,763) 371,850) 460,245 542,875 
Mental Hospitals .. 255,574, 262,081} 280,025) 279,461 326,743 
Baby Clinics ie 27,524 27,864 32,348 37,087 49,541 
Other a 94,503 94,932 97,854, 107,103 116,544 
Total .. a 587,792) 665,640) 782,077; 883,896] 1,035,703 
Social Amelioration— ; 
Child Welfare... 192,939} 191,396 181,237) 164,735 170,204 
Aboriginals . 72,201 85,724! 84,452 66,531 88,478 
Unemployment .. 831,080; 757,302; 547,225) 306,951 266,902 
Destitute, Aged, and 
Incapacitated .. 97,552 99,551; 114,057; 108,220 119,208 
Total .. .. | 1,193,772] 1,133,973] 926,971) 646,437| 644,792a 
Development of State 
Resources— 
Land Settlement .. 247,205; 245,739) 265,803) 204,374 221,154 
Mining... on 94,796 89,392 82,511 81,877 80,269 
Agricultural, Pas- 
toral, Dairying 207,004) 249,273) 233,038| 205,166, . 185,154 
Forestry es 43,226] 227,441) 243,104) 162,350 152,875 
Transfer to Trust 
Funds ¢.. 848,916 300,000] 375,921) 5,731,250] 4,170,855 
Other 3 a 118,681) 329,714) 270,645) 273,983 127,510 
Total .. «. | 1,559,828] 1,441,559) 1,471,022) 6,659,000} 4,937,817 
Business Undertakings 
(Gross)— 
Railways .. .. | 6,229,515] 6,608,796] 8,358,769) 9,725,479) 10,922,091 
State Batteries .. 4,779 5,686 4,103 1,671 636 
Total .. -. | 6,234,294] 6,614,482) 8,362,872) 9,727,150). 10,922,727 
Public Debt ara 
Interest .. 5,251,147] 5,272,666; 5,061,309) 4,962,152) 4,913,218 
Exchange and 
Commission .. 915,412) 1,102,943] 1,251,987) 821,253 817,081 
Sinking Fund are 673,020| 716,309} 753,973) 799,111 981,795 
Total .. .. | 6,839,579) 7,091,918) 7,067,269] 6,582,516} 6,712,094 
Other diy Ae 379,538; 550,736; 783,011| 356,297 230,178 


Total Expenditure .. |20,739,749:21,511,313/23,599,175|29,182,050| 28,854,422 


aCertain amounts, which were paid from Consolidated Revenue for definite 
purposes through Trust Funds, ¢e.g., for superannuation, unemployment insurance 
subsidy, &c., are included here under “ General Administration, &e.,”” and “ Social 
Amelioration,” although on page 305 they are placed in the ‘‘ Trust. Funds ” 
column under these heads. 

bIncluding expenditure on Air Raids ‘Precautions and Civil Emergency 
operations. 

e These amounts were expended principally on Roads, Forestry, and Land 
Settlement. During the last two years £8,420,000 has been transferred for Post- 
War Reconstruction and Development. 
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Trust Funds.—The following table gives the receipts and expenditure 


of the principal Trust 


Funds. 


Trust Funps, QUEENSLAND. 


Fund. 


Agricultural Bank ¢ 2 
Banana Industry . .. 
Chillagoe State Smel- 
ters Reconstruction 
Dairy Cattle PnyTONe 
ment ia 
Defence Works 
Federal Aid Rehabili- 
tation 
Forestry & Lumbering 
Harbour Dues 
Hospital, Motherhood 
and Child Welfare. 
Land Act Improvem’t 
Main Roads .. 
Main Roads — Allied 
Works : 
Police Superannuation 
Port Development .. 
Post-war Reconstruc- 
tion 
Public Service Super- 
annuation . 
Workers’ Dwellings a 
State Coal Mines 
State Coke Works 
State Enterprises 
State Insurance ¢ .. 
State Transport, Road 
Stock Diseases : 
Stock Routes Improve- 
ment, &c. a8 
Sugar Cane Prices 
Sugar : 2 
Unemp. Insurance .. 
Wire and Wire-Netting 
Workers’ Homes 4 
Other . 


Total .. 


1942-43. 1943-44, 
Receipts. Eapeudl: Receipts. | aeenar. 
ie ee pi ee 
¢ | £ £ | £ 
337,133 204,356 469,718; 231,198 
6,548 4,927 5,143 4.865 
383,892] 270,065) 124,111) 21,106 
5,057 4,992 5,057, «5,316 
959,476) 955,272) 1,026,540, 949,918 
63,264, 43,188} 54,250! 26,993 
512,048, 495,961] 652,265 666,115 
145,671/ 138,104]. 198,019 121,417 
333,880| 215,185] 556,879| 243,673 
10,608 7,585 4,826, 13,412 
2,334,077| 2,054,580| 2,221,025) 1,306,004 
11,332 759]10,464,265/11,530,761/12,001,850 
97,342 | 97,094) 101,312). 101.162 
786,229 390,129 406,611| 546,231 
5,251,500, .. |: 3,249,841 
262,626,  76,587/ 273,841; 89,056 
527,810, 228,246 668,500 205,133 
380,490, 381,219] 385,030 399,864 
44,960| 49,998] 34,057, 25,845] — 
7,339 1,423 7,064 983 
2,002,861) 1,999,727] 2,085,984] 2,086,869 
49,313) | 43,486, | 58,305| 49,317 
187,625 51,466) 64,144 53,753 
13,164, 14,472) 17,206) 12,919 
24,003 28,179 «18,616, 25,870 
19,035, 16,080, 17,700, 16,134 
576,370, 45,688] 563,158! 21,037 
20,781; 14,580, 20,316} + ~—«:14,580 
118,275 72,202 133,112 67,975 
1,002,743' 605,200) 499,413] 553,950 
- |27,796,879|18,974,251,25,452,804|19,862,545 


Balance 30th 
Sune, 1944, 


£ 
533,876 


— 14,444 


3,923 
31,086 


114,482 
— 6,009 
172,465 


431,901 
8,114 
1,351,890 


615,155 
1,013 
256,480 


8,501,341 


2,986,267 
991,073 

— 47,638 
- 10,480 
143,026 
8,352,960 
58,393 

—~ 26,626 


7,075 

- 531 

32,956 

2,128,473 

28,822 

192,144 
1,325,719d 


28,162,906e 


a Excluding advances and repayments from and to the Loan Fund. 


b¥From ist January, 1939, to 25th November, 1943, this fund was named 
the Bureau of Rural Development. 
c Expenditure includes loan advances to Local Authorities and investments, 
and the balance includes securities. 
d Including Life Assurance Companies’ Cash Deposits, £680,145, and Grafton- 
Kyogle-South Brisbane Suspense Account, £275,897. 
¢€ Cash, £9,545,003, and securities, £18,617,903. 
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Net Loan Expenditure—This is the amount spent from loans, after 
deducting receipts under each head from repayment. of loans by borrowers 
who have received State advances, realisation of assets, ete. In certain 
categories where the repayments have exceeded the advances made during 
the year (e.g., State Advances Corporation), there has been no burden on 
the Loan Fund, but rather a contribution to it. At the foot of the 
following table a reconciliation. shows how the total public debt out- 
standing at 30th June, 1944, was accounted for by net loan expenditure. 


Loan EXPENDITURE, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


Expenditure during 1943-44. | 

e | Aggregate 

Head of Expenditure. , Expenditure 
Gross. | Net. to Date. 

£ £ £ 

Railways .. ar 837,273 | 408,451 40,359,606 

Reduction of Railway Capital ¥ex ee 26,453,419a 
Telegraphs .. . ne Se l a | °§24,388 
Industrial Undertakings ed ee 2,000 | — 8,983 | 4,080,418 
Public Buildings .. ne _ 90,877 | 86,024 | 7,570,436 
Roads and Bridges F ne: = : Se : 960,339 
Main Roads Commission... .. 245,064 163,781 | 4,499,342 
‘Harbours and. Marine ee a 198,114 | 197,977 ° 3,503,580 
Mining. Ee 3] 1,258 | 416 | 194,514 
Forestry .. an SS 3 ae 22-734 I 22,687 1,356,319 
Immigration oe ae de i Le 2,763,071 
Agriculture ‘ as an a H 567 | 49,988 
Land Resumptions se o% 8,777 46,678 3,374,682 
Prickly-pear Lands = a 13,452 | 6,290 | 907,815 
Water Supply, Irrigation .. | —863,095b | — 878,938 2,909,552 
Agricultural Bank oe ae ey ' — 43,901 +: 1,667,962 
Advances to Settlers ee ee 1,715 | — 15,284 i 264,785 
Wire Netting : ve as ie ' — 19,460 | 242,257 
Central Sugar Mills” ee xe 2s | — 27,733 | 426,838 

State Advances Corporation— | 
Workers’ Dwellings .. a 10,000 — 52,839 2,711,665 
Workers’ Homes ek es a — 20,344 | 873,857 
Building Improvement sacl 16 | — 6,366 | 9,029 
Soldier Settlement ‘ ee 3,741 | — 56,498 | 1,043,912 
Loans to Local Authorities ae 1,124,402 570,825 | 13,797,074 
| i 
Subsidies to Local Authorities .. 77,020 | 75,310 | 5,810,706 
Deficits Funded, &c. ae ws os es | 8,683,421 
Miscellaneous is ons 7 4 | — 103,858 | 2,038,745 
Total oe bs 1,773,352 | 344,802 137,077,720 
Add Deficits on Loans : . | 5,820,936 
Less Redemptions from Revenue and Sinking Funds ' 13,058,432 
Less: Debit Balance Loan Account A is | 661,158 
[ae 
Gross Public Debt .. . |129,179,066 . 


a Excluding discounts, &c., £1,546,581. 


b The credit figure for gross loan expenditure in 1943-44 is due to ‘the 
transference of part of the liabilities and assets of the Stanley River Works 
Board to the Brisbane and Ipswich City Councils, and a corresponding amount 


is therefore included in the figure for Loans to Local Authorities. 
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Loan expenditure during the last five years and the gross public debt 
at the end of each year is shown in the following table. 


Loan EXPENDITURE, QUEENSLAND. 


{ 
Toss Aggregate r 
Year. | PL ae Expeviiture. a penature Public Debt. 

| £ i £ ‘ £ £ 
1939-40 .. | 3,962,021 2,708,727 132,271,668 129,033,217 
1940-41 .. 3,357,358 2,322,626 134,594,294 130,094,593 
1941-42 .. |. 3,031,934 1,684,053 136,278,347 131,171,642 
1942-43 .. | 1,963,813 454,571 | 136,732,918 128,568,475 
1943-44 .. | 1,773,352 344,802 | 137,077,720 129,179,066 


State Government Debt—In the next table the public debt has been 
classified according to the rate of interest payable, and the liability for 
interest at 30th June, 1944, is shown opposite each amount. 


QUEENSLAND GOVERNMENT Dest, 30TH JuNE, 1944. 


" Rate of Interest Public Debt. Interest. Payable. 
Per Cent. : 
£s. a. £ £ 
6 0 0 2,054,865 123,292 
5 0 0 21,888,861 1,094,443 
410 0 i 1,025,106 46,130 
4 0 0 | 18,509,136 740,264 
3.17 6 H 7,615,514 294,675 
315 0 12,563,726 471,083 
312 6 568,000 20,590 
3.10 0 29,058,807 1,016,978 
3.9 9 5,543,790 191,475 
3.7 «6 1,303,740 44,001 
3.5 0 9,005,577 292,593 
3.2 6 70,000 2,187 
3 2 0 2,123,829 65,605 
3.0 0 15,822,604 473,923 
218 1 5,100 148 
215 0 281,000 7,728 
214 3 352,915 9,573 
210 0 1,331,526 33,288 
2 6 6 54,750 1,273 
Treasury Bonds, 64% 220 8 
Gross Public Debt 129,179,066 4,929,257 
Less Sinking Funds 1,844,961 Average Rate per £100. 
Net Public Debt.. 127,334,105 £3. 16s. 4d. 


The State Government. owed the Commonwealth £243,000 advanced 
under the Wire and Wire Netting Advances Act of 1927 and £7,205 under 
the Drought Relief to Primary Producers Act of 1940, which is not included 
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in the foregoing statement. Thesé are supplementary to a number of State 
Acts which provide loan moneys for the same purpose. 


The gross public debt of £129,179,066 was payable as follows:— 


£ % 
Australia ahs ae .. 61,130,251 as 47-3 
London ae a .. 62,777,871 35 48-6 
America wd hs .. 5,270,944 oe 4-1 


The proportions of public debt maturing overseas and in Australia respec- 
tively were for Queensland 53 and 47 per cent., compared with 43 and 57 
per cent. for the public debts of the other States taken together, and 12 
and 88 per cent. for the debt of the Commonwealth Government. 


The amounts of interest payable in various places on the Queensland 
debt, excluding exchange, were as follows:—Australia, £2,177,605; London, 
£2,472,681; America, £278,971; representing average interest rates of 3°56, 
3-94, and. 5-29 per cent., respectively. 


The net public debt of Queensland reached a maximum of £130,048,962 
at 30th June, 1942. During the preceding five years, it had inereased by 
£6,233,888, but, since 1942, a decrease has been caused by restricted 
raisings of loans for other than war purposes and the buoyancy of State 
revenue. The decrease during the two years ended 30th June, 1944, 
amounted to £2,714,857. 


The main objects on which loans have been spent during the last 
decade are shown in the following table. Gross loan expenditure is the 
total amount spent, and takes no account of repayments. 


QUEENSLAND Gross Loan EXPENDITURE. 


Advances | Loans and 
Year. Railways.| Roads. |f© Settlers, Subsidies | ther, | Total. 
id ti) Bodies. 

£1,000.} £1,000.| £1,000.' £1,000.| £1,000.| £1,000. 

1934-35... a 873 770 584 1,372 1,863 5,462 

1935-36 .. ae 694 306 661 ‘1,431 1,978 5,070 

1936-37 .. wa 524 238 513 1,297 1,568 4,140 

1937-38 .. a 650. 266 445 1,337 1,152 3,850 

1938-39 .. a 510 276 401 |. 1,158 1,148 3,493 

1939-40 .. aoe 521 370 545 1,028 1,498 3,962 

1940-41 .. as 655 410 125 943 1,224 3,357 

1941-42 .. oe 634 381 38 791 1,188 3,032 

1942-43... wk 492 72 29 545 826 1,964 

1943-44... ais 837 245 15 1,201 —525 1,773 
Net Loan Expendi- 

ture to Date ..| 66,813 5,460 6,813 | 19,608 | 38,384 | 137,078 


,, @ With the exception of special projects all loan expenditure on roads and 
pees eee out through the Main Roads Commission, whose expenditure 
is shown here. 


bIncluding Agricultural Bank, State Advances Corporation, and Soldier 
Settlement. 
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About one half of the gross public debt has been ineurred in the 
construction and equipment of railways. Loans and subsidies to local 
bodies (largely for roads, water and sewerage) have taken £19-6 m. 
Since 1930-31, loans and subsidies to local bodies, mainly to be spent on 
roads, have been the largest single avenue of loan expenditure, displacing 
railways which previously absorbed the greatest percentage. 


4, COMMONWEALTH FINANCE, .- 


Consolidated Revenue Receipts-——Unlike the States, the greater portion 
of Commonwealth revenue is obtained from taxation, the only large 
Commonwealth business undertaking being the Post Office. Up to 1939-40, 
customs and excise were the most fruitful source of taxation revenue, 
yielding about 50 per cent. of the gross receipts of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund; but since the Commonwealth Government has been the sole 
taxing agent on income, income tax has far exceeded the revenue received 
from customs and excise. In 1943-44, income tax alone amounted to 53-7 
per cent. of the gross receipts into Consolidated Revenue. Of the total 
taxation collections of £183,799,169, £32,047,342 was paid to the States as 
reimbursement of income tax. After deducting reimbursements to the 
States, Commonwealth income tax in 1943-44 accounted for 48-8 per cent. 
of Consolidated Revenue receipts, compared with 12-5 per cent. before the 
war. 


COMMONWEALTH REVENUE RECEIPTS. 


Taxation. 
ee 
“ nder- 
Year. Customs takings. Other. Total. 
and Sales. Tacome.;} Land. Other. 


ere | £1,000.} £1,000. |} £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. 
8,762 | 1,281 | 2,288 | 14,300 | 4,314 ; 77,369 
,775 | 1,827 | 2,645 | 15,249 | 3,337 | 82,203 


£1,000. | £1,000. 
1934-35. | 37,870 | 8,554 
1935-36 41,438 | 9,432 | 


Excise. \ 
4. 
| 
i 


,556 | 1,435 { 1,781. | 16,248 | 3,787 } 82,808 
398 | 1,368 | 1,875 | 17,189 ; 3,221 | 89,458 
11,883 | 1,489 | 3,725 | 17,892 | 3,136 | 95,065 
16,430 | 1,646 | 5,914 | 18,485 | 3,418 (111,914 
43,305 | 3,191 | 5,315 | 19,975 | 5,123 | 150,482 


1937-38 | 48,383 | 8,024 | 
1938-39 | 47,632 | 9,308 | 
1939-40 | 53,825 | 12,196 | 
1940-41 | 53,780 | 19,793 | 


8 
1936-37 | 42,993 | 8,008 8 
9 
1 


1941-42 | 56,781 | 26,830 | | 77,564 | 3,691 | 14,569 | 23,386 | 7,220 ; 210,041 
1942-43 | 64,878 | 28,846 |141,027; 3,873 | 18,520 | 28,008 | 9,307 | 294,459 
1943-44 | 67,291 | 27,909 183.799 3,819 | 20,849 | 30,281a} 8,240 | 342,188 


a Post Office, £26,679(000) ; Railways, £3,602(000). 


Expenditure from Consolidated Revenue.—The information in the table 
on the next page applies only to expenditure appropriated from the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund each year. The Commonwealth Government has 
adopted a system by which amounts of excess revenue are paid into Trust 
Funds for special purposes and spent gradually in that and subsequent years 
as they are required. Thus the actual expenditure from revenue in some years 
is different. from that shown in the following table. ‘‘Defence’’ in the table 
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does not include amounts placed in Trust Fund from excess receipts and 
spent as follows:—1934-35, Defence, £933,899 ; 1935-36, Defence, £1,294,155; 
‘1936-37, Defence, £1,076,188; 1937-38, Defence, £1,452,250, Civil Aviation, 
£117,253; 1938-39, Defence, £3,072,325, Civil Aviation, £173,422; 1939-40, 
Defence, £2,017,414, Civil Aviation, £57,111; 1940-41, Defence, £2,964,185 ; 
and 1941-42, Civil Aviation, £52,214. ‘‘Social Services’’ include payments 
into the National Welfare Fund: 1943-44, £25,525,398. 


CoMMONWEALTH REVENUE EXPENDITURE. 


Business | Direct 
Defence {1914-1918 Social 
Year. and War. War. Pein Services. ees ag Other. Total. 
a | States. | 


£1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. 


1934-35 4,766 | 19,018 | 13,441 | 12,091 | 13,782 | 13,560 | 76,658 
1935-36 5,886 | 18,241 | 15,298 | 13,133 | 14,574 | 11,504 | 78,636 
1936-37 7,381 | 18,724 | 16,590 | 14,369 | 15,022 9,445 | 81,531 
1937-38 6,515 | 18,948 | 17,554-| 16,199 | 15,989 | 10,758 | 85,963 
1938-39 9,984 | 19,257 | 20,222 ; 16,428 | 15,649 | 12,897 | 94,437 


1939-40 24,884d) 18,835 | 18,201 | 16,876 | 15,697 | 14,492 | 108,985 
1940-41 65,681d| 18,603 | 18,808 | 17,773 | 14,926 | 14,691 | 150,482 


1941-42 109,234d| 18,618 | 21,410 | 30,918 | 13,731 | 16,130 | 210,041 
194243 159,478d; 18,721 | 25,753 | 36,593 | 13,091 | 40,823f| 294,459 
1943-44 167,843d| 19,604 | 28,58le| 64,674 | 13,247 | 48,239f | 342,188 


aIncluding new works paid for from Revenue. 

bv Including war pensions, debt charges, repatriation, etc. 

c Invalid and Old-age Pensions, Maternity Allowances, Child Endowment from 
1941-42, Widows’ Pensions from 1942-43, and National Welfare from 1943-44. 

dIncluding services and pensions on account of 19389-1945 War. 

e Post Office, £25,415(000) ; Railways, £3,166(000). 

f Including income tax and entertainment tax reimbursement to States. 


Defence expenditure until 1938-39 included ordinary defence expendi- 
ture, but since then includes all revenue expenditure in connéction with the 
1939-1945 War, including. pensions. See Chapter 5 for the increase in 
pensions and maternity allowances. 


The payments to or for States are amounts paid under the Financial 
Agreement, Federal Aid to Roads, and Special Grants to South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania. Grants for special purposes, special © 
‘‘non-reeurring’’ grants, and taxation reimbursements to the States are 
included. amongst ‘‘Other.’’ 


Expenditure from Loans—The Commonwealth public debt is shown in 
a table in the next section, together with the public debts of the States. 
The following table shows how loan moneys have been spent by the Com- 
monwealth Government during the last ten years, and to date in aggregate. 
The figures are for net loan expenditure, i¢., after deducting each year 
receipts from repayments of loans, realisation of assets, ete. The totals 
to date are exclusive of loan moneys spent on the 1914-1918 War, for 
which the Commonwealth Government owes an additional £255 m. 


? 
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The table on page 317 shows a Commonwealth gross public debt of 
£116 m. incurred for other than war purposes. The difference between this 
and the £1,232 m. of the following table is accounted for by taking from 
the latter £1,122 m. spent from loans since June, 1939, on the recent war, 
leaving £110 m., for loan expenditure on non-war purposes. To this must be 
added the cost of railways and properties transferred from the States, 
£17 m.; funding of deficits, £16 m.; and cost of raising loans, £3 m; while 
£30 m. must be deducted for various redemptions, and other sundry 
adjustments. 


CoMMONWEALTH Net LoAN EXPENDITURE. 


T 


Defence |Assistance Post Australian. 
Year, and War ito Primary) Ogieo, | Railways. | Capital Other. Total. 
Services. | Producers. 7 Territory. 
a 6 


£1,000., £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000, 
os 1 


1934-35 151 1,241 | 105 437 1,935 
1935-36 168 317 224 | 107 153 723 1,692 
1936-37 —7 1,500 302 358 101 457 2,711 
1937-38 2,066, 2,500 ee —- 1 — 6 — 10 4,549 
1938-39 1,912; 2,000 = TP; ae — 7 —310 3,594 
1939-40 28,814 750 1,853 che — ll — §1 31,355 
1940-41 101,581; 1,770 1,910 | 2 4 46 | 105,209 
1941-42 210,877 762 1,185 — 18 — 7 7.| 212,806 
1942-43 402,852 212 = 35 5 7 | 403,017 
1943-44 377,157 ie — 10 — 6 


222 | 377,363 


Total to | 
date .. }1,130,189] 13,241 | 40,137 | 13,816 8,469 | 26,022 }1,231,874 


a Excluding expenditure on 1914-1918 War. 
b Wheat Bounty, Farmers Debt Adjustment, and Drought Relief. 


War Expenditure—tThe total of the 1939-1945 War and defence expen- 
diture from all sources from lst July, 1939, to 30th June, 1946, was 
£1,655 m., of which £533 m. was provided from Revenue. i 


5. COMMONWEALTH AND STATE INDEBTEDNESS. 


Government Debt.—The gross public debt of the Commonwealth and 
State Governments at 30th June, 1944, is shown in the next table, together 
with annual interest payable, and amounts per head. For the Governments 
taken together, it will be seen that £575,939,397, or 24:3 per cent. of the 
debt, matured abroad. Places of maturity of Queensland debts are shown 
on page 313. The real interest bill was somewhat higher than that shown 
as the amounts are actual interest payable to bondholders, and to the 
interest payable overseas approximately 25 per cent. should be added to 
cover the cost of exchange. The amount of £657,008 shown as interest 
payable on Commonwealth war debt overseas was payable on £17,142,161, 
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interest on the balance of £79,724,220 having been remitted by the British 
Government since 30th June, 1931. 


The figures in the following table are taken from the Commonwealth 
Statistician’s Finance Bulletin, No. 35. 


GOVERNMENT Dest, AUSTRALIA, AT 30TH JUNE, 1944. 


Gross Public Debt. Annual Interest Payable. 
States, &. 
Total. Per Head. Total, a Per Head. 
en Nc £ £ 0d, 
New South Wales .. 351,971,024 | 122 11 11 12,408,808 | 4 6 5 
Victoria fe a 174,762,413 87 9 7 6,387,771 | 3 3 11 
Queensland .. Ae 129,179,046 | 121 411 4,932,858 | 412 7 
South Australia ie 108,305,240 | 174 2 6 3,985,785 | 6 8 2 
Western Australia .. 96,478,295 | 198 15 2 3,450,674 | 7 2 2 
Tasmania te id 30,063,802 | 122 9 10 1,030,730 | 4 4 0 
Total on Account of 
States— 
Maturing Overseas 398,920,312 54 14 11d) 15,573,869 | 2 2 9d 
Maturing in Aus- 
tralia... ie 491,839,508 67 9 Ild| 16,622,757 | 2 5 "7d 
Total .. 34 890,759,820 | 122 4 10d) 32,196,626 |4 8 4d 
On. Account of Com- 
monwealth— 
War— 
Maturing Overseas - 96,866,3816, 13 5 2 657,008 | 0 1 10 
Maturing in Aus- 
tralia. . | 1,262,888,748¢| 172 16 10} 32,915,054 | 410 1 
Works and Other— 
Maturing Overseas 80,152,704 1019 5 3,391,877 | 0 9 3 
Maturing in Aus- 
tralia... se 36,190,330 419 1 1,029,891 | 0. 2 10 
Total Commonwealth 1,476,098,163 | 202 0 6¢e) 37,993,880 | 5 4 Oe 
Grand Total ..| 2,366,857,983 | 323 18 8e| 70,190,456 | 9 12 2e 
1 


@Including the amounts payable by the Commonwealth to the States under 
the Financial Agreement. 


b Including £347,000 interest-free loans. 

c Including £6,004,580 interest-free loans. 

d Worked on aggregate population of the six States. 
e Worked on population of whole Commonwealth. 


Net Loan Expenditure—The next table shows the net loan expendi- 
ture, during 1943-44 and the aggregate to date, for Commonwealth and 
State Governments. The Commonwealth figures for 1943-44 include 
expenditure on war and defence work; and the aggregate excludes 
expenditure on the 1914-1918 War. 
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Net Loan ExpenDITURE, AUSTRALIA, 1943-44. 


During 1943-44. 
Government. aces tS Pom 
Public Works. Other.a@ | Total. 
£1,000. £1,000. , £1,000. £1,000. 
New South Wales 1,411 — 6,465 — 5,054 391,382 
Victoria .. a 128 : oe 128 229,002 
Queensland as 3450 oh, 14 It 345 142,899 
South Australia 476 os | 476 123,364 
Western Australia 106 ' _—38 68 116,194 
Tasmania sak 499 1,176 | 1,675 35,506 
Total States .. 2,965 —5,327 | — 2,362 1,038,347 
Commonwealth 206 | 377,157 377,363 1,231,874b 
Total Australia os 3,171 371,830 375,001 2,270,221 
| 


aThe amount shown in this column for Commonwealth is for War Services, 
while Tasmania’s £1,176(000) includes £1,067(000) discounts and _ flotation 
expenses on loans and the New South Wales credit figure of £6,465(000) is 
accounted for by the repayment of deficiency Treasury Bills from cash.’ 

b See pages 316 and 317 for full details of Commonwealth Government loan 
expenditure and indebtedness. 


6. TAXATION. 


This section gives some particulars of the principal taxes collected by 
the State Government and the Commonwealth Government in Queensland. 


Under the Constitution, the Commonwealth Government is given the 
exclusive right to customs and excise duties, while other forms of taxation 
are shared with the State Governments. Thus the Commonwealth has the 
most productive forms of taxation, and since the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment entered the field of income taxation, the position of the States has 
been more difficult. 


The position reached in practice before the war was that the Com- 
monwealth had the sole right to the field of customs and excise duties, and 
sales and similar taxes. The State shared with the Commonwealth the 
fields of income and land taxes, and death duties. For the most part, the 
Commonwealth left the States in exclusive possession of stamp duties of 
various sorts, licenses, and entertainment and gambling taxes. 


During the war, the Commonwealth became the sole collector of 
income. and entertainment taxes. Reimbursements of income tax are made 
to all States, and of entertainment tax to those States which had 
previously levied this tax. Since July, 1941, a Pay-Roll Tax has been 
collected by the Commonwealth. This tax was instituted to meet the costs 
of Child Endowment. 


For convenience of administration and to minimise duplication of 
returns, an arrangement existed before the war whereby both Federal 
and State income taxes were collected together by State Commissioners, 
the taxpayer only rendering one return. In 1936, the States and the 
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Commonwealth by agreement made some progress towards. uniformity in 
methods of assessment of their income taxes. Since the institution of 
the War-time Uniform Income Tax, the Commonwealth has taken over 
all income taxation staffs, and only one assessment is made on each income. 


Taxation Paid in Queensland.—Taxes paid by the people of Queens- 
land, both as absolute amounts and amounts per head, to the State and 
Commonwealth Governments are shown in the following table. 


TAXATION COLLECTED IN QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


Total Amount. Amount per Head. 
Tax. raz ie 
State, Common: | total. | State. |yeaith. | Total. 

Consld. Revenue— | __£ en ie: sd sd) sd 
Income @.. .. | 5,821,000 15,835,252'21,656,252) 110 0) 299 4) 409. 4 
Land ere = 387,475; 74,991) 462,466 7 4 1 5 8 9 

Probate, Sucees- 1 
sion, and Estate| 746,629! 197,228/ 943,857; 14 1) 3 9 17 10 
Other Stamp Duty} 502,012! 22,941) 524,953, 9 6 0 5 69 1 
Customs .. ot ea 2,159,260) 2,159,260 ‘is 40 10; 40 10 
Excise .. a ..* | 4,013,020; 4,013,020 oe 75 10; 75 10 
Sales a ae -. | 2,991,648) 2,991,648 - 56 7 56 7 
Flour. e .. | 343,514) 313,514, .. 511) 5 11 
Entertainment .. 4 817,383) 817,383 te 15 5 15 5 
Pay-roll .. es a 1,353,250} 1,353,250 00) 25° 7 25 7 
Transport es 64,926 an 64,926) 1 3 ee 1 3 
Liquor .. as 127,220 2 127,220, 2 5 Se 25 
Betting .. bs 132,920 on 132,920; 2 6 Me 2 6 
Lottery .. es 128,000 us 128,000i 2 5 ae 2 5 
Other... Se 52,152| —14,'705) 37,447 1 Oo —-0O 3} O 9 

Trust Funds— 
Motor Veh. Reg... 684,613 ey 684,613) 12 11 12 11 
Transport Lic, Fees| 58,305 58,305, 1 1 11 
Other .. Re 77,516) 77,516, 1 6 1 6 
| : 
Total we 8,782,768 27,763,782136,546,550 166 0) 524 10; 690 10 
| homeo 


a Commonwealth collections are shown exclusive of £5,821,000 reimbursed to 
State Government, which amount is shown as a State collection. 


The figures for Commonwealth taxation represent the amounts collected 
in Queensland, but do not indicate the amounts contributed by the people 
of this State. Moneys are collected in other States in respect of goods 
consumed in, or assessments made on account of, this State. The contrary 
position whereby moneys are collected in Queensland on behalf of other 
States probably holds to a much less extent. Moreover, there are sub- 
stantial amounts of central office collections of income, land, and estate 
taxes not included in the table, some portion of which is on. account of 
Queensland. 
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A reliable indication of the amount of Commonwealth taxation paid 
before the war by each State was obtained by the Commonwealth Grants 
Commission by allocating customs and excise duties and sales tax on a 
population basis, and by distributing central office assessments of income, 
land, and estate taxes. For the year 1938-39, the Commission calculated 
the amount of Commonwealth taxation paid by Queensland as £9,853,000 
as against £6,731,000 collected in Queensland. 


Income Tax.—On lst July, 1942, the Commonwealth Government 
became the sole taxing authority on ineome in Australia, and, therefore, 
figures for States comparable with those published in earlier editions of 
the Year Book are not available. 


After Uniform Taxation in Australia was introduced, the rates of tax 
on income were raised gradually until the highest practicable level was 
reached. With the increasing amount of tax payable, it became obvious 
that some new method of collection was necessary, since many taxpayers 
would fail to save sufficient during the year to meet their assessments at 
the end of the year. Therefore a system of deductions from wages sufficient 
to. meet the approximate tax for the year was introduced. This was 
satisfactory for those taxpayers whose income varied little from year to 
year. As the tax assessable on one year’s income was. deducted from the 
earnings in the following year, the deduction system was most unsatisfactory 
in those cases where income in any year was smaller than in the preceding 
year. This position led to the introduction in 1944 of the ‘‘Pay as You 
Earn’’ system of taxation. 


In April, 1944, an amendment to the Act advanced by twelve months 
the income year on which tax is based, so that, in the case of taxpayers 
other than companies, tax assessed on earnings during a financial year is 
now deducted during the same financial year. Any necessary adjustment is 
made after the end of the year, when the assessment is issued. This Act 
also made provision that, in the transition period, taxpayers would be 
allowed a rebate of three-quarters of the tax payable on income earned in 
the year 1943-44. Thus the tax payable for that year was deducted in the 
three months, April, May, and June, 1944. Deductions made during the 
twelve months ended March, 1944, were used in payment of tax assessed 
on income earned in 1942-48. 1944-45 was the first full year that ‘‘Pay 
as You Earn’’ taxation operated. 


Uniform Income Taxation Rates—The following rates of tax were 
imposed on income earned during 1944-45. 


Personal Exertion Income. 


Taxable Income (T). Rate of Tax. 
£ d. in £. d. in £ 
1- 300 ». Upto £100: 6-0 ary Balance: 30-0 + -165 (T-100) 
301-1000 -. First £300: 44-0 axe Balance: 96-0.+ -01 (T-300) 
1001-2000 -. First £1000: 85-3 we Balance : 110-0 + :033 (T-1000) 
2001-3000 .. First £2000: 114-15 an Balance : 176-0 +- -015 (T-2000) 
3001-5000 .. First £3000: 139-76 ss Balance : 206-0 -+ :004 (T-3000) 


5001.& over .. First £5000: 169-46 45 Balance : 222-0 
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Property Income. 


Taxable Income (T). Rate of Tax. 
rs d. in £. d. in & 
1- 200 .. Upto £100: 6:0 oy Balance: 30-0 + -165 (T-100) 

201- 300 .. First £200: 26-25 tis Balance: 75-5 + -24 (T-200) 

301-1000 ..- First £300: 50:6 os Balance : 123-5 + -01 (T-300) 
1001-2000 .. First. £1000: 106-55 an Balance : 137-5 + -034 (T-1000) 
2001-5000... ‘First £2000:139-025 ... Balance : 205-5 +- -00275 (T-2000) 
5001 & over .. First £5000: 183-86 fi Balance : 222.0 


The following table shows uniform taxation figures levied on Queens- 
land residents during the year 1942-43 for 1941-42 income year. 


UniFoRM TAXATION, QUEENSLAND ReEsIpEents, 1942-43. 


Taxable Income. 
Grade of i, ——————— a eer = .; Nett 
Taxable Epona: | Taxpayers. | Rego, 
| Palani Property. Total. | 
£ No. £ £ £ - 
157 to 300 © 91,985 |20,584,479 979,182 {21,563,661 886,085 
301 to 500 72,774 |26,030,902 } 1,067,858 |27,098,760 ; 2,117,380 
501 to 1,000 17,727 |10,314,474 | 1,293,713 |11,608,187 | 1,654,440 
1,001 to 2,000 4,152 | 4,691,832 888,386 | 5,580,218 | 1,430,245 
2,001 to 3,000 858 | 1,688,052 374,757 | 2,062,809 808,668 
3,001 to 5,000 413 | 1,202,364 324,987 | 1,527,351 779,867 
5,001 and Over 141 878,300 239,270 | 1,117,570 ' 771,442 
Total | 188,050 (65,390,403 | 5,168,153 [70,558,556 | 8,448,127 
t I I 


For the year 1943-44 the statutory exemption was reduced to £104. 


Concessional Allowances (Income Tax).—As part of the Uniform Tax 
Plan, the principle was adopted of allowing concessions in the form of 
rebates of tax instead of deductions from assessable income. The rebates 
of tax are calculated by applying to the amounts allowable the personal 
exertion rate appropriate to the total taxable income of the taxpayer. 


The maximum amount of each concessional allowance for the 
ealeulation of the rebate allowable is as follows:—Wife, £100; mother, 
£50; children under 16, £75 for eldest child, £30 for each. other child; 
dependent daughter housekeeping for widowed parent or housekeeper who 
has care of a widowed taxpayer’s children under 16 years of age, £100; 
invalid child aged sixteen years and over, £75; children between sixteen 
and eighteen years attending school, £75; medical expenses, £50; dental 
expenses, £10; funeral expenses, £20; assurance, &e., £100; gifts to 
patriotic funds of £1 and upwards. In addition, a rebate of tax is allow- 
able on amounts paid by a taxpayer for artificial limbs -and eyes. 


Under the Uniform Tax Plan, refunds are paid to the States to 
reimburse them to the extent of the tax they would have collected had the 


L 
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Commonwealth not been the sole taxing authority. The amounts specified 
to be payable by the Commonwealth to the States are:— 


& 

New South Wales... x 3 ai 15,356,000 
Victoria i of oe a bs 6,517,000 
Queensland e: ve ee ae a 5,821,000 
South Australia i od iy. ai 2,361,000 
Western Australia .. 24 tes ae 2,546,000 
Tasmania A ie ois aie a 888,000 

All States iy oe bis ..  £33,489,000 


Company Taxz—Income tax on companies has altered considerably 
since the commencement of the recent war, and there is also an additional 
War-Time (Company) Tax. State income tax on companies has been 
suspended, the Commonwealth rates being the only levies made, as with 
income tax on individuals. The amounts of reimbursement of income tax 
to States shown above allow for company taxation as well as taxation of 
individuals during the period while the Commonwealth is the only income 
taxing authority. 

The rates for 1944-45 are as follow:— 

Ordinary Tax: 72d. for every £1 of taxable income or, in the 
ease of a mutual life assurance company, 60d. 

Super Tax: 12d. for every £1 of the taxable income in excess of 
£5,000. 

Tax on Undistributed Income: Public Companies—24d, in the £1 
payable on that portion of the taxable income which has not 
been distributed as dividends. Private Companies—Levied on 
that portion of the distributable income which has not been 
distributed as dividends. The amount of tax is equivalent to 
the aggregate amount of additional tax which would have been 
payable by its share-holders if the company had pad the 
undistributed portion as a dividend. 

War-Time (Company) Tax: Rate commences at 6 per cent. of the 
first 1 per cent. of capital employed by which profits, after 
deduction of ordinary income tax, exceeds 5 per cent. of 
capital employed. It increases by steps of 6 per cent. to a 
maximum rate of 78 per cent. when taxable profit exceeds 
17 per cent. of capital employed. The tax applies to public 
companies, but not to private pompanics or mutual life 
assurance companies. 

Private companies are liable for ordinary income tax and undis- 
tributed profits tax; publie companies for ordinary income tax, undis- 
tributed. profits tax, and super tax or war-time profits tax (whichever. is 
the greater). 


Land Tax (State).—Returns of the value of freehold land held are 
required wherever the value exceeds £200. Exemption varies from £300 
according to the class and use of land, but is not granted to absentees or 
companies, 
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The rates are per £ of taxable unimproved value, and are progressive 


by steps. 


to £999 it is 1}d. 


Where the value is less than £500 the rate is 1d. 
From £1,000 to £1,999 it is 12d. 


From £500 
From £2,000 to 


£2,499 it is 24. From £2,500 there is also a super tax, and the total tax 
is then 33d., ranging thereafter to 8d. where the value exceeds £75,000. 


Mutual life assurance societies have no éxemption, but are rated at 
2d. to £2,500, and at 3d. when the value exceeds that sum. 


Summary or Lanp Taxation Rares, AUSTRALIA. 


State. 


Rates of Tax. 
(d. in £ on unimproved values). 


Exemptions. 


New South Wales .. 


Western areas only :. 1 


£240 


£250 diminishing by £1 


Victoria 4 
for every £1 in excess of 
£250 

Queensland . . Ranges from 1 to 80n over} On primary producers’ 


£75,000 (see above) 


land—£1,500, diminish- 
ing by £6 for every £5 in 
excess of £1,500, to £300 
on £2,500 and over 
Other—£300 
Absentees and companies 
—Nil 


South Australia 


Up to £5,000-—3 
Over £5,000—14 
Absentees—20% extra 


Western Australia .. 


Land not improved—2 
Improved land—1 
Absentees-—50% extra 


Improved land used solely 
for primary production 
exempt 


Tasmania Rate graduates from 1 on | Rural—£3,500 
first £2,500 to 5 on| Other—Nil 
fee excess of value over 
£80,000 
Commonwealth V = total unimproved | £5,000 


value cf land. 

On portion of taxable 
value up. to £75,000— 

L+ V — 5,000 
18,750 

On portion of taxable 
value over £75,000—9 

Absentees’ rates: 1 up to 
£5,000, rising to 10 for 
excess over £80,000 

Super tax of 20% if 
taxable value of land 
over £20,000 


Absentees—N: il 
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The next table shows State Land Tax collections in Queensland during 
the year 1943-44. 


State LAND Tax, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


Taxable Value. 
mee of 
axpayer, — 2,01 £10,000-— £50,000 ’ 
£1-£499, E000. | #5000. £49,099. | and over, | ‘Total. 
TAXPAYERS (NO.) 
ij 

Individuals 12,124 5,872 1,793 85 ce 19,874 
Companies _ 234 358 381 | 147 25 1,150a 

Total 12,358 6,230 2,174 ! 232 25 21,024a 


TAXABLE VALUE (&). 


Individuals |2,217,110 |4,933,134 
Companies 54,989 | 399,831 


6,355,850 |1,357,272 Ls 14,863,366 
1,697,657 |3,138,262 |2,406,131 | 7,993,529 


Total .. /2,272,099 |5,332,965 3,053,507 4,495,534 12,406,131 |22,856,895b 
| 
PRIMARY TAX PAYABLE (£). 
Individuals 9,238 33,780 67,333 21,106 a 131,457 
Companies 229 2,792 19,396 52,139 57,914 134,942¢ 
Total .. 9,467 36,572 86,729 73,245 57,914 266,399¢ 


a Including 5 Mutual Life Assurance Companies not classified according to 
value. 

biIncluding £296,659 for Mutual Life Assurance Companies not classified 
according to value. 


cIncluding £2,472 for Mutual Life Assurance Companies not classified 
according to value. 


The amounts of tax payable shown in the above table are for primary 
tax only. In addition, super tax (on land values exceeding £2,500) was 
assessed at £105,946—£46,663 on individuals and £59,283 on companies— 
making a total.land tax assessment of £372,345. Allowing for arrears and 
accrued penalties, &c., the total amount payable to the Taxation Depart- 
ment during 1943-44 was £415,157. 


Tax on undeveloped land was suspended from 1st July, 1943, to the 
last day in the financial year commencing after the formal cessation of 
hostilities. 


The total payments received after allowing for refunds and adjust- 
ments «were £387,475, a decrease of £3,793 on the 1942-43 revenue. Relief 
from tax amounting to £1,505 was granted to 29 taxpayers for various 
causes during the year. 


The cost. of collecting the land tax was £6 10s. 7d. for each £100 
collected. 
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Land Tax (Commonwealth) —The rates payable are summarised on 
page 323. During 1940-41, tax was levied on land in Queensland with an 
assessed unimproved value of £12,041,351, of which £11,944,336 was owned 
by Australian residents and £97,015 by absentees. Town lands were 
valued at £7,719,665 and country lands at £4,321,686. Tax assessed 
amounted to £144,728, all except £771 being upon residents. The total 
tax assessments were less than for any other State except Tasmania. The 
prevalence of the leasehold system is the chief reason why Commonwealth 
Land Tax assessments in Queensland are so small. 


Probate or Administration Duty (State) —No duty is imposed where 


the net value does not amount to £300, £1 for every £100 or part thereof 
is charged where the net value amounts to £300 and upwards. 


Succession Duty (State) —This duty is payable as a percentage of the 
succession on the following progressive scale, subject. to exemption :— 


(a) where the net value of an estate is under £200; 

(b) where-the whole value of a succession is less than £20; 

(¢) where a succession is by a charitable or educational institution 
in Queensland. 


Rates oF Succession Duty PAYABLE. 


A = where the successor is Domiciled within—and B = outside Australia. 


: 1 
Widow and aioe eas Other Strangers in 
Succession Passing upon Death | Lineal Issue. Rates. Relatives. Blood. 
the Value of which is— a 
A. B. A. B. A. B. A. B. 
£ £ % |) %})% 1%) S| %!)% | % 
200 but not over 500 | Nil! 03) 2 2 3 33 4 
Over— : 

500 but not over 1,000 1 13 2 2 3 32 4 5 
1,000 but not over 2,500 13 | 1g) 3 3 44) 53] 6 7s 
2,500 but not over 4,000 23 34 4 4 6 74 8 10 
4,000 but not over 5,000 3 32, 443 44 62 84; 9 lid 
5,000 but not over. 6,000 5 64 5 64 74 92 | 10 123 
6,000 but not over 7,000 54 6% 54 | 6% 8i | 103) 11 132 
7,000 but not over 8,000} 6 74 | 6 74} 9 | 11d |.12 15 
8,000 but not over 9,000 64 84 64 84 92 | 12-3) 13 164 
9,000 but not over 10,000 7 8? 7 82 |; 104 | 13 14 173 

10,000 but not over 12,500 7t 3 Ik 93 | 114] 14,4] 15 183 
12,500 but not over 15,000 8 10 8 10 12 15 16 20 

15,000 but not over 17,500 84] 103 8h | 108 | 122 | 1523) 17 214 
17,500 but not over 20,000 9 11}¢ 9 114 | 134 | 16% | 18 224 
20,000 but not over 22,500 93 | 11g 9% | 11% | 144 | 1723) 19 | 232 
22,500 but not over 25,000 | 10 123 | 10 12% | 15 18} | 20 25 

25,000 but not over 27,500 | 103 | 134 | 104 | 134 | 152 | 1923) 21 264 


27,500 but not over 30,000 | 11 13% | 11 132 | 164 | 20% | 22 274 
Maximum. Rates le 


Estate Duty (Commonwealth).—Where the value of the estate for 
duty purposes (net value less the statutory exemption) is under £10,000, 
the rate of duty is 3 per cent.; between £10,000 and £19,999 the rate rises 
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from 8 to 6 per cent. by steps of ~35 per cent. for each complete £100 
in excess of £10,000. Above £20,000 the rate rises until it reaches 26 per 
cent. for estates of £120,000 and the maximum of 27-9 per cent. at £500,000. 


The statutory exemption for widows, children, and grandchildren is 
£2,000, but diminishes as the value of the estate exceeds £2,000 until it 
disappears at £12,400; and the exemption for others is £1,000, disappearing 
at £10,000. 


Suecessions for religious, scientific, educational, or charitable purposes 
are exempt in Australia. 


Gift Duty (Commonwealth).—This tax came into operation in 
October, 1941, and imposes a duty on gifts which exceed the value of 
£500. Rates imposed on the total value of the gift are the same as those 
imposed under Federal Estate Duty on the value of an estate for duty 
purposes. 


Pay-Roll Tax (Commonwealth).—The Pay-Roll Tax was introduced in 
July, 1941, to provide part of the finance for the Commonwealth scheme 
of child endowment. The rate of tax is 24 per cent. on all wages, paid or 
payable, with an exemption where the weekly pay-roll is not more than 
£20 per week or £1,040 per annum. 


Sales Tax (Commonwealth) —This tax, so far as transactions or opera- 
tions covered by the law in Australia are concerned, is payable by manufac- 
turers and. wholesale merchants. Tax payable on imported goods is collected 
by the Customs Department. A large list of exemptions igs designed to help 
primary producers, and for other purposes. The tax was introduced in 
August, 1930; the rate has been altered from time to time, and recent 
legislation fixed the rates at 124 and 25 per cent., according to prescribed 
schedules of commodities. 


Entertainment Tax (Commonwealth) —This tax was reintroduecd 
by the Commonwealth Government in August, 1942, and the Commonwealth 
agreed upon payment of compensation to those States which vacated this 
tax field at its request. The rate of tax imposed commences with 3d. on 
an admission price of one shilling, and increases at the rate of 2d. for 
every sixpence increase until the admission price reaches five shillings, and 
thereafter by 3d. for every sixpence increase or part thereof. 


Special rates, approximately 25 per cent. less than the general rates, 
are provided in the Act to encourage the legitimate stage and other similar 
entertainments. Exemptions are granted for patriotic purposes. 


Flour Tax (Commonwealih).—This tax was reintroduced in December, 
1938, and is payable by the manufacturer or the importer of flour. The 
rate varies with the price of wheat, the highest rate having been £6 2s. 9d. 
per ton, and the lowest £1 12s, 3d. The present rate of £2 8s. 10d. has 
remained constant since October, 1940. 


Wool Tax (Commonwealth) —This tax has been payable since 1936 
on all wool grown in Australia, The rate of tax is 6d. on each bale of wool, 
3d. on each butt, and 1d. on each bag of wool. 
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Gold Tax (Commonwealth) .—This tax is imposed on gold delivered to 
the Commonwealth Bank after September, 1930; and is 50 per cent. of the 
amount by which the price of gold exceeds £9 per fine oz. 


Taxation of Racing and Betting (State).—This taxation comprises 
stamp duty on betting tickets, bookmakers’ licenses, and totalisator commis- 
sion. The amounts collected from betting and lottery, taxation are shown 
in the table on page 319. The Government’s commission amounts to 5 per 
cent. of all moneys passing through the totalisators: The following table 
gives particulars of totalisator operations for the last five years. 


ToOTALISATOR OPERATIONS, QUEENSLAND, 


Particulars, 1939-40. | 1940-41. | 1941-42. | 1942-43. | 1948-44. 


Racing Clubs with 


Totalisators .. . No. 269 285 287 290 301 
Meetings Held with 

Totalisators in Use ..No. 628 605 445 324 505 
Amount Passed snroege 

Totalisators .. £) 687,479 | 597,204 | 451,303 | 456,791 | 851,466 
Retained by Clubs .. £| 61,597 | 53,371 | 40,484 | 41,166] 76,901 


Government Commission £} 34,374 | 29,860 | 22,565 | 22,839 | 42,573 


Lottery Tax (State) —A stamp duty of 5 per cent. on the selling price 
of the ticket, with a minimum duty of threepence on any ticket, is payable 
on tickets issued in a drawing, sweep, or lottery where the prize is paid 
by means of cash, bonds, inscribed stock, or other negotiable instrument. 
The tax collected on lotteries during 1943-44 was £128,000. 


Motor Taxation (State).—See pages 210 and 211. 


7. LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Municipalities in Queensland are of three kinds, Cities, Towns, and 
Shires, and all are known as ‘‘Local Authorities.’? City Councils control 
the twelve most populous towns, all of which have a population of over 
_7,000. Town Councils control the town areas of eleven of the larger towns, 
while Shire Councils control all the territory of Queensland outside the 
Cities and Towns with certain special exceptions. A note on the historical 
and legal growth of Local Authorities is given on pages 24-25, and the 
population of each Local Authority Area on pages 35-36, but for details of 
finances of each Local Authority reference should be made to Part E of 
the Statistics of Queensland for 1939-40. Their boundaries are shown in 
the maps on pages 330 and 331. The tables in this section show only totals 
for the four main groups of municipal areas. 


All local authority councils are elected by adult. suffrage. They are 
responsible for ordinary municipal services, such as provision of sanitary 
and health services, roads, domestic water supplies, and general care and 
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beautification of their areas, and in many cases they provide electricity 
and various transport services. Since 1933, many Local Authorities have 
assumed the maintenance of, and provision of water on, stock routes. 


In road construction they are assisted financially by the Main Roads 
Commission, which is responsible for main roads policy throughout the 
State (see Chapter 8, Section 5), and in other works they are subsidised 
by the State Government (see below in this section). In raising their 
ordinary revenue from rates, they are allowed to assess only on the 
unimproved capital value of land in their areas. 


Local government statistics since 1940 are not yet available and the 
information given in the following tables is the same as that printed in 
the 1941 Year Book. 


The following table gives a general summary of local government 
authorities and their areas as at the 30th June, 1940. 


Locan GoveERNMENT, QUEENSLAND, 30TH JuNE,. 1940. 


| 
Particulars. be. hed Towns. Shires. | 
| 1 
| i | 
= i ' : , 
Authorities No. Tj 11 ll 121. 144 
Population a No. 335,520 | 196,906. 39,523 479,312 | 1,018,4776. ° 
Ratepayers No. ” | 44,750 | 12,992 117,918 | n 
Dwellings No. 83,304 46,289 10,300 113,179 | 253,072 
Rateable Value  £ |21,134,172 |6,283,750 |1,462,813 43,961,483 '72,842,218 
Streets and ' i 
Roads - Miles 1,921 1,607 493 121,074 | 125,095 


a At 31st December, 1939;. later populations are shown on pages 35-36. 

b This is the estimate for the whole State. The total of estimates by 
Local Authorities is not quite the same as this figure. 

2 Not available. 


Revenue ond Expenditure—Most of the net revenue of Local 
Authorities is obtained from rates of various kinds, and from government 
grants. The following table shows the revenue of Local Authorities during 
1939-40 (excluding loan receipts). 


No amounts are shown as grants for unemployment. relief in 1939-40, 
as the intermittent relief scheme was superseded by a policy of full-time 
employment in September, 1938, under which most of the works were 
carried out by government departments and the Main Roads Commission. 
Since November, 19388, the Treasury has subsidised loans of Local 
Authorities for approved works by undertaking to provide fora maximum 
of 15 years one-third of the annual interest and redemption charges on 
sewerage loans, and one-fifth of these charges on loans for other works. 
The Local Authorities are responsible for the full loan charges after 15 
years on loans raised for periods exceeding 15 years. The figures for 
subsidy receipts in the table below include amounts paid on loans raised 
prior to 1938, when the usual subsidy was approximately one-third of the 
amount spent on labour. <A special Commonwealth-State scheme of subsidy 
of local works is mentioned on page 301. 
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The grants received from the Main Roads Commission are for main- 
tenance works carried out on main roads, ete., portion of such work being 
paid by the Local Authorities and the remainder by the Commission. 
(See Chapter 8, page 206, for details of arrangements with the Main Roads 
Commission. ) 


Receipts from business undertakings are not included, but any portion 
of their net profits which may have been transferred to the ordinary fund 
is included (see page 332). 


Locan GOVERNMENT, QUEENSLAND, REVENUE, 1939-40. 


Source of Revenue. pees, ia | Towns. Shires. Total. 

Taxation— | £ £ £ £ £ 

Rates ee .. | 1,110,031 | 363,435 | 84,302 | 1,235,504 | 2,793,272 

Licenses... | 19,441 6,068 1,438 6,244 33,191 
Government Grants— | 

Subsidy of Loans. re | 324,024 | 13,240 67,736 405,000 

Main Roads Comn. ee 11,189 2,972 246,925 261,086 

Other Bd : 35,505 | 15,011 2,460 |. 14,151 67,127 
Sanitary and Cleans- | 

ing Services ; 154,576 | 107,349 | 21,092 121,442 404,459 
Other Public Works | 

and Services “6 122,769 | 59,821 17,337 193,603 393,530 
Other = nee 65,250 | 54,025 | 9,950 59,201 188,426 

Total... .. 1,507,572 | 940,922 | 152,791 | 1,944,806 | 4,546,091 


Local government expenditure (excluding expenditure on business 
undertakings) is shown in the following table. The ‘‘Grants’’ are mostly 
for the local hospitals, fire brigades, and ambulance brigades. The other 
items are self-explanatory. A large proportion of the expenditure on 
roads, &c., is directly paid for by the Government in the form of Main 
Roads Commission, loan subsidy, and other, grants (see above table). 


Locan GOVERNMENT, QUEENSLAND, EXPENDITURE, 1939-40. 


Head of Expenditure. ae ae Towns. Shires. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Administration ay 100,605 | 42,718 | 11,523 159,724 314,570 
Debt Services oy 588,706 | 137,535 | 43,613 348,875 | 1,118,729 
Roads and Streets— ; 

New Works 3% 38,650 | 59,015 7,314 149,059 254,038 

Maintenance . 179,872 | 94,953 | 24,656 662,227 961,708 
Other Public Works— , 

New Works ao 25,729 | 340,123 \ 10,368 62,137 438,357 

Maintenance ; 179,900 | 94,105 9,793 173,822 457,620 

Health & Cleansing 176,327 | 114,462 | 22,678 145,148 458,615 

Other Services .. 37,850 | 20,542 4,951 15,583 78,926 
Grants an oy 131,764 | 44,000 | 8,182 158,131 342,077 
Other. . as a 32,010 | 34,281 3,044 45,397 114,732 

Total .. -+ | 1,491,413 | 981,734 | 146,122 | 1,920,103 | 4,539,372 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES BOUNDARIES 


Boundaries of Shires - - - + 


Boundaries of Statistical Divisions = == = = 


BARKLY 


TABLELAND 


CLONCURRY 


PIONE 
x 
. 


Cueany 


BOULIA 


LONGREACH % 


DIAMANTINA 


BARCOO 


MURWEH 


e 
- ~—Charieville 


BULLOO 


In this map and the inset map opposite, the positions of the principal 
railways (light dotted lines) and the chief towns (dots) are shown as indicators 
of geographical position only. The only names shown are those of Shires (capital 
letters) and of Cities and Towns (small letters). .The boundaries of Statistical 
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BS Biindaberg 
WOONGARRA 


BANANA 


EIDSVOLD 


TAROOM 


RUM 


7 


Y “Maryborough 
MUNDUBBERA 


i a 


MURYLLA 


WAGGAMBA 


STANTHORPE INSET 
7 SOUTH EASTERN QUEENSLAND 


Goondiwindi 
ay 


Divisions as based on Shires are shown in heavy dotted lines. The names of 
the -Divisions, andthe Shires.in each, may be found on. pages 35-36. The map 
facing page 1 also shows the Statistical Divisions. The name of the Shire shown 
above as Degilbo has been changed to Biggenden. 
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Business Undertakings—Three main groups of activities which are 
classed as business undertakings are carried out by Local Authorities in 
Queensland :—water, electricity, and railways and tramways. Separate 
accounts have to be kept for each of these undertakings. 


The following table gives particulars of the receipts and expenditure 
~ of Local Authority business undertakings during 1939-40. 


LocaL. GOVERNMENT, QUEENSLAND, Business UNDERTAKINGS, 1939-40. 


Particulars. Beek REREE. ft arawaa. | ‘Shires: Total. 
Water and Sewerage. £ £ £ £ £ 
Receipts— \ 
Rates, Sales, and 
Charges .. Ss 779,762 | 231,217 | 33,575 | 60,767 | 1,105,321 
Subsidy of Loans .. 60,021 | 64,979 1,620 | 14,820 141,440 
Other as ie 60,210 24,873 2,041 4,935 92,059 
Total ae i 899,993 | 321,069 | 37,236 | 80,522 | 1,338,820 
Expenditure— 
Working Expenses. . 207,509 | 121,802 | 18,955 | 30,556 378,822 
Construction we 77,624 84,438 2,652 | 16,044 180,758 
Debt Charges ‘3 698,935 | 105,073 | 13,650 | 29,587 847,245 
Other oe - 58,052 11,380a) 2,270a} 2,993 74,695 
Total oe .. | 1,042,120 | 322,693 | 37,527 | 79,180 | 1,481,520 
Surplus .. .. | —142,127 | —1,624 —291 | +1,342 |; —142,700 
Electricity. 
Receipts— 
Rates and Sales... 706,896 | 205,342 | 63,535. | 155,747 | 1,131,520 
Other A ae 66,270 10,563 | 29,859 } 25,518 132,210 
Total oe ae 773,166 | 215,905 | 93,394 | 181,265 | 1,263,730 
Expenditure— : 
Working Expenses. . 442,751 | 136,265 | 44,210 | 105,191 728,417 
Debt Charges ai 150,259 37,231 | 32,397 | 40,326 260,213 
Other ve ees 99,400 53,893a) 12,828a| 33,586 199,707 
Total sce ar 692,410 | 227,389 | 89,435 | 179,103 | 1,188,337 
Surplus .. .. | +80,756 | —11,484 | +3,959 | +2,162 | + 75,393 
Tramways and 
Bus Services. 
Receipts— ; 
Rates and Charges. . 842,966 | 14,552 es 31,146 888,664 
Other os a 24,016 2,946 oa 4,484 31,446 
Total A a 866,982 17,498 Bs 35,630 920,110 
Expenditure— 
Working Expenses. . 579,264 10,288 ois 24,014 613,566 | 
Debt Charges oe 176,568 5,078 - 8,986 190,632 
Other oe ay 41,510 552 es 2,000 44,062 
Total is oe 797,342 15,918 os 35,000 848,260 
Surplus .. -. | +69,640 | +1,580 a6 +630 | +71,850 


a Including profits transferred to General Funds. 
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Waterworks are controlled by 60 Local Authorities including all the 
Cities. Ten of the Towns have water supplies, while Coolangatta is 
supplied by works constructed by the Coolangatta-Nerang Water Authority, 
a joint undertaking of the Coolangatta Town and Nerang Shire Councils, 
which is included as a semi-governmental body in the next section. The 
remaining waterworks (58) are controlled by 38 Shire Councils (for 
details of individual undertakings, see Statistics of Queensland, 1939-40, 
Part E). 


Sewerage systems are operating in Brisbane, Cunnamulla, Mackay, 
and Toowoomba, and systems are in course of construction in Bundaberg, 
Charleville, Goondiwindi, Ipswich, Maryborough, Quilpie, Rockhampton, 
Townsville, and Warwick. 


In Brisbane there were, in 1939-40, only 36,154 premises connected to 
the sewerage cut of a total of 91,720 dwellings and buildings of various 
sorts, but the work will proceed as fast as resources permit. 


Electricity is supplied by 47 Local Authorities, but only 35 generate 
their own power, the rest buying electricity in bulk and distributing to 
consumers. , 


Electric tramways and motor bus services are operated by the Brisbane 
City Council. A bus service is operated by the Rockhampton City Council, 
and three Shires operate short lengths of steam tramways to link up various 
centres in their districts. The Beaudesert Tramway operated by Beaudesert 
Shire was closed on 30th September, 1944, and has been dismantled. 


Local Authorities’ Loans—With the exception of Brisbane, most of 
the loan indebtedness incurred by Local Authorities has been for loans 
obtained through the State Treasury. Only with special approval may 
loans be raised.from other sources. Overdrafts may be used for current 
expenditures, but, under an amendment to the Local Authorities Act in 
1936, it is provided that overdrafts outstanding from banks must be 
funded with provisions for gradual repayment, or be reduced annually. 


The total liabilities of Local Authorities, at 30th June, 1940, were 
£32,886,377. This amount was owed by the following authorities :— 


£ £s d. 
Brisbane .. -.. .. 22,808,780, or 67 19 7 per head 
Other Cities and Towns ,, 5,152,124, or 21 15 10 per head 
Shires a a .. 4,925,473, or 10 5 6 per head 
to the following :— £ 
State Government .. Sites = Le -- 10,148,431 
Other Fixed Loans .. aa ae .. 21,250,720 
Bank Overdrafts .. ne on +» 1,108,530 
Other Liabilities .. hs ae mA 383,706 


Most of the fixed loans other than to the Government were debts of the 
Brisbane City Council, which at 30th June, 1940, owed £5,500,000 in 
London, and £3,445,963 in New York. Of the loans from the State Govern- 
ment £4,632,445 were to Brisbane, which was also responsible for £575,298 
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of the bank overdraft. As an offset to its indebtedness the Brisbane City 
Council had £3,214,464 as sinking funds invested chiefly in public 
securities. 


The fixed loans of all Local Authorities had been ineurred for the 
following purposes up to the 30th June, 1940:— 


£ 
Electricity Supply a Se .. 2,781,243 
Water and Sewerage sc = .. 14,274,015 
Roads a o8 ete .. 6,999,168 
Tram and Bus Sarvices ‘Sk ie e+ 2,726,877 
Other Pe “<i . As ..  4,617,838- 


Total .. £31,399,141 


Bank overdrafts and other liabilities were chiefly incurred in day to day 
expenses when revenue was insufficient to meet current expenditure. 


The next table shows loan expenditure by Local Authorities during the 
year 1939-40. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT, QUEENSLAND, LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1939-40. 


Head of Expenditure. ree A eee Towns. | Shires. Total. 
rh ooe £ £ £ £ 
Roads, &c. .. 142,208 47,743 | 23,304 | 339,262 552,512 
Other Ordinary Services 85,138 67,916 8,002 | 135,770 296,826 
Water and Sewerage . 201,529 | 470,674 ) 49,807 ) 51,771 773,781 
Electricity as 94,555 37,890 | 14,191'| 66,650 213,286 
Tram and Bus Services 106,232 3,215 dee Ss 109,447 
Total .. ..{ 629,657 | 627,438 | 95,304 | 593,453 | 1,945,852 


8. SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL AND OTHER PUBLIC BODIES. 
(OTHER THAN MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES.) 


In all States certain functions are carried out by means of special 
statutory authorities whose finances are partly, or completely, excluded 
from the Government accounts. In order to obtain complete figures for 
comparison of different States, the Statisticians compile statistics for a 
specified list of these statutory authorities under the general heading 
‘‘Semi-Governmental and other Public Bodies’’, whose gross figures are 
not already included in Consolidated Revenue or Local Authority statistics. 
There are twelve main categories, viz~—(1) water supply and sewerage; 
(2) irrigation and drainage; (3) harbours; (4) tramways; (5) electricity ; 
(6) roads and bridges; (7) trading, nei; (8) fire brigades; (9) univer- 
sities; (10) hospitals. and ambulances; (11) marketing and industry 
improvement; and (12) others. Lotteries, banks, housing, and insurance 
are not included, but operations of such bodies in Queensland are shown 
in Section 10 of this chapter. 
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The activities included under these heads in the table below are (1) 
61 bore water supply boards, the Coolangatta-Nerang Water Authority, 
and the Stanley River Works Board, (2) the Inkerman Irrigation Trust, 
(3) 7 Harbour Boards, the Harbour Dues Fund for Brisbane, and the 
Brisbane River Works Board, (5) Barron Falls Hydro-Electricity Board, 
(6) the Main Roads Commission, Story, and Lamington (Maryborough) 
Bridges, (7) State coal mines, smelters, coke works, forestry, and other 
State enterprises, (8) 386 fire brigades, (9) the University, (10) 84 
hospital boards and hospitals and 76 ambulance brigades, (11) 38 market- 
ing and industry improvement boards, and (12) the Public Curator, the 
University Works Board, and Central Sugar Mills Fund. Duplication is 
avoided in aggregate tables. 


The loan and. overdraft liabilities of these bodies. amounted to 
£14,552,400 at the 30th June, 1940, £13,135,375 being loan, and £1,417,025 
overdraft. Loans due to the State Government amount to £9,559,230; and 
a number of the bodies which operate as Trust Funds have their overdrafts 
on the Treasury. 


Of the fixed loan indebtedness, £1,295,864 was for water supply 
authorities, £161,325 for irrigation and drainage, £3,304,880 for harbours, 
£290,362 for electricity, £5,451,579 for roads and bridges, £375,065 for 
trading bodies, £120,561 for fire brigades, £1,346,712 for hospitals and 
ambulances, £529,027 for marketing and .industry improvement, and 
£260,000 for the University Works Board. 


SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL AND OTHER PuBLic Bopres, QUEENSLAND, 
Receirrs, 1939-40. 


Revenue Receipts. 


Type of Body. 1 
Grants from ) Sales and 


Taxation. |puplie Funds.| Charges, Other. Total, 
Water and. £ £ £ £ £ 
Irrigation of 26,723 12,297 46 815 1,440 87,275 
Harbours @ a oe 120,261 435,102 | 59,026 614,389 
Electricity os 595 79,175 5,027 84,797 


Roads and Bridge 961,648 | 1,611,336 | 25,777 | 148,100 | 2,746,861 
Trading, n.e.i. i 20,000 | 1,356,768 | 5,379 | 1,382,147 


Fire Brigades... .- |: 62,618 702 | 42,127 95,447 
University & ee 2 38,700 39,590 | 24,012 102,302 
Hospitals and 

Ambulances .. is 946,836d) 323,986 | 144,275 1,415,097 
Marketing, &c. ¢ 97,791,| 39,352 |21,862,219 | 18,229 | 22,017,591 
Other =... e 54,800 46,345 | 54,504 155,649 


| : 
Total .. “.. | 1,086,162°| 2,896,795 [24,216,479 | 502,119 | 28,701,555 


bFigures for 1989. 
c¢ Marketing boards’ figures cover operations of season ending during 1939-40. 


d Including proportion of receipts and endowments, and special grants from 
Golden Casket Funds, not shown as ordinary Government expenditure, 
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Expenditure from revenue, surplus or deficit on the year’s working, 
and loan expenditure of the Semi-Governmental and other Publie Bodies 
were as follows. 


SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL AND OTHER PUBLIC BODIES, QUEENSLAND, 
EXPENDITURE, 1939-40. 


Expenditure from Revenue. 
Revenue 


rn ee en Loan 
Type of Body. Surplus [Expenditure 
Debt Working or. 
Charges. | Expenses. Other. Total. Deficit. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 


Water and 
Irrigation | 66,618 32,929 20,492 120,039] —32,764| 236,476b 
Harbours a | 135,838 205,589} 158,394 499,821, +-114,568| 363,044c 
Electricity... | 27,130 35,616 15,199 77,945 -+6,852 54,290 
Roads and | 
Bridges .. | 215,379) 1,932,707; 567,890; 2,715,976) +30,885| 533,375d 
Trading n.e.i,, 17,657) 1,020,113) 397,867) 1,435,637) —53,490} 2,900 
Fire 
Brigades 13,005 78,000 5,276 96,281 834 6,185 
University a ee 106,786; ig 106,786) —4,484 a 
Hospitals & 
Ambulances; 78,054) 1,261,665 36,224) 1,375,943) +39,154; 107,670 
Marketing a | 97,321) 21,602,086) 22,806; 21,722,213]. +295,378 i 
Other 3 92,132 44,924 137,056) + -18,593) 118,472e 


! 
Total .. | 651,002) 26,367,623) 1,269,072] 28,287,697) +413,858 |1,422,362 


aSee notes a, b, and ¢ to previous table. 

b Stanley River Dam, £232,346. 

c Including the Works Board, £16,000, and Mackay Harbour Board, £315,162. 

diIncluding Main Roads Commission, £369,756, and Story Bridge Board, 
£163,619. 

e University Works Board. 


9. ALL STATE PUBLIC FINANCE. 


An attempt is here made to show net figures for all government and 
semi-governmental operations in Queensland. The following table shows 
totals for revenue receipts (stating taxation separately) and expenditure, 
and loan expenditure for the State Government, Local Governments, and 
Semi-Governmental and Other Public Bodies (including State Government 
Trust Funds not included in Consolidated Revenue). Details of the items 
included in the latter group will be found in the preceding pages. 


In the totals, duplication in the form of transfers of revenue from 
one public account to another have been eliminated as far as information 
was available. Some of the more important items of this nature were 
subsidies from the State Government to Local and Semi-Governmental 
Authorities, from the Main Roads Commission to Local Authorities for 
road maintenance, and from the Loeal Authorities to hospitals, ambulances, 
fire brigades, ete. (See tables in preceding section.) 
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Stare EuES BENGE. QUEENSLAND, ‘SumMMaRY, 1939-40. 


Revenue. 
cere = = Net 
Public Authority. Receipts. Surplus mean 
Expenditure. or diture. 
ficit. 
Taxation. Total. ea 
£ £ £ £ £ 


State Government 7,769,496 20,755,504] 20,739,749|-+ 15,755] 2,708,727 
Local Authorities— 


Brisbane . . .. | 1,326, 220) 4,047,713} 4,023,285)/-- 24,428) 629,657 
Other Cities os 369, B45, 1,495,394] 1,547,734|— 52,340) 627,438 . 
Towns... o 89,068 283,421 273,084/+ 10,337 95,304 
Shires ay 1,257,795} 2,242,223) 2,213,386/4+- 28,837/ 593,453 


Semi- Governmental | 
and Other Public i 
Bodiesa .. 1,086,162 28,701,555) 28,287,697|-+- 413,858] 1,422,362 


Total (excluding 
Duplications) .. |11,898,286, 54,688,188) 54,247,313)/+ 440,875] 4,811,962 


@ Taxation includes motor taxes. 


10. STATE FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

State Enterprises —The financial results are noted below of certain 
enterprises formerly conducted by a government corporation under special 
legislation. These enterprises were commenced during the years 1915 to 
1920 and were in part intended to protect consumers during a period of 
rising prices and before the price fixing legislation of 1920. was introduced 
(see page 252). It was claimed that this object was achieved, and that 
other enterprises assisted producers, but substantial Treasury losses were 
incurred, especially from the cattle stations. The enterprises are now in 
the final stages of liquidation. 


The group of enterprises here noted does not include enterprises now 
conducted to assist production, e.g., the various activities of the Department. 
of Mines, for which see Section 7 of Chapter 7. 


The total net investment of Treasury funds at 30th June, 1944, was 
£2,087,236, including all amounts written off and all investments from 
Trust Fund; and after deducting certain profits paid into revenue, The 
properties were disposed of during the depression years and the remaining 
assets. are-now valued at £301,079. The net indebtedness of the Treasury 
at 30th June, 1944, was £1,029,441. : 


The loss on the cattle stations to 30th June, 1944, totalled £1,647,871, 
including all charges except interest. The net loss on butchers’ shops is 
given as £39,538. The fishery business showed a net loss of £40,164. The 
cannery lost £112,627, and the produce agency £19,529. A State hotel at 
Babinda returned a profit of £44,929. . The Hamilton cold stores (Bris- 
bane) made a profit of £3,643 to 30th June, 1944. In 1930, they were leased 
toa Federation of Co-operative Societies’ at an annual rental of £5,500. 
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Agricultural Bank—The Agricultural Bank was established in 1923 
when it absorbed the activities of institutions previously set up by the 
Government to make advances to settlers. In 1938 the name was changed 
to the Bureau of Rural Development, under which title it functioned for 
five years, During 1943, a new Act was passed, and the Bureau, which 
reverted to its original name, was given enlarged powers. Further 
legislation in 1944 again increased the functions of the Bank. 


The Agricultural Bank makes advances for all purposes connected 
with primary production, including purchase of properties, repayment ‘of 
debts, irrigation, crop production, purchase of stock, improvements, 
developmental work, &. The maximunr advance on approved security is 
. £5,000 with interest at 4 per cent. The security varies according to the 
purpose for which the advance is made and takes the form of mortgage 
over the property, bill of sale, or a lien on wool or crops. ‘ 


Advances are made up to four-fifths of the Bank’s valuation of land 
and improvements, and the full value of certain proposed improvements. 
Repayments are by half-yearly fixed instalments which extend over a term 
up to thirty years. In bad seasons, the Bank may extend the repayment 
term, but the maximum period may not exceed 35 years, ineluding any 
period when interest payments only have been allowed. 


Special advances up to £2,000 may be made for the purchase of farm 
machinery to be used on a contract basis, but the advance is only up to 
two-thirds of the purchase price, and is covered by a bill of sale. 


A summary of Agricultural Bank advances obtainable is as follows:— 


Maximum advance to individual farmer fe 8 .. £5,000 
Maximum advance for purchase of machinery to be used on 

farm contract work .. Be me ah ae .. £2,000 
Maximum repayment term .. 30 years exclusive of an interest-only 


period of not more than five years. 
Rate. of interest .. i i évn es 4% per annum 
Limit of advance: 
In general, four-fifths of Bank’s valuation of land and per- 


manent improvements and of improvements proposed to be 
effected with the desired advance. 


Up to £1,000 for unspecified purposes to settlers who reside on 
and personally work their farms. 


Up to £1,250 for full value of various improvements to be 
effected, including buildings, fencing, clearing, water con- 
servation, ete. 


Up to full cost of dairy cattle (£400), dairying plant (£250), 
agricultural plant (£500), irrigation equipment (£750), 
pigs (£100), sheep (£1,000), beef cattle (£1,000), farm 
horses (£100), grass and fodder erop seed. (£50), pineapple 
and banana suckers and approved seeds and plants (£150), 
crop production (£500). 
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‘During the year 1943-44, new advances made by the Agricultural Bank 
amounted to £118,937, whilst the net indebtedness to the Treasury. 
amounted to £1,132,776 at 30th June, 1944, a decrease of £283,458 on the 
previous year. In addition, £96,303 was owing on a debenture loan. Since 
the inception of State advances to settlers and co-operative societies, 
loans of £8,972,312 have been made in respect of 48,496 applications. 
These figures include loans to co-operative societies of an amount of 
£116,359, of which £15,244 was outstanding at 30th June, 1944, from 5 
companies. The following table gives a summary of operations for five 
years. 


AGRICULTURAL Bawx, ‘‘Co-orRDINATION oF RURAL ADVANCES AND 
AGRICULTURAL Banx Act,” QUEENSLAND. 


Particulars. 1939-40. 1940-41. 1941-42, 1942-43. 1943-44, 


Advances Madea .. £) 209,498 | 180,981 | 198,303 66,746 | 118,937 
Interest Paid .. .. £| 75,432 73,239 75,404 84,414 71,937 
Repayments Madea £| 171,032 | 201,591 | 202,733 | 216,067 | 289,539 


Interest Outstanding £} 42,416 47,185 51,456 42,657 26,301 
Principal Outstanding £)1,710,467 |1,685,240 11,699,576 (1,550,008 |1,389,151 
Borrowers Sts No. 4,569 4,362 4,317 3,982 3,589 
Average Amount per 
Borrower Approved : 
during Year we 8 258 241 221 237 505 


a Excluding amounts of converted loans. 


Agricultural Bank (Discharged Soldier Settlers)—The Agricultural 
Bank is also charged with the administration of advances to discharged 
soldier settlers. These settlers are of two main classes—namely, those on 
selections. included in a group settlement and those on freeholds and 
selections not included in a group settlement. Prior to the 1st March, 
1925, the administration of the former class of business was undertaken 
by the Lands Department. The number of borrowers includes many 
persons not returned soldiers who have taken over properties from the 
original soldier settlers. Since 1925, £1,194,959 has been advanced by the 
Bank, in addition to £1,012,823 advanced by the Lands Department to 
group settlers between 1917 and Ist March, 1925, which has now been 
taken over by the Agricultural Bank. 


AGRICULTURAL Bank, ‘THE DiscHaRGED SOLDIERS’ 
SETTLEMENT ActT,”? QUEENSLAND. 


Particulars. ~ 1939-40. 1940-41. | 1941-42.f"1942-43, 1948-44, 


Advances Made .. £ 2,581 1,129 2,043 1,699 3,545 
Interest Paid £ 18,224 16,163 15,763 17,282 16,155 


Repayments Made £ 34,745 36,482 26,856 33,181 51,726 
Principal Outstanding £ | 437,803 | 399,380 | 372,355 | 337,499 | 285,725 
Interest Outstanding £ 16,708 16,759 15,833 12,073 7,857 
Borrowers .. ..No. 1,173 1,093 1,053 997 889 
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Other Rural Advances.—Advances under The Income (Unemployment 
Relief) Tax Acts, 19380 to 1935, The Income (State Development) Tax 
Act, 1938 to 1942, and The Financial Arrangements and Development Aid 
Act, 1942, are made from a special fund administered by the Rural 
Assistance Board, and are intended to provide for the financial accommo- 
dation of farmers unable to qualify for loans under the Agricultural Bank 
Acts. Securities for advances are generally crop liens, stock mortgages, 
and bills of sale. During 1943-44 £1,193 was advanced and £3,319 repaid. 
Altogether, £68,142 has been advanced; and at 30th June, 1944, there were 
156 accounts open, with £9,801 principal outstanding. 


State Housing Commission—The State Advances Corporation was 
established in 1916 to make advances to home builders under The Workers’ 
Dwellings Act. It has also made advances under The Workers’ Homes Act, 
and other legislation. A summary of the Corporation’s activities under 
these heads is given in the following paragraphs. 


Legislation late in 1945 changed the name of the Corporation to the 
State Housing Commission, and gave it increased powers to assist in 
meeting the present housing shortage. The Commission is now empowered, 
as well as to make advances to private house builders, to build houses itself 
either for sale to occupiers or for letting. 


Workers’ Dwellings—Under The State Advances Act, 1916, the 
State Advances Corporation (now the State Housing Commission) makes 
advances to workers on the security of homes to be erected. A borrower 
must be the proprietor of a suitable building site, must not already own a 
dwélling, and must not be in receipt of an annual income in excess of 
£750. He must undertake to use the completed dwelling as a home for 
himself. The maximum advances allowable under the Act are £1,000 for 
a wooden building and £1,250 for a brick or conerete building, but in order 
to serve the greatest number of applicants, advances have been limited to 
amounts much below these figures since July, 1936. The maximum 
advances since 6th December, 1945, have been £625 for the south-eastern 
portion of the State, and £725 in other parts, plus £15 for a. tiled or 
fibro-cement roof, and £25 if situated in a sewered area. During the year 
1943-44 £100,000 was made available from Consolidated Revenue for 
advances for home building. Advances are repayable over 20 years in 
monthly instalments; interest at 4 per cent. is charged on advances. The 
total amount advanced up to the 30th June, 1944, was £8,941,342. 


During 1943-44 the State Advances Corporation acted as the housing 
authority for Queensland on Commonwealth and State housing schemes, the 
principal being ‘‘The Commonwealth War Housing Scheme’? and the State 
Housing Relief Acts, and also under Regulation 3la of the National 
Security (Supplementary) Regulations for the control of civil buildings. 
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State ADVANCES CoRPoRATION, ‘‘ WORKERS’ DWELLINGS Acts.’’ 


Particulars, 1939-40. 1940-41. 1941-42. 1942-43. 1943-44, 


During Year— : 
Amount Advanced £| 293,888 | 291,076 | 237,477 14,937 5,142 
Dwellings 

Completed .. No. 522 489 424 24 1: 

At End of Year— 
Dwellings Erected No.} 19,058 19,547 19,971 19,995 19,996 
Amount Advanced 

on Completed 


Dwellings .. £ |8,321,154 |8,631,742 |8,871,069 |8,886,006 |8,941,342 
Dwellings on 

Books .. No, 9,019 9,089 9,074 8,497 7,619. 
Total Amount Owing 

on Dwellings on 

Books ..  £ |8,324,427 |3,318,683 8,256,977 |2,882,073 |2,435,632 


Total Arrears (In- 
terest and Redemp- 
tion) .. £&| 36,590 37,589 28,641 24,576 19,410 


Workers’ Homes.—Workers’ Homes are erected under The Workers’ 
Homes Acts, 1919 to 1934, by the State Advances Corporation (State 
Housing Commission). These homes are intended for persons on the lower 
grades of income who are not the owners of building sites, and advances 
are limited to persons with a net annual income for State taxation pur- 
poses of less than £260. The Corporation builds a home to suit the 
applicant’s requirements, on Crown land, or on land purchased for the 
purpose, which is’ converted to Perpetual Leasehold tenure. The applicant 
pays 5 per cent. of the completed cost of home and land, and the balance 
in monthly instalments for 25 years, interest being charged at 4 per cent. 
This scheme is not much availed of at present, only 30 applications being 
appreved during the last five years. 


STaTE ADVANCES CORPORATION, ‘‘WoRKERS’ Homes Acts.’’ 


Particulars. 1939-40. 1940-41. 1941-42. 1942-43. 1948-44, 
Homes Erected to End | 

of Year .. No. 2,294 2,311 2,318 2,318 2,318 

Total Cost 2 .. £ 1,703,945 1,746,332 |1,776,532 |1,796,933 |1,815,339 


Homes Remaining on 
Books at End of 
Year .. ..» No. 2,005 1,973 1,926 1,868 1,741 

Total Amount Owing on 
Homes on Books at ; 

End of Year £ | 826,137 | 789,107 | 740,542 | 679,454 | 598,596 

Total Arrears (Interest | 
and Unpaid Purchase 
Money) at End of 
Year .. ie £ 


29,043 26,858 | 21,169 19,637 15,604 


aIncluding cost of improvements, rent of land, insurance, repainting. 
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Building Revival Scheme——The State Advances Corporation Buildings 
Improvement Act, which came into operation in December, 1932, provided 
for the administration of loan moneys set apart by the Treasury for the 
purpose of alleviating unemployment and assisting in rehabilitating the 
building industry. Advances, repayable over 10 years, are made for 
improvements to residences, ete.; but activities under this scheme have now 
practically ceased. 


Altogether advances amounting to £175,301 have been made to 1,552 
borrowers. At 30th June, 1944, the amount outstanding was £9,029, the 
number of accounts still current being 139. 


Public Curator—The Public Curator engages in general trustee 
business, and administers intestate estates when required to do so. Wills 
are also deposited in his office for safe custody, the number held being 
59,201 at the 30th June, 1944. Branch offices are operated in Townsville, 
Rockhampton, and Cairns. The next table shows the amounts held in trust 
by the Public Curator for various estates. In addition to these liabilities, 
unclaimed moneys to the extent of £321,838 were held at 30th June, 1944. 
Interest on the Unclaimed Moneys Fund amounted to £10,912, of which 
Consolidated Revenue received £5,456. The Public Curator held investments 
in government securities of £1,083,610, £79,072 in premises and fittings, 
and £71,726 in bank balances, in addition to the mortgages shown in the 
following table. 


Pusiic Curator, QUEENSLAND. 


Particulars. 1039-40, | 1940-41, ; 1941-42. | 1942~43. | 1943-44. 


Amounts Held at End of Year 
For Insolvent Estates . . 
For Intestate Estates .. 
For Wills and Trusts .. 
For Mental Patients 
For Other Purposes 

Total .. 8 


2,480 4,044 2,775 3,645 2,831 
119,460 | 105,495 | 114,494 | 145,754 | 193,173 
508,907 | 493,794 | 511,861 | 600,533 | 696,386 — 
126,992 | 141,035 | 149,534 | 153,035 | 156,373 

72,981 | 66,715 | 64,390 | 78,684 78,248 
830,820 | 811,083 | 843,054 | 981,651 {1,127,011 


th th th th th hh 


Amount of Mortgages Held £ (491,902 | 451,347 | 385,255 | 326,123 | 257,542 


Wills. of Living Persons i 
Deposited during Year No. 2,738 2,614 4,143 2,170 2,003 


Assistance to Industries—The Government is empowered under The 
Industries Assistance Acts, 1929 to 1933, to make advances or guarantee 
loans in order to foster and stimulate the construction of works and the 
development of industries in the State, and to promote employment. The 
procedure to be followed and the conditions to be observed in the granting 
of assistance are set out in the Acts. The Industries Assistance Board 
of the Bureau of Industry administers the Acts and makes recommenda- 
tions on applications for assistance. Security is taken over the assets 
of the enterprises assisted. 
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A loan of £500,000 sterling guaranteed on account of Mount Isa 
Mines Limited constitutes the largest liability under. the Acts. The 
company is now engaged in the mining of copper, but, before the war, was 
a producer of silver, lead, and zinc. The term of the present guarantee is 
ten years. Approximately 800 men are employed at the mine. 


. A guarantee of a loan of £100,000 has been given in respect of 
Hornibrook Highway Limited. The amount outstanding at 30th June, 1944, 
was £83,500. 


Other liabilities under guarantees and advances outstanding totalled 
£163,960 on 30th June, 1944. This amount was made up as follows:—— 
tin dredging, £150,000; woollen manufactures, £13,960. The employment 
provided in these industries at that date amounted to some 300 persons. 


The Bureaw of Industry—In 1930, the Government constituted a 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics as an investigating and advisory body 
under special legislation. In 1932, this legislation was repealed and the 
Bureau of Industry was established with additional powers as a construct- 
ing and borrowing authority. .The Bureau is a co-ordinating ageney and 
operates as an advisory body on matters referred. Since 1935, it has 
ineluded the office of the Government Statistician. 


The functions of a constructing authority are exercised through the 
following Boards, under the chairmanship of the Co-ordinator-General of 
Public Works:— 


The Bridge Board, which constructed the Story Bridge over the’ 
Brisbane River. This is a high level toll bridge, and its construction was 
financed by a Bureau loan of £1,500,000. The total cost of the bridge was 
£1,613,708. 


The Works Board, which is re-construeting the Brisbane River 
frontages at Petrie Bight near the Story Bridge, including wharves, from 
funds provided by the Treasury. This Board has commenced preliminary 
work in connection with the St. Lucia Bridge to lead to the University. 


The, Stanley River Works Board, which is a joint Board representing 
also the Cities of Brisbane and Ipswich through their engineers, and is 
constructing a large dam for the dual purpose of water supply storage and 
flood mitigation from funds provided by the Treasury. 


The University Works Board, which was constituted to construct 
University buildings at St. Lucia, and includes representatives of the 
University and of the Public Works Department. The work is being 
financed by the Treasury and loans from the Public Curator. 


The various Boards ceased construction during the war. 


Golden Casket Art Union.—This lottery was established in 1916. 
The first Casket was inagurated for the specific purpose of assisting 
the funds of the Queensland War Council. The proceeds of the next five 
Caskets went to Anzae Cottage and Nurses’? Quarters Funds. Since 
30th June, 1920, the net proceeds have been distributed among the 
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hospitals of the State, and latterly for clinics, charitable institutions, and, 
during the war, for patriotic purposes. Of the profits for 1943-44, 
£642,734, £589,401 was paid into a Department of Health and Home 
Affairs Hospital, Motherhood and Child Welfare Trust Account, and £53,333 
was divided equally between the Australian Red Cross, Australian Comforts 
Fund, Queensland Patriotic Fund, and the Prisoners of War Adoption 
Schenre. 


Since Ist July, 1920, Casket profits have been used to make grants 
to hospitals, £5,250,312; to construct hospitals, clinics, etc., £866,385; to 
construct the Medical School, £55,162; to assist unemployed, £73,823; 
to patriotic funds, £90,000; and to make other grants, ete., £190,175. 


GoLpEN Casket ART UNION, QUEENSLAND. 


Particulars. 1939-40. 1940-41, 1941-42. 1942-43. 1943-44. 
Receipts. | 
Ticket Sales .. £ (1,675,000 |1,600,000 |1,305,000 :1,514,975 |2,560,000 
Other aS 9,793 2,323 1,828 1,587 | 2,487 
Total .. .. £ 11,684,793 {1,602,323 |1,306,828 1,516,562 |2,562,487 


Expenditure. | H 
Prize Money . £|1,071,350 [1,017,400 | 830,300 | 967,300 {1,635,200 
Salaries, Commis- 

sion, &c... .. £| 104,777 99,077 82,744 89,539 | 135,881 
Office Expenses aie 18,717 24,932 14,778 14,091 20,672 
State Stamp Duty... £ 83,750a| 80,000a 65,250a| 75,750 | 128,000 


To Dept. of 

Health and Hom 

Affairs .. .. £] 406,199 | 370,914 | 303,756 | 353,215 | 589,401 
To Patriotic 

Funds... ar a 10,000 10,000 16,667 53,333 

Total .. .» £/1,684,793 |1,602,323 |1,306,828 |1,516,562 |2,562,487 

% of Expenditure. 
Prizes ora 1g 63-59 63-50 63°54 63-78 63-81 
Administration ..% 7:33 7-74 | 7-46 6:83 6-11 
Stamp Duty e% 4-97a 4:99a 4-994 5-00 5-00 
Dept. of 


Health and Home 
Affairs and  Pat- 
riotic Funds .. % 24-11 23-77 24-01 24-39 25-08 


a State Tax until 1941-42, when the tax was replaced by a Stamp Duty. 


Public Service Superannuation—Compulsory superannuation schemes 
are in force for public servants (including teachers) and police. The 
Government holds the accumulated balance of the Public Service Fund, 
on which it allows interest at 5 per cent. per annum, 
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A Railway Superannuation Scheme was commenced on Ist October, 
1930, but subsequently abandoned. Pensions due under this scheme are 
now a charge on Consolidated Revenue. 


State SUPERANNUATION FUNDS, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44, 


Public 


| 


{ 
i 


Particulars. Service. Police. Total. 
Recetpts— | 
Contributions ae £ 126,301 29,712 156,013 
Interest from Government £ 142,744 a 142,744 
Government Subsidy £ 4,000 68,100 72,100 
Other zs £ 206 | 3,500 | 3,706 
| { 
Total £| 273,251 | 101,312 | 374,563 
BLaependiture— | 
Benefits .. £ 61,761 100,874 162,635 
Refunds .. £ 82,151 288 32,439 
Total £ | 93,912 | 101,162 195,074 
i 
Funds at End of Year £ | 2,965,666 | 1,013 | 2,966,679 
Contributors at End of Year— 
Males... is a No. 7,510 1,608 9,118 
Females .. is No. 3,572 ie 3,572 
Total ae No. 11,082 1,608 12,690 
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Chapter 14.—PRIVATE FINANCE. 


1, MONEY AND BANKING. 


The Commonwealth Government is given power by the Constitution 
to make laws with regard to currency, coinage, legal tender, and banking, 
excepting State banking confined to the limits of the State concerned. 
The issue of coinage for the whole Commonwealth has been the business of 
the Commonwealth Government since the first. Australian coins were issued 
in 1910, and since 1911 the Commonwealth Government (from 1920 through 
the Commonwealth Bank) has reserved to itself the right of note issue. 
The unit of currency in use in Australia is the Australian pound, with 
an exchange rate on sterling of approximately £A125 to £100 stg. 


The Commonwealth Bank was established by an Act of the Common- 
wealth Parliament in 1911. It commenced operations with a Savings Bank 
Department in 1912, and general banking was started in 1913. Gradually 
it assumed the functions of a ‘‘Banker’s Bank’’ or Central Bank. 


The Commonwealth Bank was under the control of a Governor until 
1924 when a Board of Directors was appointed, consisting of a Governor, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and six others ‘‘who are, or have been, 
actively engaged in agriculture, commerce, finance, or industry’’ appointed 
by the Governor-General in Council. The trading banks were required to 
settle their balances by cheque drawn on the Commonwealth Bank, and all 
trading banks were required to furnish to the Commonwealth Treasurer 
quarterly statements of their average weekly liabilities and assets. (State 
banking legislation which required banking companies to supply quarterly 
statements of their liabilities and assets to the State Minister for Health 
and Home Affairs still remained in force.) 


In 1925, a Rural Credits Department of the Commonwealth Bank was 
ereated for the purpose of making short-term credit available for the orderly 
marketing of primary produce, and, in 1927, the Savings Bank Department 
wag separated from the General Bank, to be known as the ‘‘Commonwealth 
Savings Bank of Australia’’. Provision was made for the Savings Bank to 
be controlled by a Commission of three, but it remained under the control 
of the Commonwealth Bank Board, as appointments to the-Commission were 
not made. 


A Royal Commission on Banking in 1937 recommended that the 
Commonwealth Bank be given much greater powers of control over the 
trading banks, and, further, that in the case of disagreement between the 
Commonwealth Bank Board and the Commonwealth Government, the. will 
of Parliament should prevail. — 


During the war, the Commonwealth Government, under National 
Security Regulations, assumed. very complete control over the private trading 
banks. Legislation in 1945 placed much of this control on a permanent 
basis. 
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The Commonwealth Bank Act, 1945, put the management of the Bank 
in the hands of a Governor, appointed by the Governor-General. The 
Governor is advised by an Advisory Council consisting of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Deputy Governor of the Bank, an additional represen- 
tative of the Treasury appointed by the Governor-General, and two officers 
of the Bank appointed by the Treasurer on the recommendation of the 
Governor. In the event of any difference of opinion between the Bank and 
the Commonwealth Treasurer, the Government may direct the Bank to give 
effect to its policy. The Act directs the Bank to act as a Central Bank, and, 
further, to develop and expand its general banking business. Within the 
Bank, the Act provides for (i) a Note Issue Department, (ii) a Rural 
Credits Department to make loans to bodies concerned with the marketing 
of primary produce, (iii) a Mortgage Bank Department to make loans to 
primary producers, and (iv) an Industrial Finance Department to provide 
finance, assistance, and advice to industrial undertakings, particularly small 
undertakings. The General Banking Division may make loans for the 
erection or purchase of, or the discharge of mortgages on, homes. The 
Commonwealth Savings Bank continues as a separate corporation, under the 
control of the Governor of the Commonwealth Bank. 


The Banking Act, 1945, provided that banking business should not be 
carried on except with the written authority of the Governor-General. The 
Commonwealth Bank is. given the duty of protecting the interests of 
depositors with trading banks, and it may investigate the affairs of, or 

“assume control of, any bank which has failed to meet its obligations, or, 
in the Commonwealth Bank’s opinion, is likely to do so. The Act 
provided for each trading bank to keep a Special Account with the Com- 
monwealth Bank, in which must be placed the amounts held by the Com- 
monwealth Bank to that bank’s eredit under the war-time National Security 
Regulations, and an amount not exceeding the increase in that bank’s 
assets since the provision commenced. Such deposits can only be withdrawn 
with permission of the Commonwealth Bank. The Commonwealth Bank may 
also require trading banks to transfer to it specified holdings of foreign 
currency. The Commonwealth Bank may determine the general policy to be 
followed by trading banks in relation to advances, and the classes of 
purposes for which advances may be made by banks, and a trading bank 
may not purchase government or. stock exchange securities without its 
permission. It may make regulations fixing interest and discount rates. 
Provision is also made for the Governor-General to make regulations for 
the control of foreign exchange; and to proclaim the operation of sections 
of the Act restricting the holding, buying, selling, or manufacturing, of 
gold. Regular statistical returns, in prescribed form, to the Commonwealth 
Bank and the Commonwealth Statistician must be made by trading: banks. - 
State legislation controlling banking has become inoperative since the new 
Commonwealth legislation came into force. ; 


Cheque Paying Banks.—Banking in Queensland is for the most part 
in the hands .of large Australian companies with branches in all States. 
All seven of the larger Australian banks (two with head offices in Sydney, 
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two in Melbourne, and three in London) operate in Queensland; and there 
are two Queensland institutions with head offices in Brisbane—the 
Queensland National Bank Limited, and the Brisbane Permanent Building 
and Banking Co. Limited. The Queensland National Bank and the Bank 
of New South Wales together do almost half the business of the private 
trading banks in the State. 


The next table gives details for separate banks of their assets and 
liabilities in Queensland. 


CHEQUE Payina Banks, QUEENSLAND, SECOND QUARTER, 19444. 


Assets. Liabilities. 
Bank. 
Advances. Total. ~ Deposits. Total. 
£ £ £ £ 
Bank of Adelaide Sen | 60,805 112,623 235,942 236,387 
Bank of Australasia .. 1,218,698 1,596,877 4,753,682 4,793,399 
Bank of N.S.W. he 5,909,040 7,406,844 | 21,896,404 | 21,973,602 


Brisbane Perm. Building 
and Banking Co. Ltd. | 1,257,942 | 2,699,911 ; 1,653,662 | 1,662,683 


Commercial Bank of Aus. 


Ltd. .. 2,443,041 | 2,972,872 | 7,290,143 | 7,304,638 
Commercial Banking Co. 
of Sydney Ltd. .. | 2,255,121 | 3,418,376 | 7,136,119 | 7,498,059 


E. S. and A. Bank Ltd. | 1,248,130 | 1,763,170 | 4,088,274 | 4,161,586 
Nat. Bank of Aust. Ltd. | 3,450,656 | 4,670,894 | 9,969,037 9,984,913 
Q’land. National Bk. Ltd. 6,513,668 | 20,027,425 | 15,716,777 | 17,258,849 
Union Bank of Aust. Ltd.| 1,820,327 | 2,094,557 | 5,657,654 | 5,827,508 


Total Private Banks .. 26,177,428 | 46,763,549 | 78,397,694 | 80,701,624 


Commonwealth Bank 2 2,143,756 | 30,952,845 | 38,786,286 | 50,107,198 


Grand Total .. .. | 28,321,184 | 77,716,394 |117,183,980 |130,808,822 


a Average during the quarter ended 30th June, 1944. 
b Excluding Savings Bank. 


As may be seen from, the following table, since the commencement of 
the recent war, liabilities of all banks in Queensland increased 24 times, 
assets increased by only 34 per cent., and advances decreased heavily. The ° 
latter decrease was due to the mobilisation of funds through the Common- 
wealth Bank for war needs. The total assets of all private banks fell from 

_ £49.38 m, in 1940 to £46.8 m. in 1944, and this trend. applied to each individual 
bank, except. the two banks with head offices in Brisbane, owing to a large 
proportion of bank assets being held during war time as special deposits 
with the Commonwealth Bank outside Queensland. Deposits with the 
Commonwealth Bank increased from £9.7 m. in 1940 to £38.8 m. in 1944, 
due. largely to increased cash holdings of the State Government and war- 
time deposits of the Queensland trading banks. 
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CHEQUE PAYING Banks, ASSETS AND LIABILITIES IN QUEENSLAND. 


: Assets. Liabilities. 
Quarter Ended : 
30th June. a ar 
Advances. Total. Deposits. Total. 
£ £ | £ £ 
1940 sce 4 42,168,782 57,782,151 51,073,626 55,663,014 
1941 eas oe 41,512,400 57,188,424 53,925,863 57,982,150 
1942 aye Par 40,733,788 62,799,864 59,157,568 63,706,110 
1943 ex a) 33,359,832 69,584,461 98,721,772 | 103,892,480 
1944 Spe ee 28,321,184 77,716,394 | 117,183,980 | 130,808,822 


Bank Clearings.—There is a clearing house in Brisbane to which the 
several banks send representatives daily to exchange cheques and bills 
drawn on each other. The average weekly clearings of the aggregate 
transactions between the banks (including country branch bank balances) 
are shown in the next table for each year since 1935. 


Bank CLEARINGS, BRISBANE. 


pbs Sade 
ee! 
Year. Clearings. a Clearings. 
£ j £ 
1935 .. a te 3,497,860 1940 .. ots 63 4,817,744 
1986... oy oo 3,632,807 1941... hie a 4,676,100 
1937... 25 Paes 3,932,552 1942 .. i 26 5,259,488 
1938... nd ae 4,177,247 1943... oe a 6,424,359 
1939... tS af 4,288,226 1944 .. Bs ne 7,073,792 


These figures may be taken as a guide to the trend of business. 
generally, but they are inflated and disturbed to some extent by price 
movements and by the inclusion of government loan transactions and mere 
book-keeping exchanges. 


Savings Banks.—The only savings bank operating in Queensland is 
the Savings Bank Department of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 
This bank commenced business in Queensland on 16th September, 1912, 
and on 1st October, 1920, it took over the Queensland State Savings Bank. | 
At the time of amalgamation, the Commonwealth Bank held depositors” 
balances. amounting to about £34 m., while the State Bank held about 
£15 m. for depositors. At 30th June, 1945, deposits were £80 m. or 
£116 13s. 7d. per account, and the Savings Bank had 46 branches and 731 
agencies in the State. The next table shows particulars for the last ten 
years. 
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CoMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK, QUEENSLAND. 

Amount to Credit at End of 
Accounts Deposits Withdrawals Year. ¢ 
Year. at_End of during during 
Year. { Year. Year. Per Head of 
a b b Total. Population. 

No. £ £ £ £ os. d. 
1935-36 .. 431,964 27,623,290 27,190,157 27,131,659 | 27 13 3 
1936-37 .. 442,108 27,745,755 28,078,853 27,304,438 | 27 10 5 
1937-38 .. 463,642 30,850,217 30,468, 120 28,206,457 | 28 2 4 
1938-39 .. 479,160 32,157,218 31,853,781 29,044,712 | 28 11 6 
1939-40 .. 489,565 31,272,312 32,611,687 28,251,873 | 27 9 11 
1940-41 .. 497,483 30,582,642 30,288,026 29,089,008 | 27 19 11 
1941-42... 513,323 28,999,607 27,386,614 $1,214,438 , 29 19 4 
1942-43 .. 587,221 50,927,883 37,609,969 45,197,165 | 42 19 7 
1943-44 .. 658,150 64,961,263 45,664,441 65,478,771 | 61 9 2 
1944-45 .. 686,436 63,884,565 50,554,714 80,093,692 | 74 5 1 


a Excluding inoperative accounts. 
6 Including transfers between branches of the Bank. 
c Including balances to credit of inoperative accounts. 


The following table. shows particulars of savings banks in the States of 
Australia as at 30th June, 1944, All States had Government Savings Banks 
when the Commonwealth Savings Bank was founded; but all have been 
transferred to the Commonwealth Bank except those of Victoria and South 
Australia. The only non-Government Savings Banks are two Trustees Banks, 
one in Hobart and one in Launceston, Tasmania. 


Savines Banks, AUSTRALIA, AT 30TH JuNE, 1944. 


Amount to Credit. Amount to 
State or Separate Credit per 
i Al ts. Head of 
Persibay: ee a Commonwealth | State Banks. Total. Population. 
Bank. 

No. £ £ £ £ s.d. 

N.S.W. .. |] 1,702,273) 162,867,298) a4 | 162,867,298 | 56 14 7 

Victoria .. | 1,576,382 31,204,894 | 122,682,048 | 153,886,942 | 77. 0 7 

Queensland; 658,150 | 65,478,771 se 65,478,771 | 61 9 2 

8.A. ‘ 544,153 8,474,038 40,117,837 48,591,875 | 77 9 7 

W.A. 301,225 25,790,718 4 28 25,790,718 | 538 2 8 

Tasmania 179,951 4,814,427 9,399,235d| 14,213,662 | 57 18 3 
TD, c c os c car 

A.C.T. 9,162 700,855 700,855 | 48 10 5 

Total .. ; 4,971,296 | 299,331,001 | 172,199,120 | 471,530,121 | 64 10 8 


a Excluding inoperative, special purpose, and school bank accounts. 
b Including accounts transferred from Papua and New Guinea branches. 
e¢ Included with S.A. 


d Trustees Savings Banks. 


There is no State Savings Bank. 
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2, BANKRUPTCY. 


Under Section 51 of the Constitution of the Commonwealth, power to 
legislate with respect to Bankruptcy and Insolvency was vested in the 
Commonwealth Parliament. In 1924 legislation was passed to deal with 
the matter. The Act provides for the establishment of Registries in the 
various districts. The Supreme Courts of the various States have original 
jurisdiction conferred on them under the Act. 


BANKRUPTCY, QUEENSLAND. 


i 
Particulars. 1939-40. 1940-41. 1941-42. 1942-43, 1943-44, 


Sequestrations— 
Debtors’ PetitionsNo. 42 50 27 16 2 
Creditors’ ,, No. 50 42 49 37 10 
Total et No. 92 92 76 53 12 
Liabilities .. £; 165,518 | 141,234 94,008 70,662 36,390 
Assets oe £ 83,204 | 108,757 79,612 45,038 24,598 
Compositions and 


Schemes of Arrange- 


ment @ oh No. a Lo 1 an 3 
Liabilities .. £ ae a3 1,264 se 1,017 
Assets ny £ a re 601 ne 794 


Compositions, Schemes 
of Arrangement, and 


Deeds of Assign- 
ment 8 .. No. ae 2 nt oe 2 
Liabilities £ 6,374 
Assets £ 8,671 

Deeds of Arrange- 
ment ¢ .. No. 75 75 54 15 1 
Liabilities .. £{ 158,090 81,463 | 121,702 17,369 2,505, 


Assets ai £) 149,287 69,714 99,493 13,229 1,545 


a Part IV (Div. 5) of the Act after sequestration. 
b Part XI of the Act without sequestration. 
c Part XII of the Act without sequestration. 


A bankruptcy petition may be presented by either a creditor or the 
debtor himself, and the estates of persons dying insolvent can be 
administered under Part X. Part XI of the Act makes provision for | 
compositions, schemes of arrangement, and deeds of assignment, without 
sequestration, while Part XII dealing with deeds of arrangement is similar. 
in effeet: the two parts side by side are an anomaly and were inserted so 
that the continuity of systems existing in the various States, prior to the 
Commonwealth legislation, could be preserved. After sequestration the 
bankrupt may make a composition or scheme of arrangement with his 
ereditors under Division 5 of Part IV. 

The Act does not deal with the winding up of companies which is 
covered by the Companies Acts of the various States. 
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3. INSURANCE. 


Life Assurance.—At 31st December, 1948, 17 life assurance organisa- 
tions were operating in Queensland. Three of them had their head offices in 
Queensland, 11 in other Australian States, and 3 overseas. ; 


Lire ASSURANCE, QUEENSLAND, 1943. 


Particulars. | Ordinary Industrial Total. 
Business. Business. 
Discontinuances— 
By Death and Maviriy | 
Policies . ik No. 4,904 8,298 13,202 
Sum Assured . bs .. £1,000 1,235 357 1,592 
By Forfeiture and Surrender— Z | 

Policies £ No. 4,729 | 6,564 11,293 

Proportion of ‘Policies in Force ‘at | 
Beginning of Year. . % 1-9 | 2-1 2-0 
Sum Assured . : #1; 000 1,632 | 396 | 2,028 

Proportion of Sum ‘Assured for all | 
Policies at Beginning of Year % | i 21 | 2-8 2:2 

New Business— i 
Policies ‘ ae ee No.; 15,593 ; 29,162 44,755 
Sum Assured . .- £1,000. | 6,188 1,750 7,938 

Business at End of Year— : 
Policies P ao ds No. | 251,168 |, 323,985 575,153 
Sum Assured . i .. £1,000 82,269 15,333 97,602 
Annual Premiums .. .. £1,000 2,606 | 911 3,517 


Insurance Other than. Life--The information in the following table 
has been compiled from returns which are collected on a uniform basis in 
all States. It shows particulars for Queensland business only, premiums, 
losses, and expenditure being allocated according to the State in which 
the policy was issued. A proportion of the Australian Control Office’s 
expenditure for each company has been included in total expenditure 
according to the proportion of gross premiums received in this State. 


There were 31 Australian companies, including the State Government 
Insurance Office, and 68 other companies, conducting insurance other than 
life in Queensland in 1943-44. Workers’ Compensation Insurance, which 
is included in the table, is entirely in the hands of the State Government 
Insurance Office, and further particulars will be found on page 294, 


In addition to the premium income shown in the following table, 
the insurance companies received £133,558 from investments (interest, 
dividends, rents, ete.) held in Queensland. Australian companies received 
£111,349, and other companies £22,209. Commission and agents’ charges 
amounted to £143,902, whilst expenses of management and Queensland’s 
proportion of Australian Control Office expenses was £497,451. 
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Ces ERAL INSURANCE, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


CS. 
we 


[ 


| i 
| Premiums, Contribu- j | Losses, as 
Is: Total 
Class of Business. | Ranear- tae ie "| mone : aeseon Expoai- Proportion 
ances and! - ances. Ba, uve aH ture. 
| “Returns. gades, - Premiums. 
| 
AUSTRALIAN COMPANIES (81). 
£ “£ “£ £ £ % 
Fire . | 297,205] 84,450| 26,396") 28-4 
Loss of Profits i 6,276) 1,756 397 ( 43,962) 247,035; 28-0 
Householders’ Com- ; 
prehensive, &c. 3,437 846 243 J | 24-6 
Marine 29,548 14,965 18 4,000; 26,748 50-6 
Motor Vehicles 60,688) 23,525 17 38-8 
Compulsory Third | \ 14,055] sa.104/{ 
Party .. | 66,872 7,293 8 H 12-8 
Employers’ Liability, 
and Workers’ | i 
Compensation .. | 798,958} 645,150 . 1,824) 742,507 80-7 
Other 92,039) 25,468 6 8,438) 65,802 27-7 
{ 
Total . 11,845,023] 803,453] 27,085; 72,279/1,165,196 29-06 
OTHER COMPANIES (68). 
£ £. £ £ £ % 
Fire 601,892) 156,009| 51,781 25-9 
Loss of Profits 25,404 4,088 697) |. 97,379] 563,930 16-1 
Householders’ Com- . 
prehensive, &c. 10,673 203 422 1-9 
Marine... -.} 83,856) 23,685) 131, 18,420) 61,596 28-2 
Motor Vehicles .. | 154,670) 66,823! i 43:2 
Compulsory Third | | } 25,583 178,770] { 
Party "74,939; 14,539) | 19-4 
Employers’ Liability | 
and Workers’ | | 
Compensation ..; 1,538) 68 247 625 4-4 
Other | 70,886} 20,905) 8,485) 53,518 29-5 
Total « |1,023,858} 286,320 53,031) 150,114] 858,439 28-0b 
ALL COMPANIES (99). 
£ £ | £ | £ £ % 
Fire 899,097} 240,459) 78,177 | 26-7 
Loss of. Profits 31,680 5,844! 1,094 \141341 810,965; 18-4 
Householders’ Com- | 
prehensive, &c. 14,110 1,049 665 74 
Marine : 113,404 38,650) 149). 22,420) 88,344 384-1 
Motor Vehicles | 215,358) 90,348; 17 42-0 
Compulsory Third | ; \ 39,638} 261,874 { 
Party |. 131,811] 21,832! 8 iL 16-6 
Employers’ Liability, ; i 
and Workers’; 
Compensation .. | 800,496) 645,218 Z 2,071) 743,132! 80-6 
Other 162,925) 46,373 6| 16,923] 119, 320 28-5 
Total - |2,368,881)1,089,773| 80,116; 222,393]2,023, 635) 28-36 


M 


Liability and Workers’ 


Compensation. 


a Including expenses of management, and commission and agents’ charges. 
b Excluding Employers’ 
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4, COMPANIES. 


The Companies Act of 1931 is closely modelled on the English Act’ 
and is a code of company law. Provision is made for public and private 
companies and for British, foreign, and mining companies. Partnerships 
of more than 20 members are required to be registered as companies. A 
public company must have not less than seven members and a private 
company not less than two. 


JOINT Stock ae bkaoad ae snplocsalenmanitos 


Division. a 1938-39. 1939-40. | 1940-41. | 1941-42, ; 1942-43. | | 1943- 44, 
_ i i | 
Southern .. | 150 | M2 44 | 18 | 77 | (195 
Central cord 2 | | 
Northern .. 7 6 | 3 | Y ie 
Total 159 | 118 50 a Pil. 78 i 
Zi. | 


At the 30th June, 1944, there were 3,231 companies on the registers of 
the State, compared with 3,067 for the previous year. Registration of 
companies was restricted by National Security Regulations, and the number 
of new companies registered declined during the war years, having averaged 
184 annually during the eight years ended June, 1939. 


5. FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


The first friendly society was formed in 1878, and at the 30th June, 
1944, the number of societies was 26, with 575 branches, excluding district 
councils. Medical, sickness, and funeral benefits are allowed, most of the 
members contributing for all these benefits, but provision is made for 
those who desire to contribute for medical benefits only. The annual 
amount paid by societies to doctors for each society member on their lists 
is subject to an agreement whereby the amount varies in accordance with 
changes in the Commonwealth Statistician’s Nominal Wage Index. The 
amount for 1945-46 is 38s. 6d. The majority of societies allow sick benefits 
for 26 weeks at full rate, 26 weeks at half rate, and the remainder of the 
sick period at quarter rate; the general full rate is £1. An actuarial 
valuation of each society’s financial position is made every five years; and 
the valuator can recommend, if advisable, either the raising of rates or the 
lowering of contributions. Societies desiring to alter their rates at times 
other than valuations must obtain permission to do so, Funds may be 
invested as prescribed under the Act, usually in government and municipal 
securities, and mortgages. 


Before the war, the greater proportion of the societies’ funds was 
invested in mortgages, on account of the greater return from this type of 
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securities. At 30th June, 1939, £1,158,062, or 57.4 per cent. of total funds, 
was invested in mortgages, but such investments had decreased to £700,435, 
or 30.7 per cent., in 1944. Commonwealth and State Government loans had 
increased from £422,418 to £1,136,726, or from 20.9 per cent. to 49.8 per 
cent. of all funds. Investments in property, £174,990, and cash with banks, 
ete., £268,932, made up the balance of the total funds of £2,281,083 at 
30th June, 1944. 


Acting in unison, the friendly societies have also established. medical 
institutes and dispensaries in the more important towns of the State. 


The next table shows details of the societies for five years. The mem- 
bership was 73,309, or 7.1 per cent. of the population, at 30th June, 1944, 
but as members’ families usually participate in medical benefits, the per- 
centage benefiting is somewhat higher. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, QUEENSLAND. 


Particulars. 1939-40. 1940-41. 1941-42, 1942-43. 1943-44, 


Branches . .. No. 593 589 583 577 575 
Members— 
Males -- No. 60,350 60,418 60,878 60,513 60,617 
Females.. .. No. 12,164 12,197 12,214 12,399 12,692 
Total .. No. 72,514 72,615 73,092 72,912 73,309 
Deaths of Members— j 
Males .. No. 729 706 721 763 828 
Females .. No. 162 131 162 139 175 
Total .. No. 891 837 883 902 1,003 
Sickness | 
Male Cases .. No. 14,706 | 13,679 14,026 12,924 12,390 
Duration .. Weeks) 141,694 | 139,229 | 138,560 | 129,919 | 125,187 
Female Cases No. 1,662 1,518 1,507 1,315 1,096 
Duration ..Weeks| 12,982; 12,312 11,882 10,233 9,716 
Receipts— 
Members’ Dues £| 253,474 | 254,309 | 251,357 | 234,901 | 233,828 
Investments £ 93,259 94,380 93,786 95,677 91,474 
Total - £/ 346,733 | 348,689 | 345,143 | 330,578 | 325,302 
Expenditure— | 
Sick Pay bu £ 92,536 | 86,346 86,370 80,208 80,311 
Death Benefits £ 42,968 | 41,894 41,989 | 42,216 49,187 
Medical : £| 106,209 | 105,944 | 103,055 99,473 99,284 
Management £ 56,380 55,580 56,345 46,634 47,697 
Total £/ 298,093 | 289,764 | 287,759 | 268,531 | 276,479 


Particulars of membership and finances during 1943-44 of the various 
orders of friendly societies are shown in the table on the next page. 
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FRIENDLY SocIETIES, QUEENSLAND, 1943-44. 


; Expenditure. 
3 eee | 
Society. FE Members.| Receipts. sate a 
4 a and | Medical.| Total. a 
Death 
Benefits. 
No. | No. £ £ a ae a eee: 
Pe 15 | 1,480 | 7,190 | 3,035 | 2,393 | 7,131 | 42,354 
A 
N. Q’land Dist. 5 386 | 2,255 903 513 | 1,752 | 24,497 
R’hampton Dist.{ 11 985 | 4,098 | 1,875 | 1,270) 3,989 | 28,221 
United Bris. Dist.| 39 | 5,098 | 21,933 | 10,106 | 6,904 | 20,562 | 129,531 
G.U.0.0.F. 32 | 3,611 | 18,224 | 8,421 | 5,271 | 16,036 | 118,932 
H.A.C.B.S. 
N. Q’land Dist. 12 577 | 3,163 | 1,089 606 | 2,304 | 29,297 
R’hampton Dist.| 15 | 1,212} 6,255 | 2,631 | 1,736 | 5,212 | 44,218 
Ss. eeu Dist. 55 | 6,219 | 35,174 | 14,545 | 9,721 | 29,045 | 222,545 
1.0.0.F. os 26 | 2,453 | 10,791 | 3,583 | 3,528 | 9,214 | 59,664 
L.O.R. 68 | 7,017 | 27,698 | 10,098 | 7,903 | 21,383 | 294,399 
M.U.1.0.0.F. 
N. Q’land Branch| 20 | 1,927 | 8,689 | 4,248 | 2,604 | 8,256 | 87,309 
Q’land Branch. . | 158 | 20,004 | 88,400 | 30,276 | 28,295 | 71,987 | 605,325 
P.ALE.S. : 73 | 13,080 | 57,449 | 22,368 | 19,309 | 49,847 | 443,029 
U.A.O.D. os 34 | 5,846 | 27,068 | 10,275 | 8,729 | 22,456 | 142,796 
Other 12 | 3,414; 6,915 {| 6,045 502 | 7,305 8,966 
__ Total... | 575 | 73,309 [325,302 |129,498 | 99,284 {276,479 |2, 281 ,083 
@ Including unfinancial members. 
6. BUILDING SOCIETIES, 
The operations of building societies in Queensland are shown in the 
next table. 
BUILDING SOCIETIES, QUEENSLAND. 

Particulars. 1939~40. 1940-41. 1941-42. 1942-43. 1943-44, 
Societies .. No. 12 | 12 12) 12 12 
Shareholders .. No. 8,957 | 9,542 9,691 9,704 10,743 
Borrowers .» No. 7,564 | 7,856 8,230 8,132 7,720 
Income— 

Repayment of Loans £| 380,623 | 439,253 | 476,543 | 456,260 | 513,400 
Other . £) 380,949 | 337,110 | 271,482 | 230,042 | 193,589 
Total i £). 761,572 776,363 748,025 | 686,302 | 706,989 
Loans Granted £| 501,367 | 465,803 | 491,178 | 318,419 | 301,403 
Total Advances on} 
Mortgages at 30th : 
June os £\2,104,406 (2,156,869 |2,187,087 (2,107,776 (1,971,004 


It should be noted that in addition to the advances of these societies, 
home builders owe about £3 m. to the State Housing Commission. (See 
page 340). Other home building is financed by banks, insurance companies, 


and friendly societies. 
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7. CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

These societies are registered under either the Primary Producers’ 
Co-operative Association Acts, 1923-1934, or the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act of 1920. Those registered under the former Act comprise 
associations of primary producers; and, in 1942-43, returns were furnished 
by 120 associations covering the dairying (butter and cheese) fruit- 
growing, and sugar-milling industries, and cattle dips. Most of these 
associations issue share capital with limited lability, but there are some 
with no eapital and their liability is limited to the value of the assets. 
Affairs are controlled by the members, each member having one vote only. 
Three-fifths of the members must be producers and suppliers of the associa- 
tion. Rules may be made governing the number of shares which may be 
held by any one member. Shares are not placed on the market, and the 
transference of shares must have the approval of the directors. 

Societies registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act 
must have at least seven members, and no member can hold more than 
£100 of shares in a society. These societies can carry on any industry, 
business, or trade specified in their rules, and dealings in land are also 
allowed. The fourteen returns received for 1942-43 included eight 
co-operative stores, and one home-building society. 


The table below gives details of operations for the year ended 30th 
June, 1943. Particulars for later years are not yet available. 


Co-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, QUEENSLAND, 1942-43. 


i Producers’ 
Particulars. Producers’ | Consumers’ an Total. 

Societies. Societies. Consumers’ 

Societies. 
Societies no” ah 119 ul 4 | 134 
Branches 4... .. No. 63 il ll | 85 
Members Pa .. No. 64,680 6,196 4,670 75,546 
Sales .. £ |15,551,224 467,038 | 1,185,089 17,203,351 
Other Receipts | £ 445,187 5,275 8,286 458,748 
. Total Receipts £ |15,996,411 472,313 | 1,193,375 |17,662,099 
Working Expenses £} 2,833,265 50,641 178,559 | 3,062,465 
Rebates and Bonuses x 71,415 5,348 3,414 80,177 
Dividends on Share eee £ 36,349 1,640 2,065 40,054 
Purchases : é £ (12,769,421 398,423 973,498 |14,141,342 
Other Expenditure £& 109,121 3,887 2,962 115,970 
Total Expenditure £ |15,819,571 459,939 | 1,160,498 |17,440,008 
Assets .. £| 8,034,250 154,276 338,104 | 8,526,630 


a Tn addition ‘to main establishment. 


8. MORTGAGES, LIENS, BILLS OF SALE. 
Mortgages and Liens on Primary Production—Owing to the length 
of time that certain primary products take to reach maturity or the market- 
ing stage, a producer often has not sufficient capital to carry him that far, 
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and in the meantime needs money for fodder for animals, fertiliser for 


crops, 


and wages for employees. 


The finance necessary to produce the 
crop or bring the live stock to maturity is obtained from banks, &e., 


which 


take a mortgage over the live stock, or a lien over the growing crop or 


prospective wool clip. 


is sold and the advance is repaid. 


The mortgage or lien is released when the product 


The following table shows the number of mortgages on live stock 
registered in the Supreme Court during the last five years. 


Morteaces oN Live Stock, QUEENSLAND. 


‘Transactions. 


| Deseription of ‘Stock. 
| For | : | _ 
F | aid 
Year. | which | Amount which 
Amount] Stated. Amount Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
mee: Stated. 
MORTGAGES RNGISTERED. 
~ | No. £ No. No. No. | No. | No. | 
1939-40 465 804,062 967 ; 14,020 314,772 : 1,637,938 1,591 
1940-41 380 606,329 | 1,017 11,804 216,502 | 1,650,890 1,080 
1941-42 357 502,987 770. 10,549 222,198 | 1,300,795 1,331 
1942-43 192 288,961 523 7,448 118,645 | 1,050,488 412 
1943-44 | 269 | 368,621] 723 8,513 | 226,243 1,119,473] L614 
MORTGAGES RELEASED. 
No. £ No. No. No. No. No. 
1939-40 191 290,041 505 11,934 203,859 | 1,082,963 369 
1940-41 222 310,867 578 8,747 174,304 996,973 698 
1941-42 145 | 218,300 469 7,899 | 196,269 | 832,626 354 
1942-43 112 | 159,992 482 6,292 632,374 914 
1943-44 | 188 | 229,751 | 584 | 8,916 | 206,417 | 1, 469 


The next table shows the number and value of liens on primary 
production registered in the Supreme Court during the last five years. 


LIENS oN PRimMARY PRODUCTION, 


QUEENSLAND, 


Wool. Growing Crops. a 

Liens fo Li f . Liens ft 

Year. which. Amount ‘which. Fleeces ed as Amount which 
Amount} Stated. no Covered ‘a 16 ‘ Stated. no 

Stated, Amount} by Liens. Stated. Amount 
Stated. jaled: Stated. 

No. £ No. No. No. £ No. 
1939-40 258 69,149 385 13,221,754] 1,941 | 2,016,414 2,491 
1940-41 314 49,376 483 (3,771,094; 1,841 | 2,169,616 2,283 
1941-42 300 53,165 362 | 3,501,862 1,753 | 2,212,801 2,067 
1942-43 220 50,523 422 | 2,955,875 1,295 | 1,628,332 1,689 
1943-44 217 46,223 322 | 2,722,665 1,020 | 1,562,598 1,383 


a Liens on sugar cane for less than £50 are not included. 
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Mortgages on Real Property and Bills of Sale-—-Mortgages and releases 


of mortgages registered under The Real Property Acts, 1861 and 1877, 
are shown in the following table for the five years ended 30th June, 1944. 


Year. Registered. Released. 
No. £ | No. £ 
1939-40 —««. one : 11,614 | 4,673,365 | 9,365 3,725,256 
1940-41 we se | 10,860 | 4,222,035 9,593 | 3,552,920 
1941-42 a8 ma | 8,930 3,278,611 9,089 i 3,449,976 
1942-43 te ue 4,882 | 1,720,867 | 9,407 | 3,568,897 
1943-44... | 5,170 | 2,461,824 | 11,353 \ 4,362,714 
| 


While the number and value of mortgages registered decreased con- 
siderably during the war years, the number and value of mortgages released 
hag remained fairly constant. Government restriction on borrowing has 
been one of the main factors in reducing the number of mortgages registered, 
and after the restrictions on home building came into force in 1942, the 
number of mortgages registered dropped by almost 50 per cent. The value 
of mortgages registered during 1943-44 inereased considerably on 1942-43, 
but still remained about 50 per cent. lower than the pre-war level. 
Obligations already incurred at the commencement of war and _ higher 
incomes have tended to keep the value of mortgages released up to pre-war 
levels. : 


A bill of sale is similar to a mortgage, the only difference being that 
while mortgages are on land and buildings, bills of sale are taken over 
machinery, plant, and stock. The following table shows the number of 
bills of sale registered and released during the last five years. 


BItts oF SALE, QUEENSLAND. 


Year. Registered. Released. 
No. | £ No. | ¢£ 
1939-40 we 4,335 3,312,887 | 588 | 498,608 
1940-41 ae 4,309 3,413,607 | 561 449,727 
1941-42 8 i 3,761 2,738,252 389 { 305,801 
1942-43 ts | 2,714 2,669,440 | 343 | 382,808 
1943-44 re | 2,906 2,881,604 | 382 358,690 


9. SHARE PRICES INDEX. 


The Share Prices Index, which is divided into ‘‘Industrial’’ and 
‘‘Winancial and Trading’’ sections, measures share values on the Brisbane 
Stock Exchange as a percentage of tnose in April, 1928. It gives the value, 
in. pounds, of a pareel of representative Queensland shares that was worth 
£100 in that month. 
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The onset of the depression in 1929 was immediately reflected in share 
values, the complete index falling from 109-0 to 98-4 during the last five 
mouths of 1929. The decline was steep throughout 1930, but values steadied 
in 1931, the low point for the depression being 65-8 in September of that 
year. The index had recovered its 1928 base level by 1934, and from then 
rose steadily to a peak of 109-1 in January, 1938. This was followed by 
a slow downward movement which accelerated during the first year of the 
Pacific War, the low point of 86-2 being reached in April, 1942. Recovery 
has, been rapid, though held in check by ceiling price restrictions. 


The yearly averages of the complete index and its component sections 
are shown in the next table. 


Suare Prices InpDEx, BRISBANE. 
(April, 1928 = 100-0.) 


Complete Industrial Financial 
Year. js tndex: Section, | 27d Trading 

1928 2 Pe nA Be -. 101.7 | 102.7} 100.7 
1929 MM ~ oe + a 106.5 108.7 104.3 
1930 x Si oi ads sh 83.2 80.1 | 86.3 
1931 2 i 33 wh 69.6 67.2 72.0 
1932 x “% a ah 16.5 77.2 75.8 
1933 on ea as .. Ses 87.2 89.9. | 84.4 
1934 eo es i ee ae 1005 | 105.1 |° 95.8 
1935 ee ee oh a ss 101.6 108.3 94.9 
1936 a i af +e . | 1044 | 112.7 96.2 
1937 oe “a i a --| 1069 | 1163 | 97.5 
1938 x - aa 2 = 105.3, 113.1 97.4 
1939 - ¥. a ae 6 102.5 113.3 91.6 
1940 = a ae ts .e 1 100.4 114.9 85.8 
1941 os ‘ - ba te 100.4 117.9 82.9 
1942 os Ss ee i i 91.9 108.5 | 75.4 
1943 ae me re Ds ta 108.8 130.8 | 86.8 
1944 ae ae by . 2% 113.5 | 184.5 | 92.5 


In December, 1945, the complete index stood at 127-6, with the 
industrial section at 150-9 and the financial and trading section at 104-4. 
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| | | 
i Population at 3ist December. i Mean Fou ulation Year N 
> | unge et Natural 
Year, | ' Tmmigra- Increase 
| ! j 31st tion Be 
| Males. Females. Persons. | 30th June, | December. 
| | 
1860 16,817 11,239 28,056 | n 25,788 3,778 758 
1865 53,292 33,629 86,921 | n 80,250 11,544 1,799 
1870 69,221 46,051 115,272 | n 112,217 2,851 3,260 
1875 102,161 66,944 169,105 | n 161,724 12,160 2,602 
1880 124,013 87,027 211,040 | n 208,130 641 5,179 
1885 186,866 129,815 316,681 | n 309,134 9,657 5,437 
1890 223,252 168,864 | 392,116 | n 386,803 858 9,769 
1895 248,865 | 194,199 | 443,064 n 436,528 3,351 9,722 
1900 274,684 219,163 | 493,847 | n 490,081 1,522 9,054 
1905 291,807 239,675 | 531,482 | 525,373 528,928 —1,576 8,123 
| | 
1906 294,063 244,910 538,973 | 532,290 536,200 —1,433 8,924 
1907 296,670 249,135 545,805 | 539,147 542,730 —2,111 8,948 
1908 302,370 254,729 557,099. | 547,810 553,619 2,146 9,148 
1909 314,481 263,364 577,845 | 560.800 569,950 10,722 10,024 
1910 325,513 273,503 599,016 | 580,252 591,591 10,743 | 10,428 
1911 338,969 284,154 623,123 | 602,687 614,709 13,660 | 10,447 
1912 346,511 292,242 638.753 | 625,170 633,244 3,793 11,837 
1913 | .360,333 303,478 663,811 | 643,438 655,565 12,094 12,964 
1914 369,697 312,102 681,799 | 667,785 679,319 4,836 13,152 
1915 366,047 | 319,020 685,067 | 688,212 692,699 —9,337 12,605 
1916 352,271 324,755 677,026 690,494 684,609 —~19,443 11,402 
1917 354,497 | 332,007 686,504 680,772 682,113 3,736 | 13,214 
1918 363,154 341,097 i 704,251 | 688,946 697,798 5,345 12,402 
1919 390,122 | 346,016 . 736,188 | 707,732 723,285 22,048 9,839 
1920 396,555 354,069 | 750,624 | 737,463 745,957 2,175 | 12,311 
| i 
i | 
1921 403,261 362,463 765,724 | 754,374 762,072 1,910 13,190 
1922 411,955 370,424 782,379 | 769,180 776,806 3,820 | 12,835 
1923 422,261 379,583 801,844 | 785,466 795,103 7,374 | 12,091 
1924 431,847 | 390,237 822,084 804,442 814,078 7,862 12,378 
1925 444,330 400,512 844,842 | 825,313 836,844 10,020 12,738 
1926 452,968 | 409,518 862,486 | 847,757 857,071 6,094 11,550 
1927 460,319 i 416,066 876,385 864,502 870,643 2,148 11,751 
1928 468,323 422,554 890,877 | 877,753 884,815 2,685 11,807 
1929 473,948 : 428,188 902,136 | 891,435 897,569 1,080 10,179 
1930 481,559 | 435,177 916,736 903,703 910,319 3,116 11,484 
i 
| 
1931 487,932 441,794 929,726 | 917,830 924,825 2,682 10,308 
1932 492,516 | 446,581 939,097 930,456 935,575 —183 9,554 
1933 497,468 | 451,563 948,031 940,628 945,454 1,138 8,796 
1934 | 502,505 | 456,992 959,497 950,351 955,584 1,298 9,168 
1935 508,381 | 462,338 970,719 | 960,859 966,198 2,385 8,837 
| 
1936 514,174 | 467,960 982,134 | 972,190 978,589 1,253 10,162 
1937 519,689 | 478,772 993,461 984,117 989,668 1,171 10,156 
1938 525,271 478,879 | 1,004,150 995,333 | 1,000,749 898 9,791 
1939 532,410 | . 486,723 | 1,019,133 | 1,006,831 1,013,710 4,165 10,818 
1940 537,730 | 493,795 | 1,031,525 | 1,020,455 | 1,026,124 1,183 11,209 
{ ' 
1941 539,967 | 500,020 { 1,039,987 | 1,032,303 | 1,037,416 —3,526 11,988 
1942 537,584 502,952 | 1,040,536 | 1,038,130 | 1,037,972 —10,995 11,544 
1943 546,321 511,773 | 1,058,094 | 1,042,931 | 1,051,636 4,900 12,658 
1944 552,381 519,060 | 1,071,441 | 1,058,094 | 1,065,414 —1,788 15,185 
J u 


a Rate per 1,000 mean population. 
b Rate per 1,000 live births. 


SUMMARY. 


STATISTICS (Chapter 3). 
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n Not available. 


——— —— 
| } Infantile} Aboriginal | 
Birth |. —__s| Marriage} Death | Deaths Mortality| Population 
Births Rate. |Marriages.) Rate, | Deaths. Rate. | under | Rate. | at 30th | Year. 
| i 1 Year. June. | 
a { a | a b e | 
Broa | | jes a 
| | | 
1,236 47-9 | | 278 10-8 | 478 185 141 | 114-0 n | 1860 
3,532 43-6 1,074 13:3. | 1,733 21-4 580 | 164-2 n | 1865 
4,905 43-5 879 73 | 1,645 146 526 | 107-2 n | 1870 
6,706 33:9 1,487 86 | 4,104 23-8 | 1,025 | 152-8 n | 1875 
19) 36-9 1,547 70 | 3,017 13-6 865 | 1055 n | 1880 
11,672 36-7 | 2,842 8-9 | 6,235 19-6 | 1,783 | 148-5 n | 1885 
15,407 37-2 3,195 7-7 | 5,638 13-6 | 1,548 | 100-5 n ! 1890 
14,874 32:8 2,821 62 | 5,152 41-4 | 1,356 | 91-2 n 1895 
14,801 30-2 3,371 6-9 | 5,747 11-7 | 1,456 98-4 a 1900 
13,626 25:3 | 3,173 6-0 | 5,503 10-4 | 1,029 755 n | 1905 
if 
| | ‘ 
14,019 26-1 3,588 6-7 | 5,095 95° | 1,047 74-7 n 1906 
14,542 26:8 4,105 7-6 + 5,599 10:3 1,122 | 77-2 n 1907 
14,828 26-3 | 4,009 72 | 5,680 10-3 | 1,043 70-3 n | 1908 
15,554 27-3 5 4,542 8-0 | 5,530 97 | 1,119 | 71-9 n | 1909 
16,173 273) 4,769 | 81 | 5,745 9-7 | 1,020 63-1 n 1910 
16,991 76 | 5,169 | &4 | 6,544 106 | 4,112 | 65-4 n | 1911 
18,758 29-6 5,628 8-9 | 6,921 10-9 | 1,340 71-4 n | 1912 
19,747 30-1 5,662 8-6 | 6,783 103 | 1,249 63-3 n » 1913 
19,883 29:3 | 5,895 8-7 | 6,731 99 | 1,270 63-9 n | 1914 
20,165 291 5 6141 | 8-9 | 7,560 10-9 | 1,290 64-0 ” — 1915 
fo. | i 
18,916 27-6 | 5,208 76 | 7,514 11-0 } 1,332 70-4 n | 1916 
19,764 29-0 | 4,362 71 | 6550 96 | 1,071 54-2, n 4917 
19,560 28-0, 4821 | 69 | 7,158 103 | 1,118 | 56-9 n + 1918 
18,699 25-9 5,431 7-5 | 8,860 122 | 1,853 | 72-4 n | 1919 
20,257 27- 6,670 8-9 | 7,946 10:7 | 1,285 | 63-4 n + 1920 
i 
} t 
i 
20,333 26-7 5,965 7-8 | 7,148 9-4 | 1,100 541 1 14,014 1921 
19,988 25-7 | 5,876 7-6 | 7,153 92 | 1,009 50-5 n 1 4922 
19,984 25-1 5,815 73 | 7,898 99 | 1,080 : 540 n | 1923 
19,706 24-2 | 6,933 77 | 7,828 90 | 1,011 513 15,075 1924 
20,282 M20 GATL | TT | 7,544 9-0 920 45-4 n 1925 
i, if 
19,765 23-1. 6,428 75, 8,215 9-6 997 50-4 13,604 | 1926 
19,830 223 | 6,278 7-2 | 8,079 9-3 | 1,080 | 54-5 13,523 | 1927 
19,783 22-4 6,321 7L | 7,976 9-0 900 | 45-5 13,193 | 1928 
18,487 206 | 6,169 | 69 | 8308 93 853 46-1 14,177 1929 
18,939 203 | 6,199 68 | 7,455 3-2 762 | 40-2 14,042 1930 
i 
' 5 
17,833 19 5,951 6-4 | 7,525 81 652, 366 13,654 | 1934 
17,367 18-6 6,415 6-9 | 7,813 8-4 699 40-2 13,372 | 1932 
17,150 18-1 6,471 68 | 8,354 88 731 | 42-6 12,532 1933 
17,360 18-2 7,635 8-0 | 8,192 86 705 | 40-6 12,306 ; 1934 
17,688 18- 8,280 ; 86 | 8,851 9-2 659 37-3 12,070 | 1935 
| | | 1 
18,755 192 | 8,306 | 85 | 8,593 3-8 679 | 36-2 12,337 | 1936 
19,162 19-4 | 8/3538 84 | 9,006 9-4 683 356 12,112 | 1937 
18,992 19:0 | 8,853 88 | 9,201 92 784; 413 12,160 | 1938 
20,348 20:1 | 9,108 9-0 | 9,530 9-4 722 35-5 12,030 1939 
20,412 19-9 § 10,287 10-0 | 9,203 9-0 721 35°3 12,493 | 1940. 
21,518 20-7 | 9,885 | 95 | 9,530 9-2 giz | 80-4 12,772 | 1941 
21,166 20-4 | 11,722 | 11:3 | 9.622 9-3 736 34-8 n 1942 
23,234 22-1 9,979 95 510,576 | 10-1 878 37:8 n 1943 
24,520 23-0 | 11,325 | 106 | 9,885 8-8 768 31-3 n 1944 
eFull-bloods only, including Torres Straits Islanders. 


364 QUEENSLAND YEAR BOOK. 
SUMMARY OF JUSTICE AND 
Prisoners in Gaol | Supreme | Liquor Scholars | Uni- 
Police | at 31st December. | Court | _. Licenses Net versity 
Year. | Force at me | Criminal| Divorces] jn Force] Schools. | Enrolment} Students 
| End of Con- ‘Granted.; at End ; during | at 31st 
Year. Males. | Females. | victions. of Year. : WVear. Dec. 
a 1 ; b c d i d 
1860 n 28 6 30 n 107 41 1,890 
1865 392 190 20 99 | n 365 101 9,091 
1870 | n 206 17 89 | n 618 173 16,425 
1875 660 267 29 176 | n 940 283 34,591 
1880 626 301 48 171 =| 2-1 971 415 44,104 
1885 873 467 52 266 2 ; 1,269 551 59,301 
1890 897 580 55 275 10 1,379 737 76,185 
1895 907 538 49 245 | 4 1,282 923 87,123 
1900 885 511 52 278 13 1,470 1,084 109,963 
1905 - 912 495 40 258 6 ; 1,561 1,215 110, 886 
1906 953 466 41 | 249 | 17 1,573 1,233 | 110,534 
1907 998 468 33 | 268 13 1,603 1,240 | 109,536 
1908 1,043 460 33 292 138 | (1,653 1,271 109,392 
1909 1,053 475 41 845 16 | 1,654 1,309 111,560 
1910 1,050 494 33 376 21 1,682 1,348 +: 112,863 
| 
1911 1,050 477 37 328 28 1,713 1,373 116,124 83 
1912 1,183 484 45 384 18 1,707 1,429 | 119,741 219 
1913 1,206 426 24 343 32 1,814 1,491 | 123,102 207 
1914 1,212 486 32 382 30 1,848 1,509 127,000 263 
1915 1,293 416 34 351 27 1,828 1,565 129,296 265 
1916 1,276 312 37 266 25 1,806 1,633 133,359 182 
1917 1,248 279 24 226 19 1,760 1,673 136,092 227 
1918 1,231 287 17 193 26 L 731 1,713 142,248 205 
1919 1,212 320 13 254 381 L 708 1 3740 145,373 263 
1920 1,245 329 16 203 60 L 3682 i -771 | 150,780 291 
| | 
1921 1,173 380 13 338 75 1,650 1,800 154,370 316 
1922 1,180 371 12 378 50 1,632 1,809 156,709 405 
1923 1,209 305 6 278 127 1,604 1,838 162,092 387 
1924-25 1,229 250 7 222 139 1,587 1,874 | 166,959 347 
1925-26 1,258 335 9 234 125 1,614 1,888 167,247 457 
i 
1926-27 1,247 397 9 269 134 1,614 1,885 | 171,536 481 
1927-28 1,271 385 11 259 123 1,623 1,897 172,593 532 
1928-29 1,323 394 12 244 123 1,631 1,905 175,245 588 
1929-30 1,311 393 12 193 91 1,616 1,907 174,626 666 
1930-31 1,329 349 10 198 122 1,598 1,897 175,844 778 
1931-32 1,326 835 6 209 115 1,582 1,889 176,025 799 
1932-383 1,331 364 9 198 154 1,566 1,890 174,375 826 
1933-34 1,339 356 7 206 136 1,545 1,903 175,021 875 
1934-35 1,343 850 | 6 129 154 1,547 1,918 176,252 1,029 
1935-36 1,365 328 6 222, 152 1,541 1,925 | 182,682 1,090 
1 t 
1936-37 1,401 291 | 5 154 164 1,536 1,929 184,181 1,148 
1937-38 1,429 296 | 5 173 210 1,517 1,925 | 181,914 1,226 
1938-39 1,433 266 | 5 142 201 1,504 { 1,940 179,586 1,404 
1939-40 1,493 273 | 5 1 244 224 1,494 1,920 173,514 | 1,655 
1940-41 1,543 283 4 145 255 1,472 1,914 171,391 1,710 
| 
1941-42 1,655 290 12 151 248 1,469 1,885 170,870 1,718 
1942-43 1,749 308 12 155 444 1,463 1,807 166,364 1,305 
1943-44 1,766 335 21 200 721 1,464 1,767 ; 166,418 1,417 


a From 1915 to 1923, the figures are as at 30th June following the date shown. 
Divorces are taken as 
decrees nisi until 1933- 34, and from 1934-35 as decrees made absolute during the year. 
From: 1941, the numbers are for the calendar year ended six months later than the 
financial year indicated. 
c¢ The licenses include Licensed Victuallers throughout; Winesellers from 1900; and 
Wholesale Spirit Merchants and Registered Clubs from 1913. 


b Divorces, nullities of marriage, and judicial separations. 


SUMMARY. 


365 


i) Hospitals. | Pensioners 
open isis Mental : at 30th June.h 
1 ; Hospital; Year. 
Bele i : Patients Treated. 'Expendi-| Patients — “7; se 
"|Number.) Staff. | General. | ioe ture, | Treated.! Old-Age. | Invalid. | 
e | i - | nity. 

£1,000 £1,000. 
3 4 6 n 421 f 3 ae oe us 1860 
13 vi n 1,811 tf 10 137 ne a6 1865 
27 13 n 2,074 f 17 224 7 as 1870 
63 20 | 1 4080 | Ff 29 408 : = 1875 
85 29 | n 4,537 f 37 644 ; Fi 1880. 
115 47 | n 10,417 f 936 . ‘ 1885 
163 54 | n 13,763 f 102 1,252 . . 1890 
181 | 59 | n 14,675 f 95 1,578 : 1895 
250 | 71 n | 18,766 ft 120 2,010 2 1900 
282 | 75 n 20,123 f 113 2,213 ‘ 1905 

| 
| | 

295, 76 n 20,258 a 115 2,299 ze ‘. 1906 
298 78 805 21,880 f 131 2,372 Sok a 1907 
305 73 845 23,755 | f 151 2,529 ate . 1908 
319 | 81 889 24,525 | f 151 2,551 8,561 om 1909 
334 81 914 26,069 i 154 2,616 9,894 492 1910 
365 86 1,016 28,703 | f 176 2,688 10,436 989 1911 
411 87 | Loss | 20972 | Ff 208 | 2723 | 112281 | 1,510 1912 
445 91 1,238 t 232 2,775 11,758 2,023 1913 
462 95 1,324 33,494 f 246 2,864 11,924 2,430 1914 
478 | 97 1,359 37,426 tf 259 2,806 12,049 2,954 1915 
532 101 1,398 38,931 f 275 2,886 12,313 3,349 1916 
595 100 1,435 38,766 f 297 2,819 12,360 3,679 1917 
652 ioa | 13499 | 49'841 fF 333 | 3029 | 12317 | 4/051 1918 
822 103 1,656 46,716 tf 384 3,197 12,722 4,624 1919 
1,060 102 | u758 | 485083 | Ff 437 | 3288 | 13019 | 4/960 1920 
1,084 108 1,943 46,418 f 496 8,272 13,478 5,152 1921 
1/060 111 | 2066 | 49/396 fF 534 | 33368 | 13'812 | 5/359 1922 
1,096 112 2,147 52,739 f 555 3,444 14,717 5,882 1923 
1,158 117 2,381 56,544 f 597 8,521 15,120 6,223 1924-25 
1'207 119 | 2610 | 59703 | 3,405 | 643 | 3'553 | 16250 | 6'800 | 1925-26 
1,244 123 2,674 60,137 4,549 682 3,611 17,236 7,357 1926-27 
1,274 124 2,843 59,220 4,577 715 8,552 18,185 7,843 1927-28 
1,310 125 2,940 62,943 4,860 709 3,603 19,295 8,553 1928-29 
1,344 | 125 3,347 64,898 5,058 762 3,599 20,398 9,166 1929-30 
1,390 | 122 3,173 66,500 5,985 719 3,572 22,376 9,707 1930-31 
1,248 119 3,210 71,946 6,494 659 3,712 23,736 10,237 1931-32 
1,223 119 3,283 73,730 6,890 666 8,747 22,600 10,261 1932-33 
1,255 118 3,400 78,728 7,235 745 3,840 23,282 10,573 1933-34 
1,343 119 3,466 80,882 7,690 871 3,923 24,346 11,029 1934-35 
1,385 119 3,697 86,755 81 924 3,9: 25,493 11,377 1935-36 
1,464 118 3,910 91,731 9,570 1,026 3,993 26,855 11,610 1936-37 
1,530 119 4,438 97,430 10,452 1,174 4,0 28,198 11,855 1937-38 
1,607 120 4,682 | 99,134 12,117 1,441 4,187 29,603 12,070 1938-39 
1614 iis | 42792 | 104547 | 13/065 | 1408 | 4’208 | 347150% | 8677 | 1939-40 
1616 116 | 4921 | 110416. | 13,817 | 12453 | 47303 "168 7644 | 1940-41 
1,608 117 | 5,090 | 110,148 | 14,852 | 1,644 | 4,343 | 35,872 | 9,167 | 1941-42 
1,538 117 | 53334 | 114175 | 14409 | 1588 | 4’579 | 343834 | 8'315 | 1949-43 
17639 117 | 5iga9 | 1197192 | 167752 | 1688 | 4°715 | 33247 | 8848 | 1943-44 


ad Including Business Colleges; from 1924, figures are for the calendar year ended 
six months previous to the financial year shown. 
e From 1875 to 1923, figures are for the financial year ended 30th June following the 


year shown; otherwise for the year as shown. 


f Included with general patients. 


reaching the qualifying age. 


g including sanatoria. 
h Since 1939-40, invalid pensioners have been transferred to the old-age pension on 
nNot available. 


366 QUEENSLAND YEAR BOOK. 


SUMMARY OF LAND AND LIVE STOCK 


Land. Live Stock at End of Year.a 
Year. fl | j 
Alienated, Leased. Horses.b | Cattle. | Sheep. Pigs. Camels. 
| 1 
1,000 Acres,| 1,000 Acres.! No. No. No. No. No. 
1860 109 | n 23,504 432,890 3,449,350 7,147 n 
1865 534 | n 51,091 848,346 | 6,594,966 | 14,888 n 
1870 935 n 83,358 1,076,630 | 8,163,818 30,992 n 
1875 | 1,745 n 121,497 | 1,812,576 | 7,227,774 46,447 n 
1880 | 4,560 | n 179,152 | 3,162,752 | 6,935,967 } 66,248 n 
1885 11,101 | n 260,207 | 4,162,652 | 8,994,322 55,843 n 
1890 12,317 | n 365,812 | 5,558,264 | 18,007,234 96,836 n 
1895 14,212 n 468,743 | 6,822,401 | 19,856,959 | 100,747 n 
1900 15,910 281,232 456,788 | 4,078,191 | 10,339,185 | 122,187 n 
1905 17,660 240,153 430,565 ) 2,963,695 | 12,535,231 164,087 n 
| ; 
| i i i 
1906 18,323 | 247,059 452,916 ; 3,413,919 | 14,886,438 138,282 n 
1907 | 19,703 264,114 488,486 | 3,892,232 | 16,738,047 133,246 n 
1903) | 21,309 273,191 519,969 4,321,600 | 18,348,851 124,749 n 
1902 | 22,103 282,879 555,613 4,711,782 | 19,598,791 124,803 334 
1910 | 23,482 | 294,866 593,813 | 5,131,699 | 20,331,838 152,212 656 
i i 
1911 24,734 308,206 618,954 \ 5,073,201 | 20,740,981 173,902 1,023 
1912 25,451 | 317,263 674,573 | 5,210,891 | 20,310,036 143,695 888 
1913 | 26,081 | 322,338 707,265 | 5,322,033 | 21,786,600 140,045 751 
1914 | 26,831 331,500 |} 748,059 | 5,455,943 | 23,129,919 166,638 977 
1915 | 27,224 332,825 | 686,871 | 4,780,893 | 15,950,154 117,787 355 
1916 27,137 | 326,193 5 697,517 | 4,765,657 } 15,524,293 129,733 829 
1917 | 26,886 | 315,970 | 733,014 ; 5,316,558 | 17,204,268 172,699 874 
1918 | 26,535 325,875 | 759,726 5,786,744 | 18,220,985 140,966 660 
1919 25,958 326,783 | 731,705 | 5,940,433 | 17,379,332 99,593 379 
1920 25,682 | 325,854 | 742,217 | 6,455,067 | 17,404,840 104,370 740 
1921 25,433 | 317,021 747,543 7,047,370 | 18,402,399 145,083 936 
1922 25,078 302,967 714,055 | 6,955,463 | 17,641,071 160,617 463 
1923 | 24,702 307,658 661,593 | 6,396,514 | 16,756,101 132,243 399 
1924 24,570 | 309,658 660,093 | 6,454,653 | 19,028,252 156,163 362 
1925 | 24,563 304,333 638,372 | 6,436,645 | 20,663,323 199,598 480 
| i | { 
1926 “24,571 | 306,011 571,622 5,464,845 | 16,860,772 183,662 313 
1927 | 24,359 317,283 | 548,333 | 5,225,804 | 16,642,385 191,947 440 
1928 | 24,480 | 315,392 | 522,490 | 5,128,341 | 18,509,201 215,764 466 
1929 | 24,397 | 317,763 500,104 | 5,208,588 | 20,324,303 236,037 354 
1930 | 25,592 | 315,389 | 481,615 5,463,724 | 22,542,048 217,528 215 
4 i ' 
1931 26,714 326,198 | 469,474 | 5,550,399 | 22,324,278 222,686 433 
1932 27,933. | 323,012 | 452,486 | 5,535,065 | 21,312,865 213,249 502 
1933 | 27,968 | 324,582 450,024 | 5,781,170 | 20,072,804 217,448 702 
1934 28,023 332,048 448,604 | 6,052,641 | 21,574,182 269,873 614 
19385 | 27,991 | 332,949 | 441,913 | 6,033,004 | 18,060,093 304,888 453 
i 
1936 | 27,933 333,539 | 441,536 | 5,950,572 | 20,011,749 290,855 324 
1937 27,905 337,307 446,777 | 5,959,165 | 22,497,970 282,941 69e 
1938 27,872 339,393 | 445,296 | 6,097,089 | 23,158,569 325,326 77 
1939 27,853 342,063 445,810 | 6,198,798 } 24,190,931 391,333 126 
1940° | 27,833 342,912 442,757 | 6,210,810 | 23,936,099 435,946 n 
1941 |} 27,826 342,803 432,469b| 6,303,467 | 25,196,245 352,360 n 
1942 27,820 345,930 | 392,639 | 6,466,316 | 25,650,231 409,348 nv 
1943 | 27,815 345,956 387,018 | 6,524,550 | 23,255,584 450,391 n 
| : t i i 
a From 1942, figures are as at 31st March of the following year. 
b All mules and donkeys, and horses not on rural holdings, are excluded after 1941. 


ce From 1924 to 1935 and from 1942 figures are for the financial year ended 20th 
June following the year shown. In earlier years, the figures differ somewhat from those 
published by the Commonwealth Statistician, who made certain adjustments to the State 


SUMMARY. 367 
STATISTICS (Chapters 6 and 7). 
( Pile Be ie a rd Butter Production.d Cheese Production.d 
S im bars my 2 Year. 
Goats. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
No. 10) ee £1,000, 2 1,000 Lb. £1,000. | 1,000 Lb. £1,000. | ieee 
n * 443 n n H n n 
n 12,252 885 n n i n n 1865 
n 38,604 1,026 n n n n 1870 
n 32,167 1,366 n n n n 1875 
n 35,239 1,388 n n n n 1880 
n { 53,359 1,780 n n n n 1885 
n 67,350 | 2.525 2,000F n L70f n | 1890 
n 109,287 } 2.987 3,720 n 1,842 n | 1895 
n | 64,688 | 2,197 8,680 | n 1,985 n | (1900 
n i 70,169 | 2.650 20,320 n 2,682 n 1905 
n 86,111 8,389 22,747 n 2,921 n | 1906 
n \ 99,462 | 4,153 22,789 926 2,685 8] | 1907 
n 110,546 | 4,193 23,838 1,085 | 3,200 122 1908 
173,590 129,668 5,453 24,593, 1,092 | 3,662 77 | 1909 
177,427 | 189,251 ; 5,908 31,258 1,334 4,147 93 | 1910 
| | i 
158,136 | 142,882 5,580 27,859 1,243 3,718 89 | 1911 
161,934 136,878 5,561 30,307 1,482 j 3,948 119; 1912 
155,931 154,183 | 6,296 35,199 1,582 5,295 141 1918 
140,510 155,479 | 6,090 37,230 1,726 | 7,932 227! 1914 
131,661 130,788 6,267 25,457 1,744 4,383 169; 1915 
124,107 102,220 | 6,602 28,967 1,857 8,496 304 1916 
132,947 87,426 6,284 38,931 2,673 | 11,142 413 1917 
128,533 118,777 8,296 32,372 2,320 8,637 347 1918 
125,770 118,035 8,607 26,214 2,129 | 8,296 375 1919 
126,203 114,810 7,176 40,751 4,200 | 11,512 533, 1920 
138,425 132,580 7,784 60,923 5,128 15,201 794 1921 
131,287 134,971 | 10,826 53,786 4,185 10,560 416 1922 
128,768 121,913 12,191 | 40,660 3,374 | 7,221 344 1923 
134,659 140,863 15,554 70,406 4,863 12,644 467 1924 
130,675 146,986 | 10,993 63,001 4,922 | 12,581 590 1925 
J tf 
89,355 119,848 8,939 51,403 4,176 | 9,260 405 | 1926 
97,581 126,430 10,078 72,039 5,653 14,128 637 1927 
88,560 138,989 9,081 77,045 6,362 | 14,392 641 1928 
84,575 161,088 6,887 78,796 6,003 | 12,381 551 1929 
71,300 | 182,061 7,040 95,719 5,979 13,648 385 1930 
75,422 184,716 5,957 98,013 5,368 11,022 339 | 1931 
78,502 185,834 7,340 103,032 4,660 13,084 822 | 1932 
83,143 169,990 10,228 127,343 5,612 13,887 335 1933 
80,422 174,088 7,587 133,625 6,036 12,192 346 1934 
76,242 142,793 8,288 | 115,920 6,003 9,149 270 1935 
82,347 158,766 9,156 87,475 4,960 7,790 251 1936 
27,018¢ | 174,751 10,390 118,244 7,348 | 11,963 381 1937 
26,047 179,459 8,195 j 157,626 9,605 | 15,769 506 1938 
28,839 195,770 10,033 142,846 9,086 | 13,849 461 1939 
n 214,704 11,773 119,940 7,648 | 11,733 399 1940 
n 204,119 11,635 97,623 6,271 16,360 608 | 1941 
n 213 966 13,608 113,211 7,785 | 28,541 1,148 1942 
n 194,355 12.656 103,032 7,329 24,051 998 1943 
} 


records. Prior to 1907, exports are taken for production, converting scoured to greasy by 
multiplying by 2, except in 1860 and 1865, when greasy and scoured were not separated 


in Customs 


returns. 


d¥rom 1924, figures are for the year ended 30th June following the year shown. 
e Numbers on pastoral holdings only from 1937 onwards. 


f Estimated. 


n Not available. 
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SUMMARY OF AGRICULTURAL 


Sugar. Maize. Wheat. 
Season | Area Cane Sugar Raw Area Grain Area Grain 
i Cut for Pro- Mills. Sugar Har- Pro- Har- Pro- 
Crushing.| duced. a Made. vested. duced. vested. duced. 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Acres. Tons. No. Tons. Acres. | Bushels. | Acres. Bushels. 
1860-61 Wg a 7 23 1,526 n 196 n 
1865-66 | n n n n 6,244 n 2,068 n 
1870-71 | 2,188 n 39 3 16,040 n 2,892 | 40 
1875-76 | 7,668 n 66 6 38,711 n 4,058 97 
1880-81 | 12,497 n 83 16 44,109 1,410 10,944 223 
1885-86 | 38,557 n 166 56 71,741 1,574 5,274 52, 
1890-91 | 40,208 n 110 69 99,400 |} 2,374. 10,294 ! 208° 
1895-96 55,771 n 64a 86 100,481 - 2,391 12,950 124 
1900-01; 72,651 848 58 93 127,974 ; 2,457 79,304 | 1,194 
1905-06 96,093 1,416 51 153 113,720 2,165 | 119,356 1,137 
| 
: i 
1906-07 98,194 1,729 52 184 139,806 3,703 | 114,575 | 1,109 
1907-08} 94,334 1,665 52 188 127,119 3,094 82,461 694 
1908-09 | 92,219 1,433 50 151 127,655 | 2,768 80,898 1,208 
1909-10 | 80,095 1,164 48 135 | 132,313 | 2,509 | 117,160 1,572 
1910-11! 94,641 1,840 51 211; 180,862 | 4460 | 106,718 1,022 
1911-12 | 95,766 1,534 51 173 | 153,916 | 3,638 42,962 285 
1912-13 | 78,142 - 994 48 113 | 117,993 | 2,524 | 124,968 1,976 
1913-14 102,803 2,086 49 243 | 156,775 | = 2,915 | 132,655 1,769 
1914-15! 108,013 1,923 46 226 | 176,372 4,261 | 127,015 1,585 
1915-16 | 94,459 1,153 45 140 | 146,474 2,003 93,703 | 414 
! | 
1916-17 j 75,914 1,580 43 177 181,405 3,019 | 227,778 | 2,468 
1917-18 | 108,707 2,704 46 308 165,124 | = 4,189 | 127,815 | 1,085 
1918-19 | 111,572 1,675 42 190 149,505 | = 4,106 21,637 105 
1919-20 | 84,877 1,259 32 162 105,260 | 1,831 46,478 312 
1920-21 | 89,142 1,339 84 167 | 115,805 | 2,018 | 177,320 3,707 
| | 
1921-22 | 122,956 2,287 | 40 282 135,084 2,908 | 164,670 | 3,026 
1922-23 140,850 2,163 33 288 149,048 3,218 | 145,492 | 1,878 
1923-24 138,742 | 2/046 37 269 | 120,092 2,025 51,149 244 
1924-25 167,649 3,171 37 409 | 229,160 | 7,331 | 189,145 2,780 
1925-26 | 189,675 3,668 37 486 154,252 ; 3,884 | 165,999 1,973 
1926-27 189,312 2,926 36 389 137,542 | 2,659 | 57,084 | 379 
1927-28 203,748 3,556 36 486 234,013 6,704 | 215,073 | 3,784 
1928-29 215,674 | — 3,736 35 521 | 192,173 5,136 | 218,069 | 2,516 
1929-30 214,880 3,581 35 519 171,614 | 4,376 | 204,116 H 4,235 
1930-31 222,044 | = 3,529 35 517 172,176.| 4,566 | 272,316 5,108 
1931-382 | 233,304 4,034 35 581 147,669 3,781 | 248,783 | 3,864 
1932-33 205,046 3,546 33 514 98,487 1,654 | 250,049, = 2,494 
1933-84 | (228,154 4,667 33 639 | 166,948 3,716 | 232,053 | 4,862 
1934-35 218,426 4,271 33 611 160,607 4,142 | 221,729 4,076 
1935-36 228,515 4,220 33 610 157,370 3,504 , 239,631 { 2,690 
{ 
| + } 
1936-37 245,918 5,171 33 745 | 181,266 | 3,149 - 233,648 | 2,016 
1937-33 | 245,131 5,133 33 763 174,248 | 2,628 372,935 ' 3,749 
1938-39 | 251,847 5,342 33 778 183,415 | 3,788 442,017 | 8584 
1939-40 262,181 6,039 33 892 | 176,844 | 3,345 362,044 | 6,795 
1940-41 | 263,299 5,181 33 759 | 205,310 | 4,444 , 322,081 5,687 
1941-42 246,073 4,794 33 698 | 174,450 3,988 290,501 . 3,080 
1942--43 231,256 4,353 32 606 | 173.816 3,798 | 334,785 5,005 
1943-44 220,932 3,398 33 486 | 172,722 4,512 | 281,302 5,084 


a Prior to 1895-96, the figures include a number of juice mills. 
b Until 1895-96, the figures are estimates obtained from records of ginned cotton 


SUMMARY. 369 


PRODUCTION STATISTICS (Chapter 7). 


Cotton. Bananas. Pineapples. " 
rea 
eeat meet Season, 
Forage. | Area Seed Total Pro- Total Pro- C 
Har- | Cotton. | Area. | duction. | Area. | duction. TOPs. 
vested. 6 
1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
Acres. Acres, Lb. Acres. | Bunches.! Acres. Dozen. Acres. 
ais| "456 i ar ae ar idea | isesce6 
n 7 a \ os : 4, —{ 
n 14,674 5,097 339 n 180 n 52,210 1870-71 
n 674 981 243 n 86 n 77,347 1875-76 
619 394 410 71 | 164 52 113,978 1880-81 
41,754 50 47 1,034 166 365 122 198,334 1885-86 
40,652 16 16 3,890 2,200 721 263 224,993 1890-91 
48,161 494 841 3,916 1,486 847 377 285,319 1895-96 
83,942 ve ont 6,215 2,321 939 425 457,397 1900-01 
103,608 171 113 6,198 2,509 1,845 507 522,748 1905-06 
115,011 138 77 5,163 1,343 1,926 602 559,753 1906-07 
145,481 300 109 4,975 1,503 } 2,230 618 532,624 1907-08 
152,679 540 118 4,647 1,651 |! 2,171 599 535,900 1908-09 
172,791 509 129 4,994 1,397 2,161 | 712 606,790 1909-10 
188,225 460 151 5,198 1,121 2,170 } 823 667,113 1910-11 
i 
i ? 
154,348 605 187 6,456 1,152 2,414 770 526,388 1911-12 
222,997 441 150 7,037 1,139 2,584 680 668,483 1912-13 
247,759 214 35 i 7,400 1,038 ! 3,014 745 747,814 1913-14 
263,566 134 20 7,796 1,059 | 3,423 820 792,568 1914-15 
291,467 72 12 8,166 1,211 | 8,709 922 729,588 1915-16 
229,413 75 24 9,300 1,051 4,136 867 885,259 1916-17 
184,340 133 118 9,141 1,357 4,166 944 727,958 1917-18 
145,407 | 203 166 7,817 1,268 4,026 860 525,517 1918-19 
206,411 72 37 7,694 956 3,922 676 563,762 1919-20 
236,766 166 57 8,981 1,198 3,909 827 779,497 1920-21 
245,290 1,944 940 9,873 1,743 ' 3,956 ; 876 804,507 1921-22 
266,686 8,716 8,957 10,797 2,158 | 4,195 895 863,755 1922-23 
353,602 40,821 12,544 11,668 1,954 3,925 982 871,968 1923-24 
229,116 50,186 16,416 13,491 2,464 | 3,709 973 | 1,069,837 1924~25 
314,310 40,062 19,537 | 14,766 2,583 | 8,995 | 903 | 1,033,765 1925-26 
382,721 18,743 9,060 16,489 2,755 | 4,235 | 953 941,783 1926-27 
221,255 14,950 7,061 ; 17,967 2,863 | 4,204 823 | 1,066,612 1927-28 
236,022 20,316 12,291 19,750 3,265 4,734 | 988 | 1,044,632 1928-29 
258,369 15,003 8,025 19,357 2,941 5,144 857 | 1,046,235 1929-30 
269,510 22,652 17,023 18,030 3,068 5,543 1,001 | 1,144,216 1930-31 
| 
369,558 22,452 15,245 14,764 2,951 5,789 1,182 | 1,216,402 1931-32 
456,838 29,995 6,270 10,589 1,870 5,862 1,176 | 1,245,633 1932-33 
404,405 68,203 17,718 10,926 2,028 5,889 1,355 | 1,313,438 1933-34 
424,789 43,397 26,924 10,323 1,906 5,584 1,127 | 1,296,619 1984-35 
450,960 54,947 20,785 8,500 1,733 5,779 1,333 | 1,334,690 1935-36 
492,540 62,200 19,199 7,305 1,447 6,314 1,228 | 1,506,423 1936-37 
515,189 52,692 11,793 8,174 1,517 | 6,549 1,331 | 1,618,738 1937-38 
514,375 66,470 13,688 8,781 1,759 | 7,049 1,84 1,734,789 1938-39 
610,686 41,212 17,528 8,534 1,688 | 7,350 2,382 | 1,725,342 1939-40 
657,102 41,262 12,108 8,233 1,557 3 7,172 2,143 | 1,734,706 1940-41. 
641,960 61,365 15,869 7,120 1,428 6,480 2,019 | 1,689,660 1941-42 
648,477 56,433 14,058 7,526 1,306 | 6,974 1,943 | 1,743,994 | 1942-43 
672,173 41,389 9,540 7,450 1,324 ; 6,940 2,001 | 1,757,896 | 1943-44 


produced, which was assumed to be 32 per cent. of the seed cotton. 
n Not available. 
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SUMMARY OF FISHERIES, MINERAL AND 


Mineral Production. 
Fisheries —~ Ha - — — 
Year. Peete 
neon: Gold. Silver. Lead. | Copper. Tin, 
a 
£1,000. | Fine Oz.| £1,000. Oz £1,000. } £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000 
1860 n 2,738 . i ‘ 
1865 n 17,473 74 58 - 
1870 n 92,040 391 81 
1875 n 281,725 1,197 are os ' 122 238 
1880 n 222,441 945 n 2 j 20 143 
1885 n 250,137 1,063 n 64 19 152 
1890 n 513,819 2,183 n 135 3 155 
1895 n 506,285 2,151 225,019 30 | 4 13 68 
1900 n 676,027 2,872 112,990 13 | 3 23 74 
1905 n 592,620 2,517 601,712 69 | 33 504 297 
| 
1906 n 544,636 2,313 783,087 102 50 917 490 
1907 n 465,882 1,979 921,497 113 | 75 | 1,028 497 
1908 n 465,085 1,976 1,162,276 118 ; 95 883 342 
1909 n 455,577 1,935 1,001,383 99 | 69 853 245 
1910 n 441,400 1,875 861,202 | 93 | 30 932 243 
| 
191i n 386,164 1,640 549,015 56 | 23 1,151 308 
1912 n 347,946 1,478 569,181 66 | 56 1,698 365 
1913 n 265,735 1,129 604,979 68 | 66 1,660 344 
1914 n 249,468 | 1,060 253,964 27 12 4,119 176 
1915 166 249,711 | 1,061 239,748 | 24 11 | 1,429 183 
| 
1916 154 215,162 914 243,084 31 19! 2,265 181 
1917 173 179,305 762 241,639 41 14 2,208 161 
1918 231 133,571 567 152,499 30 7 2,088 252 
1919 313 121,030 618 92,048 24 5 | 953 143 
1920 294 115,230 648 274,235 70 | 65 i 1,552 252 
1921 203 40,376 214 | 195,328 30 | 24 169 98 
1922, 329 80,584 378 273,036 43 | 66 | 322 100 
1923 292 88,726 393 469,302 69 | 147 | 431 115 
1924 425 98,841 460 276,651 42 | 125 380 176 
1925 424 46,406 197 385,489 53 | 188 254 162 
1926 407 10,339 44 252,540 32 | 116 74 174 
1927 431 87,979 161 84,118 10: 22 | 219 194 
1928 426 13,277 56 22,034 3) 1 177 135 
1929 467 9,476 40 52,663 6 9 294 115 
1930 345 7,821 33 69,808 6 4 174 | 50 
| I 

1931 303 13,147 80 1,088,478 76 23] 126 36 
1932 290 23,263 | 173 2,301,782 183 574 109 66 
1933 295 91,997 710 2,248,804 181 528 105 124 
1934 320 115,471 983 2,259,574 208 463 96 179 
1935 346 102,990 905 2,409,165 285 471 101 187 
1936 370 121,174 1,049 3,084,008 270 629 162 158 
1937 343 127,281 1,105 3,264,994 285 888 309 203 
1988 330 151,432 1,335 3,533,490 299 628 204 142 
1939 335 147,248 1,429 3,885,963 325 686 290 201 
1940 392 126,831 1,352 4,365,838 437 906 _ 428 _ 224 
1941 225 109,064 1,165 3,865,514 510 815 621 204 
1942 302 95,117 994 3,055,435 404 631 625 150 
1943 342 62,838 | 657 775,072 102 129 1,111 167 


a¥For 1924 and thereafter, the figures are for the financial year ended 30th June 
following. 


SUMMARY. 371 
TIMBER PRODUCTION STATISTICS (Chapter 7). 
Timber Production. 4 
mn Ti r. b Ply- | Year. 
; All Sawn Timbe: i) ropa 
Zine. Coal. Other Total. and 
Pine. i Other. Veneer, 
1,000 | | 1,000 1,000 
£1,000.) Tons. | £1,000. , £1,000. ; £1,000. | Sup. Ft. | £1,000. | Sup. Ft. | £1,000. | £1,000. | 
snd 12 | 9 oat 21 n | Mn n n -» | 1860 
33 | 19 = 152 n n n n -» | 1865 
23 12 F 484 n n n n ; 1870 
32. | 15 F 1,572 n n n 2 1875 
58 25 * 1,135 n n n n 1880 
210 | 87 An 1,385 n | mn n n 1885 
338 | 157 9 | 2,642 31,330 211 20,097 146 | 1890 
323 133 37 2,486 | 19,643 | 103 17,238 | 107 1895 
497 | 174 21 3,180 60,191 ° 284 39,653 227 1900 
529 155 151 3,726 | 47,969 237 25,961 151 | 1905 
{ 3 
607 173 154 4,199 50,438 265 32,364 194 | 1906 
683 222 218 | 4,132 57,826 358 33,926 220 | | 1907 
696 245 185 | 3,844 65,823 424 34,936 242 ' 1908 
T57 27 185 3,657 71,280 | 468 37,111 268 | 1909 
871 323 214 | 3,710 | 71,879 504 44,559 355 | j 1910 
! ! 
892, 324 159 3,661 84,640 660 54,256 438 } 1911 
902 3338 174 4,175. | 107,781 830 56,047 498 1912 
1,038 404 187 3,858 98,620 778 58,013 527 1913 
1,054 416 166 2,976 | 101,112 839 67,343 629 | 1914. 
1,024 409 207 3,324 89,726 | 769 55,224 5430 1915 
| i 
: | 
[ i i 
908 | 389 222 || 4,021 75,231 657 46,619 498 1916 
1,048 597 230 4,013 70,465 : 641 41,197 439 1917 
9838 : 572 225 | 3,741 75,007 816 43,429 520 1918 
932 614 218 2,575 {100,690 | 1,265 43,699 620 1919 
1,110 842 189 3,618 85,313 | 1,472 50,691 863 | 1920 
955 i 881 130 | 1,496 | 73,554 | 1,277 | 39,433 728 | 1921 
959 840. 110 1,859 | 76,598 ; 1,305 49,490 879 |} 1922 
1,061 \ 925 135 2,215 78,958 | 1,376 62,714 | 1,097 | 1923 
4 1,123 | 986 133 2,306 83,674 | 1,509 59,949 | 1,230 1924 
2 1,177 1,038 118 2,012 70,623 | 1,283 61,040 | 1,248 1925 
7 1,221 1,099 63 1,609 66,451 | 1,208 55,860 {| 1,053 106 1926 
1,099 987 52 1,645 52,790 935 49,402 922 164 1927 
1,076 972 42- 1,386 59,384 | 1,023 47,478 942 208 1928 
1,369 | 1,200 43 1,707 48,055 832 44,193 807 148 1929 
1,095 953 21 1,241 28,892 481 29,923 512 88 1930 
3 
i | 
841 700 26 1,275 26,502 403 25,903 414 116 | #1931 
842 685 29 1,819 37,539 545 29,520 477 228 ; 1932 
876 { 693 32 2,373 42,765 624 32,278 501 287 1933 
957 | 752 32 2,713 65,116 939 51,702 831 431 1934 
69 1,052 | 843 27 2,388 70,660 | 1,031 54,609 | 842 533 1935 
| 
| { 1 
453 1,047 | 859 34 3,614 88,444 | 1,268 71,372 ; 1,074 612 1936 
606 1,120 | 984 63 | 4,392 95,854 | 1,389 92,104 | 1,358 830 19387 
329 1,113 | 959 70 =} 3,966 93,728 | 1,891 | 83,2305 1,252. T17 1938 
416 | 1,817 | 1,168 42 | 4,557 | 105,270 | 1,581 | 83,452 | 1,291 833 1939 
555 1,285 | 1,152 51; 5,105 | 105,563 | 1,577 84,623 | 1,312 934 1940 
! 
I { 
514 | | 1,405 66 | 5,300 96,405 | 1,452 [102,121 | 1,591 877 1941 
304 1,698 127 5,023 79,937 | 1,806 | 102,124 | 1,674 683 1942 
76 1,825 | 148 |. 4,215 78,708 | 1,303 | 103,249 | 1,825 754 1943 


n Not available. 


b Including sawn timber produced in plywood: mills. 
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SUMMARY OF FACTORY. 


Manufacturing. a 


Workers. 6 Salaries Capital Values. d 
Year. : and a 
Establish- Wages | Machinery! Land 
ments. Males. | Females. | Total. Paid. and and 
e Plant. Buildings. 
No. No. No. No. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. 
1860 n n n n n n n 
1865 47 n n n n n n 
1870 471 n n n n n n 
1875 575 n n n n n n 
1880 565 n n n n n n 
1885 1,069 n n n n n n 
1890 1,308 n n n n n n 
1895 1,384 n n 18,584 n 5,428¢ é 
1900 2,053 n n 25,606 n 4,031 3,205 
1905 1,890 n n 21,389 n 8,529 2,597 
1906 1,971 n n 25,084 n 3,723 2,473 
1907 1,704 23,685 4,791 28,476 1,923 3,585 2,251 
1908 1,458 24,543 4,567 29,110 2,154 4,037 2,671 
1909 1,400 24,449 4,622 29,071 2;271 3,992 2,748 
1910 1,542 26,720 6,774 33,494 2,770 4,187 2,896 
1911 1,636 29,337 7,317 36,654 3,045 4,424 3,117 
1912 1,768 32,639 7,688 40,327 3,614 4,896 3,364 
1913 1,816 33,990 7,641 41,631 3,971 5,263 8,746 
1914 1,772 34,965 7,554 42,519 4,111 5,977 4,248 
1915 1,749 33,741 7,675 41,416 4,120 6,068 4,244 
1916 1,755 31,538 7,728 39,266 4,068 6,488 4,783 
1917 1,763 31,920 7,659 39,579 4,737 6,720 5,022 
1918 1,748 32,708 7,365 40,073 4,958 7,200 5,287 
1919 1,724 32,880 7,007 39,887 5,169 7,571 5,629 
1920 1,766 35,016 7,144 42,160 6,489 8,214 6,009 
1921 1,780 34,023 7,162 41,185 6,961 8,693 6,103 
1922 1,846 34,481 7,837 42,318 7,185 9,314 6,320 
1923 1,880 35,619 8,125 43,744 7,485 9,833 6,977 
1924-25 1,848 39,595 7,990 47,585 8,900 11,031 7,421 
1925-26 1,854 41,074 7,929 49,003 9,267 12,102 7,700 
1926-27 1,831 38,934 7,596 46,530 8,685 12,563 8,175 
1927-28 2,072 38,235 7,735 45,970 8,759 12,667 8,602 
1928-29 2,109 38,817 7,948 46,765 8,717 13,125 9,126 
1929-30 2,125 36,898 8,074 44,972 8,384 12,930 9,245 
1930-31 2,047 32,522 6,861 39,383 6,829 13,114 8,840 
1931-32 1,955 30,549 6,729 37,278 5,940 12,743 8,480 
1932-33 2,091 30,950 7,407 38,357 6,073 12,990 8,589 
1933-34 2,276 33,133 7,988 41,121 6,717 13,241 8,936 
1934-35 2,401 35,152 8,499 43,651 7,595 13,609 9,274 
1935-36 2,417 36,039 8,729 44,768 8,114 14,769 9,868 
1936-37 . 2,816 39,261 9,366. 48,627 8,893 15,178 10,809 
1937-38 2,995 42,336 9,812 52,148 9,959 15,474 11,301 
1938-39 3,017 43,885 10,220 54,105 10,661 15,753 11,596 
1939-40 2,995 44,821 10,532 55,3853 11,189 15,905 11,759 
1940-41 2,908 46,257 10,716 56,973 11,919 16,155 11,894 
1941-42 2,724 49,315 12,275 61,590 14,206 16,441 12,348 
1942-43 2,577 49,932 14,023 68,955 16,449 16,336 12,377 
1943-44 2,588 50,189 13,985 64,174 17,740 15,380 12,478 


a Not including “‘ Heat, Light and Power.” 

b Aggregate of average number of workers employed during period each factory was 
operating, including working proprietors. 

¢ Excluding drawings of working proprietors. 


d Book values, less any depreciation reserve in respect of them, as stated by factory 
proprietors, 
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PRODUCTION STATISTICS (Chapter 7). 
Heat, Light, and Power. f 
Salaries Capital Values. d 
Pro- | Establish- and Land | Year. 
Output. | duction. | ments. | Workers.| Wages [Machinery| and | Output. 
Paid. and Build- 
g b e Plant. ings. h 
ipoeei i . 
£1,000. £1,000. No. No. £1,000. | £1,000. |} £1,000. £1,000. 
n n a as o. “ -_ 335 1860 
n n ‘eid is 1 e ie - 1865 
n n 1 n n n Nn i n 1870 
n n 3 n n n n n 1875 
n n 6 n n n n n 1880 
n n 10 n n n n n 1885 
n n 14 n n n n i n 1890 
4,583 n 13 144 n 276¢ e 66 1895 
801 n 25 347 n 474 80 115 1900 
7,962 n 21 316 n 459 113 169 1905 
8,729 n 22 324 n 449 118 191 1906 
10,907 n 21 380 42 453 120 | 200 1907 
11,060 n 21 400 48 448 138 | 182 1908 
12,626 n 20 433 53 466 141 | 198 1909 
15,577 n 21 450 61 494 150 215 1910 
15,430 6,456 21 502 68 523 160 246 1911 
18,515 7,222 22 621 85 547 161 284 1912 
23,367 8,913 2 732 104 615 178 322 1913 
25,121 9,134 24 763 101 922 186 371 1914 
24,884 3,732 26 663 107 | 984 203 560 1915 
24,955 8,615 : 27 717 114 1,056 232 | 586 1916 
31,357 10,1386 | 30 867 142 1,127 229 613 1917 
29,875 9,907 30 917 163 1,191 232 1918 
31,737 11,999 30 1,004 196 1,297 257 : 716 1919 
38,932 14,288 | 29 1,036 230 1,402 252 852 1920 
i 

39,343 14,087 30 1,063 256 1,560 271 992 1921 
36,961 15,081 32 1,085 263 1,785 295 | 863 1922 
37,780 15,185 32 1,204 280 2,489 308 1,088 1923 
47,901 16,675 42 1,337 329 2,971 453 1,241 1924-25 
44,572 15,880 | 43 1,493 360 3,125 455 1,329 1925-26 

| t 
39,859 14,179 46 1,603 414 3,481 471 1,469 1926-27 
45,093 15,844 46 1,511 381 3,925 522 1,370 1927-28 
46,420 15,895 47 1,509 380 3,594 540 1,221 1928-29 
43,571 14,992 47 1,147 307 2,794 446 1,515 1929-30 
38,887 12,361 57 1,091 269 2,986 516 1,536 1930-31 

! 
35,465 11,014 58 1,047 249 3,001 501 1,450 1931-32 
36,944 11,604 | 64 248 2,865 452 1,491 1932-33 
40,974 12,644 69 1,080 278 3,140 488 1,469 1933-34 
44,522 13,522 | 69 1,127 295 2,910 628 1,499 1934-35 
46,357 14,813 65 1,073 281 2,968 646 | 1,580 1935-36 
51,858 16,500 67 713 196 2,282 674 1,935 1936-37 
58,426 17,934 68 730 211 2,261 682 2,111 1937-38 
61,989 18,563 | 70 768 226 2,343 703 2,266 1938-39 
67,345 20,211 69 824 252, 2,313 697 2,439 1939-40 
68,710 20,823 64 814 245 2,347 701 | 2,536 1940-41 

| 
74,456 23,950 64 870 270 2,331 739 | = 2,704 1941-42 
84,359 28,112 64 867 | 288 2,453 | 782 2,979 1942-43 
88,066 28,978 64 933 332 2,507 784 3,474 1943-44 


e Value of Land and Buildings included with Machinery and Plant. 


f Electricity and Gas Works. 


g Output, less value of goods consumed in process of production. 
h Valued at prices paid by consumers. 


n Not available. 
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SUMMARY OF TRANSPORT AND 


| Shipping il : 
Entered Be llways = ee se = 
Pte fone oon | 
Year. rom er and Live ! Ket 
Statesand| Lines Easeeniet Stock | parnings, | Working Gaptal 
Countries. | Open. aca €Y8- | Carried. SS. | Expenses. | * . 
a : rr a 
ae 1,000 spe Miles. 1,000. 1,000 Tons.! £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. 
1 ae ers | ar ae A ta 
1865 173 21 | 17 | 3 6 4 268 
1870 H 133 207 | 36 25 72 «| 69 | 2,193 
1875 395 266 138 51 161 | 92 | 2,930 
1880 | 634 637 194 138 308 | 166 4,995 
1885 496 1,433 1,369 543 733 444 | 91966 
1890-91 469 2,205 | 2,731 891 909 646 | 15,102 
1895-96 470 2,400 | 2,274 1,149¢ 1,085 644, 16,759 
1900-01 835 2;801 4761 1,712 13317 1,058 | 19,739 
1905-06 1,068 3,137 4,569 1,920 1,546 : 863 21,741 
i 
1906-07 1,310 3,137 5,269 2,384 1,830 | 913 21,839 
1907-08 1,447 3,359 5,989 2,564 1,951 1,054 22,576 
1908-09 1,601 3,498 6,664 2,662 2,103 1,227 | 23,395 
1909-10 1,640 3,661 7,522 2,884 2,338 1,414 24,336 
1910-11 1,842 3,868 8,299 3,295 2,730 1,563 25,899 
1911-12 2,011 4,266 | 9,790 3,494 3,033 1,917 28,208 
1912-13 2,024 4,524 10,704 3.798 3,322 2,151 32,278 
1913-14 2,247 4,570 12,235 4301 3,660 2,371 33,846 
1914-15 2,110 4,838 13,132 4, 545 3,832 2,402 35,465 
1915-16 1,660 4,967 | 13,989 4, "012 3,745 | 2,745 36,838 
1916-17 1,541 5,214 13,580 4,035 3,832 2,994 38,581 
1917-18 1,189 5,295 13,896 re "154 4,024 3,410 39,472 
1918-19 1,158 5,469 14,173 3,783 3,985 3,690 40,435 
1919-20 1,365 5,685 14,905 3,791 4,960 4,323 42,187 
1920-21 1,772 5,752 14,908 3,868 5,279 | 5,048 .| 48,557 
| 
i 
1921-22 1,985 5,799 14,822 3,732 5,155 4,810 44,753 
1922-23 2,718 5,905 28,358) 4/209 5,420 4,714 47,139 
1923-24 2,718 6,040 29,536 £ 274 5,714 4,991 49,711 
1924-25 2,863 6,114 29,658 5,084 7,109 5,425 51,912 
1925-26 2,737 6,240 28,384 5, 106 7,437 6,460 54,112 
} 
1926-27 2,987 6,302 26,813 4,316 7,326 | 6,495 57,097 
1927-28 3,032 6,345 24,801 4,670 7,382 6,106 58,998 
1928-29 3,192 6,447 24,738 4,558 7,569 6,203 61,038 
1929-30 3,396 6,447 24,441 4,528 7,302 5,946 61,525 
1930-31 8,186 6,529 22,009 3,858 6,477 5,062 62,910 
1931-32 3, 231 6,558 20,762 3,861 3,995 4,411 36,141 
1982-33 3,379 6,567 22,216 3,686 5,992 4,306 36,359 
1933-34 3,453 6,567 22,878 4 214 6,230 4,477 36,651 
1934-35 3,835 6,567 24,328 4, '879 7,167 5,069 37,273 
1935-36 4,089 6,567 25,244 4 664 6,697 5,196 37,985 
i 
| | 
1936-37 4,139 6,567 25,527 4,975 7,092 5,449 38,540 
1937-38 4,468 6,567 25,688 5,061 7,383 5,871 39,108 
1938-39 4,484 6,567 24,639 5,234 7,798 6,176 39,512 
1939-40 3,483 6,567 24,638 5,472 8,090 6,352 39,938 
1940-4] 2,435 6,567 26,194 5,600 8,415 | 6,692 40,318 
| 
1941~42 1,829 6,567 29,099 5,761 11,654 8,472 40,249 
1942-43 1,504 6,567 33,263 6,706 18,027 11,383 40,324 
1943-44 2,017 6,587 38,154 6,567 16,480 | 18,147 40,739 


a Since 1883, vessels calling at more than one port in Queensland have been counted 
_ once only. From 1890 until 1913, the figures are for years ended December; otherwise, 
they are for the years as shown. During the 1939-1945 War, entrances of Public Vessels 
are not included (see page 196). 

b Until 1922-23, journeys made by season ticket holders were not included. 

ec Until 1895-96, tonnage of live stock was not included. 

d@ Capital on opened lines only. From ist July, 1931, the capital account was reduced 
by £28m. under The Railway Capital Indebtcdness Reduction Act of 1931. 


SUMMARY. 375 
COMMUNICATION STATISTICS (Chapter 8). 
Street Tramways. ¢ Con- Motor Vehicles. 
; structed |___ = Post | Wireless 
. | Roads Office | Listeners’ | Year. 
| ‘i at_End of On Revenue.! Licenses. 
Passengers | Revenue |} Capital Year. Register at | Revenue. 
Carried. Earned. | Account. ‘End of Year, 
1,000. £1,000. £1,000. Miles. No. £1,000. | £1,000. No. 
ae i | os n we ae 5 £s 1860 
| oe . n ey 28 1865 
: | . n | os 32 1870 
. ! ; n 2 62 1875 
: . n * 81 1880 
n | 14 40 n Le 179 1885 
3,399 | 4. | on n es 223 1890-91 
no | 27 | on n i 232 f 1895-96 
13,362 n n n i B15 f 1900-01 
20,050 128 n n n n 360 1905-06 
4 
t 
22,052 | 141 n n n n 422 1906-07 
24,251 158 n n n n 451 1907-08 
27,221 | 178 | 1,250 n n n 476 1908-09 
29,732 192 , 1,250 n n n 532 1909-10 
$2,419 | 214 n n n n 571 1910-11 
t 
1 
36,445 | 254 1,211 n n n 564 1911-12 
36,376 | 255 1,286 n n n 596 1912-13 
44,691 = 3316 1,289 n n n 644 1913-14 
49.497 | 358 | 1479 n n n 677 1914-15 
51,045 382 | 1,520 n n n 718 1915-16 
} ? 
52,399 376 | 1,515 n n n 799 1916-17 
53,293 383 | 1,477 n n n 852 1917-18 
59,107 425 | 1,477 n 5,0009 n 882 1918-19 
63,070 458 | 1,477 n in n 965 1919-20 
70,855 ; 543 | 1477 n n n 1,230 1920-21 
j i] 
i 
i { 
69,728 561 | 1,683 |; n 13,807 49 1,353 1921-22 
73,292 590 | 1,693 n 19,185 65 1,431 = 1922-23 
76,478 | 645 | 1,485 n 28,215 104 1,404 fr 1923-24 
80,124 | 680 | 1,668 n 38,524 141 1,447 1,076 1924-25 
84,332 725 | 1,899 n 53,293 190 1,574 8,129 1925-26 
| 
| 
if | 
83,601 , 785 | 2,106 31,100 f| 68,818 257 1,674 22,290 1926-27 
79,845 831 2,103 31,153 f| 75,989 385 1,774 25,172 1927-28 
79,456 | 827 2,248 29,653 f| 84,089 457 1,861 24,636 1928-29 
77,791 | 810 2.268 30,412 f| 91,515 498 1,940 23,247 1929-30 
75,128 781 2,295 29,851 f} 90,831 494 1,925 24,062 1930-31 
69,990 693 2,233 32,498 f; 88,960 497 1,871 28,938 1931-32 
69,686 695 2,163 34,915 f| 89,216 507 1,870 36,146 1932-33 
71,152 700 2,115 35,617 f| 92,836 587 1,954 51,998 1933-34 
78,262 746 2,161 32,333 f | 100,020 631 2,094 67,351 1934-35 
83,794 785 | 2,259 33,274 f | 107,592 713 2,201 83,025 1935-36 
{ 
87,294 | 811 | 2,344 34,011 f | 111,765 760 2,294 | 101,324 1936-37 
90,679 829 2,395 37,955 | 118,808 817 2,407 | 117,487 1937-38 
92,607 | 3848 | 2444 41,111 | 128,163 938 2,537 | 133,217 |. 1938-39 
93,431 | 869 2,443 42,665 | 129,757 1,026 2,601 | 151,110 1939-40 
97,982 | 916 2,432 n 128,439 1,029 2,697 | 168,216 1940-41 
112,448 1,056 2,420 n 109,524 879 3,148 | 172,527 1941-42 
185,480 1,249 2/397 n 115,840 739 4,067 | 174,783 1942-43 
157,432 1,455 ; 2,350 n 125,138 810 4,737 | 176,358 1943-44 


é€ including Brisbane City Council electric, and from 1914 to 1938, Rockhampton City 


Council steam, tramways. 


months earlier than the year shown. 
f Calendar year ended six months earlier than the year shown. 
g Estimated on such information as is available. 
n Not available. 


Figures up to 1930-31 are for the calendar year ended six 
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SUMMARY OF TRADE 


Imports.@ Exports. @ i 
j | i j Pexoure 
Year. i aie 
Oversea. Tnter- Total. | Oversea. Inter- Total, | , Visible 
state. state. | Balance. 
b ;  @ 
£A1,000. £41,000. £A1,000. £A1,000.| £A1,000. | £41,000. £41000. 
1860 57 654 711 “a 500 | 600 |; —211 
1865 722 1,706 2,428 5 246 875 | 1,121 | —1,307 
1870 437 1,093 1,530 668 1,825 2,493 | 963 
1875 | 1,390 1,754 3,144 1,020 2,719 3,739 595 
1880 1,026 1,851 2,877 918 2,822 : 3,240 | 363 
1885 3,076 2,757 5,833 |} 1,735 3,257 | 4,992 — 841 
1890 2,595 1,916 4,511 2,465 5,882 | 8,297 | 3,786 
1895 i 2,826 1,889 4,665 | 3,960 4,927 | 8,887 4,222 
1900 ! 4,100 2,615 6,715 | 4,132 5,305 9,437 | 2,722 
1905 | 3: 157 2,806 5,963 | 3,348 8,212 j 11,560 5,597 
| 
| 
1906 3,738 3,334 7,072 | 4,278 7,737 | 12,015 | 4,943 
1907 H 4,588 3,806 8 394 | 5,724 8,452 14,176 5,782 
1908 | 4,475 4,312 8 787 5,489 8,239 | 13,728 , 4,941 
1909 4,591 4,632 9, 7223 5,756 8,599 14,355 5,132 
1910 | 5,428 n n i 8,129 n | n | n 
1911 6,213 n n 8,354 n n n 
1912 i 7,457 n n 9,133 n n n 
1913 | 6,715 n n 12,293 n | n n 
1914-15 6,429 n n | 12,975 n n n 
1915-16 | 7,001 n n i 8,105 n n n 
\ | 
| 
1916-17| 6,263 n n | 14,541 n i on n 
1917-18 , 4,493 n n ! 10,957 nt n n 
1918-19 6,076 n n 12,447 n n n 
1919-20 7,219 n n 14,399 n n n 
1920-21 : 11, "340 n n 15,171 n n i n 
1921-22 8,639 n n | 17,578 nj nm | on 
1922-23 | 10,783 n n 15, 782. | n n n 
ere ee | , eee PO el 
1924- 12, n n 3313 n i n n 
1925-26 | 18,773 n | n 23,585 | n i on | on 
1926-27 13,498 n n | 14019 | n | nm | on 
1927-28 11,76! n n } 5 n | n n 
1928-29; 11,594 n n | 20,125 mn | Mm } Mm 
1929-30 11,540 n n 16,591 n | n n 
1930-31 | 6,238 n n | 16,239 n n n 
1931-32 4,775 15,379 20,154 16,852 11,992 | 28,844 8,690 
1932-33 | 5,660 15,461 21,121 | 14,693 11,722 26,415 5,294 
1933-34 | 5,821 16,145 21,966 | 20,1382 13,220 33,352 11,386 
1934-35 7,887 17,924 25,811 | 18,824 13,030 31,854 6,043 
1935-36 8 638 19,461 28,099 | 19,552 13,524 33,076 4,977 
| 1 
1936-37 | 8,647 21,267 29,914 | 23,881 14,761 | 38,642 8,728 
1937-38 10, 318 22,623 32,941; 26,556 15,039 41,595 8,654 
1938-39 9; 965 22,839 32,804 28) 651 16,169 44,820 | 12,016 
1939-40 10, 067 25,097 36,064 32, 195 18,980 51,175 | 15,111 
1940-41 7 939 26,051 33,990 | 25, 245 21,215 46,460 : 12,470 
1941-42 8,841 25,228 34,069 © 21,296 22,870 | 44,166 10,097 
1942-43 9,455 26,913 36,368 18,624 | 23,671 : 42,295 5,927 
1943-44 1b, 3976 28,904 44,880 | 17,889 jj 19,472 : 37,361 —7,519 
| | 


a@ Excluding specie. 

b Including the net export of live stock and wool overland. From 1931-32, the 
figures in this column include the value of gold produced in Queensland, as gold is 
exported through Southern States and there are no export statistics for these years. 


SUMMARY. 


STATISTICS (Okapter 9). 


Oversea Exports. 


iT 
; Year. 
Wool—Greasy. i Butter. : | Meat. Sugar. 
€ 
1,000 Lb. | £41,000. | Cwt. £A1,000. | £A1,000. Tons. £A1,000. see 
2,508 198 i i 1865 
17,791 510 | 12 : | 1870 
17,567 784 3 309 d | 9 1875 
17,244 681 8 23 158d 4 1880 
41,252 1,370 | 7 2 42. 1,509 d' 28 | 1885 
47,850 1,822 43 oe i 139 2,016 d | 37 1890 
57,226 | 1,559 320 1 961 7,589 dj 114 1895 
37,749 1,286 | 9,237 39 | 1,349 4,976 d 68 | 1900 
35,823 | 1,328 63,125 290 660 18 |! 3 | 1905 
t i | 
49,355 1,875 109,035 508 545 28 A 1906 
57,415 2,815 96,644 450 710 792 | 8 1907 
70,134 2,580 86,007 421 | 643 61 1 1908 
79,245 3,186 92,935 442 1,086 30 | 1909 
102,405 4,178 153,689 752 1,644 27 | 1910 
; A 
| + 
119,579 4,519 135,456 643 1,456 723 | 10 1911 
107,402 < 123,952 675 ,0 84 1 1912 
130,3: 5,234 165,128 855 3,233 3 | | 1913 
113,386 4,393 126,198 697 5,545 81 | 2 | 1914-15 
85,158 K 21,018 136 2°766 5 | | 1915-16 
| i 
85,710 5,402 160,223 1,285 5,828 3 1916-17 
58,218 D4] 174,963 1,321 4, 7 1917-18 
102,229 ; 69,994 60: 3,373 ij 1918-19 
132,875 9,166 51,727 469 2,956 23 | 1 | 1919-20 
101,175 6,217 232)745 2,964 3,723 1 | 1920-21 
191,157 10,861 363,606 2,382 2,048 1 | 1921-22 
134,649 10,429 188,041 1,588 5877 3 1922-23 
104,252 10,159 148,778 1,132 | 1,345 5,993 150 1923~24 
111,538 11,993 393,995 2,809 4,184 80,228 | 963 | 1924-25 
175,862 12,944 326,855 2,405 3,457 195,476 | 2,206 | 1925-26 
| 
111,177 8,493 203,799 1,503 1,527 62,986 | 941 1926-27 
119,862 9,820 404,798 3,021 2,376 152,417 1,848 1927-28 
140,907 9,801 401,862 3,180 2,921 199,160 | 2,063 1928-29 
145,666 6,915 417,697 2,867 2,646 178,801 | 2,067 | 1929-30 
169,726 6,675 603,419 3,531 2,644 207,214 | 1,934 1930-31 
i 
180,304 6,163 645,600 3,536 2,252 288,190 | 3,128 | 1931~32 
179,970 6,415 683, 436 2,783 1,934 186,195 | 1,793 1932-33 
169,101 9,974 875,754 3,260 2,222 307,406 | 2,838 1933-34 
175,591 7,370 911,909 3,676 2,836 310.657 | 2,716 1934-35 
140,899 7,871 680,628 3,812 2,684 299,786 | 2,740 1935-36 
153,068 10,170 481,116 3,092 3,270 405,587 3,693 1936-37 
167,656 9,392 670,192 4,535 4,559 426,165 | 4,008 1937-38 
187,113 8,522 | 1,138,804 7,523 4,886 441,788 | 4,156 1938-39 
180,193 10,104 953,094 6,527 5,899 522,343 6,146 1939-40 
122,056 7,680 671,190 4,582 5,540 3723525 | 4,834 1940-41 
136,446 8,458 383,968 2,687 4,324 195,866. 2,575 1941-42 
161,507 11,251 | 401,196 2,797 1,518 60,332 | 875 | 1942-43 
120,218 9,102 | 358,705 2,622 1,465 82,967 | 1,245 | 1943-44 
j 


¢ Including the equivalent, in terms of greasy wool, of wool exported after scouring. 


d Chiefly refined sugar. 
n Not available. 
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| 
‘ SUMMARY OF PUBLIC 
State Government Receipts. State Government Expenditure. 
Year. Taxation | From Total Total All Consoli- Trust All 
(All Common- |; Consoli- Trust | Receipts. dated |. Funds. | Expendi- 
Funds). wealth. dated Funds. Revenue | ture, 
a Revenue. Fund. | 
£1,000. £1,000. £1,000, £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. 
1860 63 ie 179 oa 1 179 180 Bre 4 180 
1865 221 ; 472 43 | 515 449 11 | 460 
1870 364 : 743 28 VTL 766 17 | 783 
1875-76 604 ; 1,263 568 | 1,821 1,315 42 1 1,357 
1880~81 658 F 2,024 53, 2,077 1,758 47 | 1,805 
1885-86 1,229 é 2,868 117 |) 2,985 3,090. | 151 3,241 
1890-91 1,529 : 8,350 121 3,471 3,685 130 3,815 
1895-96 | 1,567 a 3,642 283 3,925 3,568 264 3,832 
1900-01 1,125 583 4,096 261 | 4,857 4,624 237 * 4,861 
4905-06 506 857 3,854 424 4,278 3,726 515 | 4,241 
. | 
i 
1906-07 555 943 4,308 467 4,775 3,912 547 | 4,459 
1907-08 542 1,004 4,488 451 | 4,939 4,373 453 | 4,826 
1908-09 555 1,058 4,766 458 5,224 4,756 485 5,241 
1909-10 609 1,071 5,119 561 5,680 5,114 455 | 5,572 
1910-11 696 688 5,320 621 | 5,941 5,315 | 859 | 6,174 
1911-12 812 757 5,989 623 6,612 5,966 | 1,006 6,972 
1912-13 830 776 6,378 580 6,958 6,372 1,092 | 7,464 
1913-14 913 807 6,973 828 7,801 6,963 1,354 | 8,317 
1914-15 982 828 7,203 918 8,121 7,199 1,523 | 8,722 
1915-16} 1,461 833 7,706 1,315 9,021 7,672 1,962 9,634 
1916-17 1,595 821 7,881 1,758 9,639 8,134 2,495 10,629 
1917-18 1,813 843 8,491 2,521 11,012 8,901 2,352 11,253 
1918-19 | 2,804 853 9,416 2,403 11,819 9,588 | 2,447 12,035 
1919-20 | 3,356 893 11,294 2,933 14,227 11,267 3,077 14,844 
1920-21 8,720 911 12,601 4,110 16,711 12,591 4,644 17,235 
1921-22 | 3,522 951 12,311 4,057 16,368 12,500 4,238 16,738 
1922-23} 3,441 1,001 12,599 4,998 17,597 12,784 5,468 18,252 
1923-24 | 3,765 1,029 13,428 6,319 19,747 13,415 6,642 20,057 
1924-25 | 4,108 1,140 14,897 6,320 21,217 14,880 6,413 21,293 
1925-26 | 4,347 1,218 15,600 6,759 22,359 16,154 7,291 23,445 
1926-27 | 4,790 1,318 16,148 6,908 23,056 16,491 7,492 23,983 
1927-28 5,393 1,459 16,718 5,994 22,712 16,708 5,476 22,184 
1928-29 | 5,175 1,427 16,736 6,157 22,893 16,902 5,885 22,787 
1929-30| 4,846 1,587 15,998 5,701 21,699 16,721 5,277 21,998 
1930-31 5,543 1,523 15,073 5,619 20,692 15,915 5,207 21,122 
1931-32 | 4,762 1,451 12,994 4,885 17,879 15,069 4,330 19,399 
1932-33 | 5,661 1,437 13,397 5,579 | 18,976 14,951 5,650 20,601 
1933-34 5,846 1,508 13,859 6,823 20,682 14,988 5,970 20,958 
1984-35} 6,546 1,826 15,280 7,642 22,922 15,845 6,764 22,609 
1985-36} 7,323 1,687 15,489 7,599 23,088 16,231 7,429 23,660 
1936-37 7,731 | 1,810 16,535 8,310 24,845 16,815 8,118 24,933 
1937-38 | 8,539 | 2,063 17,340 9,526 26,866 17,568 8,391 26,459 
1938-39 | 8,646 2,242 19,330 9,789 29,119 19,316 9,728 29,044 
1939-40] 8,816 | 2,363 20,756 9,283 30,039 20,740 9,026 29,766 
1940-41 9,180 | 2,250 21,540 8,762 30,302 21,511 7,566 29,077 
1941-42 | 8,942 | 4,086 23,663 10,833 34,496 23,599 9,914 33,513 
1942-43 8,454 14,093 29,284 27,797 57,081 29,182 18,974 48,156 
1943-44 8,783 14,077 28,968 25,453 54,421 28,854 19,863 48,717 
a Including interest contributions from 1900-01, road grants from 1922-23, non- 


recurring grants from 1934-35, and grants for local public works from 1935-36. The 
figures are inflated for the last two years by receipts on account of the Allied Works Fund 
spent through the Main Roads Commission. 


SUMMARY. 879 


FINANCE STATISTICS (Chapter 13). 


State Gross Public Debt at 30th June. | 
Gross | ae ‘} Local 
Loan : Where Payable. e Average Accumu- Govern- Year, 
Expendi- i Total. Rate of lated ment 
ture, Australia. | Overseas. Interest Sinking Revenue. 
\ | per £100. | Fund. € 
£1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. & sd. £1,000. £1,000. 
19 a ; 7 dee ae ae be 1860 
685 124 1,008 1,132 2 510 oa 54 1865 
155 695 2,676 3,371 610 0 = 28 1870 
600 1,956 4,493 6,449 41411 87 1875-76 
991 2,078 11,167 13,245 44 1 161 1880-81 
1,923 2,209 18,612 20,821. 3.17 121 556 | 1885-86 
1,556 2,229 25,877 28,106 411 863 1890-91 

592 3,080 29,932 33,012 318 0 512 1895-96 
1,212 5,704 32,832 38,536 313 8 761 1900-01 

298 7,230 | 35,055 42,285 314 0 706. } 1905-06 

684 7,230 35,055 42,285 314 0 668 1906-07 
1,034 7,813 | 35,051 42,864 3138 3 700 1907-08 
1,248 7,971 37,056 45,027 312 2 763 1908-09 
1,486 8,135 | 37,056 45,191 3:13 9 : 798 1909-10 
1,995 8,029 39,056 47,085 312 4 5 904 1910-11 
3,324 9,484 39,056 48,540 311 9 15 1,187 1911-12 
2,448 10,666 42,939 53,605 3.9 5 51 1,168 1912-13 
2,190 9,156 46,339 55,495 311 8 |}: 100 1,267 1913-14 
2,638 10,658 46,683 |. 57,341 3.9 6 170 1,589 | 1914-15 
3,062 10,850 47,883 58,733 315 5 259 1,729 1915-16 
2,268 12,073 49,702 61,775 3814 4 354 1,711 1916-17 
1,828 12,602 | 50,980 63,582 317 9 370 1,835 1917-18 
3,271 13,907 52,146 66,053 3.17 11 386 1,857 1918-19 
4,798 15,532 54,620 70,152 316 7 402 2,248 | 1919-20 
4,251 25,197 | 55,548 80,745 313 1 441 2,887 | 1920-21 

i 
3,291 26,787 58,904 85,691 3.19 12 394 2,222 | 1921-22 
3,730 30,379 57,626 88,005 461 689 2,496 | 1922-23 
4,669 82,175 | 58,954 91,129 45 7 940 3,286 | 1923-24 
5,456 | ~ 34,049 | 62,953 97,002 414 10 1,108 2,754 | 1924-25 
4,972 36,301 66,149 102,450 415 7 1,408 3,118 | 1925-26 
4,186 39,330 | 67,150 106,480 415 10 1,721 4,525" | 1926-27 
10,034 b 39,403 72,261 111,664 416 0 1,982 4,689 | 1927-28 
4,667 40,040 72,822 112,862 416 0 837 6,270 | 1928~29 
3,881 40,875 71,274 112,149 415 3 815 6,393 | 1929-380 
3,342 41,076 | 71,155 112,231 415 9 T7177 6,391 | 1930-31 

| 

| 
1,265 41,044 | 70,868 111,912 | 4 7 8 488 5,752 | 1931-32 
3,850 48,851 | 70,680 114,531 4 71 463 6,307 | 1932-33 
4,402 47,372 70,445 117,817 4 4 1 484 6,308 | 1933-34 
5,462 48,476 70,371 118,847 4 3 7 688 7,413 | 1934-35 
5,070 52,298 70,338 122,636 42 2 790 7,899 | 1935-36 

i 
4,140 54,588 | 70,310 124,898 422 1,083 7,889 1936-37 
3,850 55,652 70,130 125,782 4 2 0 720 7,811 1937-38 
3,493 57,611 | 69,892 127,503 420 818 7,552 | 1988-39 
3,962 59,342 | 69,691 129,033 418 793 8,069 | 1939-40 
3,357 60,612 | 69,483 130,095 416 1,297 n 1940-41 
3,032 63,113 | 68,059 131,172 31511 1,123 n 1941-42 
1,964 60,509 | 68,059 128,568 316 6 850 n 1942-43 
1,773 61,130 | 68,049 129,179 316 4 1,845 n 1943-44 


b Loan assets and liabilities of the Agricultural Bank and State Advances Corporation 
Trust Funds transferred to Loan Fund. 


c¢ Prior to 1937-38, the figures are for the calendar year ended six months earlier 
than the year shown ; and include loan receipts up to 1923 inclusive. 
n Not available. 
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SUMMARY OF PRIVATE FINANCE STATISTICS (Chapter 14). 


Cheque Paying Banks (Queensland Business). a Savings | ; Friendly 
Banks Brisbane | Societies 
Year Total Total Deposits Bank Benefits 
Advances, Assets. Deposits. | Liabilities. | at 30th Clearings. Paid. 
June 6 i 
£1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. 
1859-60 420 491 182 221 - Be n n 
1865-66 2,213 2,503 776 1,003 89¢ n n 
1870-71 1,196 1,599 1,109 1,298 407 ¢ n n 
1875-76 3,147 4,089 2,897 3,283 642 ¢ n n 
1880-81 4,421 6,031 3,594 4,292 944 ¢ n n 
1885-86 11,949 14,278 ‘i 9,259 1,338 ¢ n n 
1890-91 17,275 20,629 9,838 10,595 1,616 ¢ n 33 
1895-96 15,643 19,432 10,813 11,230 3 n 44 
1900-01 12,785 16,647 13,137 13,683 3,896 n 66 
1905-06 | 18,015 16,710 13,276 13,828 4,143 620 78 
1906-07 14,144 18,171 14,464 15,087 4,543 741 72 
1907-08 14,950 19,362 14,939 15,584 4,922 856 79 
1908-09 14,496 19,035 15,750 16,375 5,158 891 81 
1909-10 14,164 19,093 17,142 17,655 5,623 925 83 
1910-11 15,636 22,114 19,683 19,952 6,377 1,174 91 
( 
1911-12 17,762 23,435 20,312 20,651 7,343 1,295 99 
1912-13 16,719 23,009 20,832 21,595 8,213 1,408 102 
1913-14 17,136 23,768 23,494 23,990 10,167 1,544 110 
1914-15 17,299 25,825 26,161 27,102 11,973 1,633 112 
1915-16 18,474 26,009 24,153 25,142 12,939 1,852 122 
| { 
t 
1916-17 17,780 25,081 27,214 28,244 14,726 | 1,924 | 118 
1917-18 18,704 27,842 31,306 32,596 16,501 | 2,298 123 
1918-19 21,792 30,632 32,408 33,756 17,511 2,578 140 
1919-20 21,503 28,594 29,428 30,911 17,910 | 2,462 158 
1920-21 23,297 |} 30,981 28,917 30,196 18,588 | 3,087 | 143 
| i 
1921-22 23,718 29,461 32,001 33,162 19,394 3,030 | 150 
1922-23 27,567 33,751 35,799 36,953 20,484 3,324 163 
1923-24 29,964 37,710 35,662 38,251 20,410 | 3,748 170 
1924-25 31,394 41,726 41,169 42,897 21,340 | 4,081 168 
1925-26 33,666 41,967 43,162 44,922 22,837 | 3,711 185 
1926-27 38,297 48,326 42,931 44,844 22,453 3,764 189 
1927-28 | * 35,275 45,518 44,205 46,570 23,325 3,628 195 
1928-29 36,724 46,226 46,718 48,777 24,076 3,780 206 
1929-30 36,630 50,811 44,278 46,932 23,901 3,775 221 
1930-31 32,601 49,151 43,768 46,471 22,354 3,230 221 
1931-32 30,005 48,246 43,148 45,629 22,952 2,785 222 
1932-33 31,532 48,512 42,662 46,917 23,453 2,721 211 
1933-34 32,546 50,260 42,480 47,128 24,834 | 2,853 218 
1934-35 35,579 52,713 43,019 47,332 26,197 | 3,184 | 220 
1935-36 38,085 54,611 43,498 47,259 27,132 3,498 229 
1936-37 39,337 57,043 45,861 49,705 27,304 | 3,633 226 
1937-38 41,710 57,163 50,094 53,513 28,206 | 3,933 231 
1938~39 42,791 58,339 49,427 52,971 29,045 | 4,177 | 236 
1939-40 42,169 57,782 51,074 55,663 28,252 4,288 | 242 
1940-41 41,512 57,188 53,926 57,982 29,089 4,818 | 234 
1941-42 40,734 62,800 59,158 63,706 81,214 | 4,676 231 
1942-43 33,360 69,584 98,722 103,892 45,197 5,259 222 
1943-44. 28,321 77,716 417,184 130,809 65,479 6,424 | 229 


aFrom 1913-14 to 1927-28, the deposits of the Commonwealth Savings Bank, which 
were included in Commonwealth Bank figures, have been deducted from Total Assets, 
Deposits, and Total Liabilities, to obtain comparable data. 

b Average weekly clearings for the calendar year ended six months earlier than the 
year shown. 

ce Calendar year ended six months earlier than the financial year shown. 

n Not available. ‘ 
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